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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 



LORD VISCOUNT 



F I T Z M A U R I C K 



MY DEAR LORD, 

AS your Lordfhip is now of a proper age to 
underftand many particulars in the following 
Ledhires, and will foon be capable of a regular ftudy 
and a thorough comprehcnfion of the whole fubjed, 
I was ambitious to dedicate the work to you ; as 
a mark of mj attachment,, and of my earned 

wiik 






THE DEDICATION. 

wifli; to contribute whatever may be in my power, 
towards your improvement in every thing that is ufe- 
ful or ornamental, and thereby to the diftinguiflied 
figure that, I flatter myfelf, your Lordfhip will one 
day make in this country. 

To aft an ufeful and honourable part in the com- 
munity to which we belong, is an object of laudable 
ambition to every man, in proportion to the rank 
which he holds in it ; and your Lordfliip cannot but 
be fully apprized, that the only foundations for a re- 
fpeftable figure in life, are good principles and good 

« 

difpojiti&ns^ joined to a cultivated under/landing. 
Eminence in thefe refpefts is what, in ftridbeft right, 
may be expedled of thofe whom their fellow-citizens, 
naturally their equals, are, by the conftitution of 
their country, made to look up to, as their fuperiors. 
It is a debt due for that diflinftion. For it is univer- 
lally true, that the obligation to do good is of the 
. very fame extent with the power and opportunity of 
doino; it. 

This, my young Lord, is an age in which every 
thing begins to be eftimated by its real ufe and value. 

The 
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THE DEDICATION. 

The fame maxims of good fenfe which regulate all 
other things, will finally new-arrange whatever belongs 
to the affairs of fociety and goverpment ; and thofe 
diftinc^ions which mere forccy mere fuperjiition^ or 
mere accident will be found to have eftablifhed, and 
to which public utility does not give its landion, will 
gradually fink into public difefleem : and this, long 
continued, will make part of that Jpirit of men^ of 
nations^ and of times^ which muft finally bear down 
every thing that oppofes it. Confequently the 
only method of perpetuating any order of men what- 
ever, is to make it truly refpeEtable and ufeful : This 
was the original foundation of honour, and it cannot 
finally ftand upon any other. 

I muft add, that the world will expe<9: the more 
from your LordfKip, on account of your relation to 
a nobleman who is eminently diftinguillied for his 
private, as well as his public virtues, and for nothing 
more than his attention to the education of his children, 
and his liberality of fentiment in the condud of it. 
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THE I>E0rCATION, 

That your Lordfliip may, in riper years,- fufly re- 
ward the care and attention that have been beftcypircd:, 
upon you, confirm the hopes trhich your friends^ 
have formed from your prefent impi*o«rements and 
difpofi^tions, and eminently contribute to fupport the 
dignity of the rank to which you were born, by 
adding to the real ttefire and value of it, is- the fincare 
prayer of. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 
Mofl: devoted 
Humble Servant, 



Nov. 20, 1776. 



J. PRIESTLEY. 
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P R E F A G E. 



THIS Courfe of hc&mes wasxompofed when 
I was Tutor in the Languages and JBe/Ies 
Leitres 4n the Academy at Warrington, and was 
firft delivered in the year 1762. The flan is rather 
more comprehensive than -any thing that . I have feen. 
upon the fubjeft, the arrangement of .the materials, 
as a fyftem* is new, and the tbeoryy in (everal re- 
fpe<Els, more To. 

For this reafon I have been frequently urged to 
make the Ledures public ; and having poftponed it 
ib long, I have been induced to do it at this time, 
partly with a view to the illuftration of the dodtrine 
of the ajfociation of ideasy to which there is a conftant 
jeference through the whole work (in order to ex- 
plain fads relating to the influence of Oratory, 
and the ftriking effed of Excellencies in Compofition, 
upon the genuine principles of human nature) in 
confequence of having of late endeavoured to draw* ' 
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Tome degree of attention to thofe principles, as ad- 
vanced by Dr. Hartley. Another reafon for pub- 

« 

lifhing thefe Ledures at this time is, for the fake of 
the young Nobleman to whom they are dedicated, to 
whoie improvement my beft fervices are, on many 
accounts, due. 

Cortfidering the nature of the work, it Will not 
be expe<^ed, by the candid arid judicious, that every 
thing in it fliould be original. It is, on the con- 
trary, the bufinefs of a LeBurer^ to bring into .an 
cafy and comprehenfive view whatever has been obferv- 
cd by others : and in this tefped: I hope it will be 
thought that I have not acquitted myfelf ill ; few 
works of criticifm, of any value, having eicaped my 
attention, at the time that I was engaged in thofe 
ftudies. But I own, that of the later publications of this 
kind I can give lefs account than might have been 
wiflied j having been generally engaged in purfuits of 
a different nature. But, notwithflanding there may be 
feme things in common between this work and other 
publications of the kind, it is probable that many of 
the obfervations will be peculiar to myfelf, becaufe my 
general theory of human nature is very much fo. I 
have Ihewn myfelf willing to contribute what I- may 

be 



T H E P R E F A C E. iii 

be able to the illuftration of my fubjed. If my en- 
deavours have been attended with fuccefs, the friends 
of literature will not be difpleafed ; and if, in their 
opinion, I have contributed nothing to the common 
ftock of ufeful obfervations, this work, they will 
conclude, will not {land long in the way of better. 

The moft con(iderable work on the fiibjedt of cri- 
ticifm, that was extant at the time of my compoiing 
thefe Ledures, was that of Lord Kaims, to whom I 
am indebted for a very great number of my examples, 
efpecially thofe from the dramatic writers, and {bme> 
times for the obfervations too ; but with refpeft to 
this fubjed:, on which fo many able men have writ- 
ten, it is hardly poflible to fay to whom we are «///- 
mately obliged for any very valuable remark. 

Several of the examples in the firft part of this 
work are borrowed from Dr. Ward^s Oratory^ and 

- fome from other works of the fame nature ; but many 
' of the inftances are of my own colle^ing. I would 
have been mote particular in making my acknowledg- 
ments, if I had been better able to recoUet^ them, 
and had thought it at all neceflary. Let my reader 
confider this work as a fuccin<^ and fyftematical view 
of the obfervations of others, interfperfed with ori- 

b 2 ginal 
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ginal ones of my own ; and he will not, I hope, 
think that the perufal of it has been time ill-ber" 
flowed. 

A confiderable part of what I had compofed for 
the ufe of my pupils in the firfi part of this work, 
which is, in its own nature, more trite than the reft, 

•I have here omitted ; retaining only as much as was 
neceflary to preferve the appearance of an uniform 

fyfiem in the whole, and thofe parts which were the 
mt>fl original. 

The laft part of the work, relating to elocution , I 
never compofed, though I fhould have done it, if I 
had continued longer in that employment. The 
reafon of this omifHon was, that ' it was my cuftom 
(as I believe it is flill that of my fucceilbrs in 
that department of the academy, . and it., is certainly 

' a mbil uieful one) to have ledures appropriated 
folely to the bufinefs of xlocutioh, ipvhich all the ihi-^ 
dents who were deiigned/or pdblic d^>eakef s cooftantly 

- attended, at leaft cmce a week. At thefe ledlufes. 
great pains were taken to form the pupils to a habit 
of juft and graceful delivery ; and the in{lru6tions 
were given as occafton required ; fo that >the redu - 
cing of them to writing was by no means, ineceflary. 

It 
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it may I^ thought^ Uj fonie, that thefe le<Slures 
are much too Jhorf, and too concifely written, for 
the purpofe of public inilruftion : but they fhould 
be apprized, that it was my cuftom to write down 
only the outlines of what I delivered in the clafs ; 
that, for the benefit of my pupils, I ufed to attend them 
provided with more copious illuftrations, and a greater 
variety of examples ; and, befides, always fpent a 
confidqrable part of the time appropriated to every 
ledure in examining, tliem on the fubje<ft of the pre- 
ceding lecture, hearing their remarks or objedions, 
and explaining . more diftin^bly what they appeared 
not to have clearly underAood. 

Upon this plan (which I found by experience to= 
be a very ufeful one, and which I mention fo par- 
ticularly here, with a view to recommend it to 
other tutors) it was not neceflary for me to write out 
more than a fhort, though conne<Sted text^ from 
which to difcourfe extempore', a. method which en- 
gages the attention unfpeakably inore than for- 
mally reading every thing from notes. It was. 
my cuftom alfo to leave a fair copy of what I wrote 
in the le<fture-room, that the pupils might have re- 
courfe to it, and ftudy it at their leifure, fo as to be 

2 better 
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better prepared for examination at the enfuing lec- 
ture. What I now publifh is the text above men- 
tioned, with fome improvements which have fincc 
occurred to me. 

The fame method I took with refpeft to every 
other fubjeft on which I gave lectures ; with this dif- 
ference, that thofe on the Theory of Languages and 
Unherfal Grammar were printed for the ufe of the 
pupils. This work I have promifed, in the preface 
to my Englt/h Grammar^ to revife, and publifli at 
my leifure ; and if thefe fhould have the good for- 
tune to give fatisfadion, I may, in due time, pro- 
ceed to publifli another Courfe of Ledures, 
viz. on the Study of Hiftory and General Policy ; 
which, indeed, I have promifed to publifli, in the 
preface to my EJfay on the firjl Principles of Go- 
vernment. The public may be alTured, that, as I 
have not hitherto, 1 fliall not, in future, obtrude 
upon them any work, that fliall not appear to my- 
felf, however miftaken I may be in my judgment, 
both confiderably original and ufeful. 
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Tie Introduction, and the Disxribution of 

the SubjeSi. 



TH £ ufe of fpeech is common to all mankind. For we 
find none of the human race but who are capable of 
exprefling their ideas, fentiments, and intentions to 
others, in a more or lefs adequate manner^ by words : and this 
capacity was neceffary to that mutual intercourfe^ and free com*^ 
munication^ without which beings of our focial nature could not 

be happy. 
It is the province of art to improve upon nature^ by adding 

to her powers and advantages : and^ for the exercife of our in- 
telledual and a£kive powers, all the gifts of nature are little 
more than the bare unwrought materials of thofe accomplifh-i 
ments, from which refult the dignity and refined happlnefs of 
focial life. 

Thus Oratory is the natural faculty of fpeech improved by 
art ; whereby the ufe of it is perfeded, fiicilitated, and extend* 
ed; and confequently its value and injluence greatly increafed. 
And the excellence of this art is the more generally acknow- 
ledged, and its effefts the more admired, becaufe, language be- 
ing common to m all, all men can the more §afily conceive both 

B the 



t LECTURES ON Lect.L 

the importance^ and the difficulty of the improvements of which, 
it is capable- 
Very few perfons ever find themfelves at a lofs to deliver a 
fingle fentencc or two at a time; becaufe they are* able to fee at 
one view the whole of what they intend to fay» But it is not 
common to find a^pcrfonabk to acquit himfelf with, propriety in 
a fpeech of confidcrable length, even though he prepare himfelf 
by digefting beforehand all that he intend* to fay; becaufe the* 
(n^der and connexion of fentiment^ and variety of diBion^ neceflaryr 
in a continued fpcecb, are not eafdy carried in memory: and it: 
requires a very extraordinary invention and, recolledlionto fpeak: 
Ibng, in a proper and graceful manfier, quite extempre.. Nor can- 
a perfon^ without the affiftance of art and inftrudtion, even com- 
p^ofe a fet difcourfe upon any fubjefk-; becaufe it requires greater 
exadnefs in the ufe of words, more accuracy of 'method, and 
variety of tranfition than perfons uninftruded and unufed to com^- 
pofition can be matters- of. For this reafon we fee many perfons 
who make a good figure in converfation, by no means able to 
make a fpeech, or a compofitron of any confiderable length.. 
It is in this refpeftj where the powers of nature fail us, in ess* 
preffing our fentiments to advantage, that we have recourfe tO; 
, the art of Oratory, 

It may not be amifs, at the entrance upon thefe. Lectures iipon* 
Oratory and Criticifm, to premife one caution; which is, that 
we muft not exped too much from the ^r/; fince thisxan do: 
little for us in comparifon of what muft. be the fruit of our own 
previous application to fcience. The art of oratory can only 
confift of rules for the proper ufe of thofe materials which muft 
be acquired from various ftudy and obfervation, of which, there* 

fore^ 
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Xect.I oratory. 3 

fore, unlefs a perfon be pofleffed, no art of oratory can make 
him an orator. 

In order to fpeak, or write well upon any fubjeft, it is necef^ 
fary that that fuhje^t be thoroughly underftood, that every argu- 
ment which is to be ufcd be previoufly coIleiSed, and the value 
of it afcertained. How abfurd, for inflance, would it be to 
imagine that a perfon, who had never ftudied law, government, 
and hiftory, fhould be enabled, by the art of oratory, to make a 
political harangue, or write a diflertation upon the conftitutiou 
of a ftate ? With what fuccefe would an orator, who had not ftu- 
died the Law, undertake the defence pf a client ? or a perfon 
wholly unacquainted with morals or theology, attempt to fpeak 
from the pulpit ? Whatever fubjedt, therefore, any perfon intends 
to write or fpeak upon, he muft, by applying to the proper 
fources^ acquire a perfedl knowledge of it, before he can exped 
any affiftancc from the art of oratory, as fuch. 

Moreover, let a perfon be ever fo perfed a mafter of his fub- 
jed, he could not be taught to fpeak or write about it with pro- 
priety and good efFeO:, without being previoufly inftruded in the 
principles of Grammar, i. e. without a knowledge of the in- 
fledlion of words, and of the ftru(3iire of fentences, in the lan« 
guage he makes ufe of. 

It is neceflTary, likewife, as far as reafoning is concerned, that 
a perfon be, in fome fenfe, a logician before he be an orator; 
fince it is by the rules of Logic that we judge of every thing 
relating to arguments^ their perfpicuity or confufion, their falla- 
cy or their force. More efpecially is it of confequence to every 
orator whofe bufinefs is with men^ to be well acquainted with 
human nature i that knowing the paffions, prejudices, interefts, 
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4 .LECTURES ON Lect. L 

and views of thofe he hath to do with, he may know how to ad"- 
drefe them accordingly. 

But notwithftanding this be treated of in many books written 
on the fubjedt of oratory, and particularly by Ariftotle ; there itf 
no more reafon why we fliould encumber a fyftem of oratory 
with it, than that we croud into it the elements of any other 
fcience, or branch of knowledge, that the orator may have oc^ 
cafion for. Befides, thofe plain principles of human adions with 
which the orator hath to do, are obvious to common refle£tion, and 
muft have occurred to every perfon before he hath lived to the 
age in which he has any occafion for the art of oratory. 
For this part of the furniture of an orator, therefore, let the 
ftudent have recourfe to Ethical treatifesy as far as they unfold the 
principles of human nature ; let him ft^idy authentic hiftories of 
human charaiSters and conduct ; and let him principally attend to 
the emotions of his own heart. However, that knowledge of 
human nature, which is neceflaty to underftand the rationale of 
the ornaments of ftyle will not be excluded a place in thcfe Lec- 
tures, but will be explained pretty much at large in. the third 
part of the eourfe; 

Suppofing a man, therefore, to be perfedly acquainted with 
the fubjed on which he propofes to fpeak or write, that he is not 
ideficient in the knowledge of grammatical propriety,, and that 
by logic, natural or artificial, he can judge of the force or fallacy 
ef any argument that occurs, or is propofed to him ; it is afked 
what affiftance he may expert from the art of oratory, in carry*- 
ing his defign into execution in the moft advantageous manner?" 
In thLss cafe, all that remains to be done is, 
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Firft) to aifift him in the habit oirecolk^ioriy or to dired him^ 
which way to turn his thoughts^ in order to find the arguments 
and illuftrations with which his mind is already furnilhed ; and 
likewife, when a: general topics or head of difcourfe, is founds 
in what manner to confirm' or ifiuftrate it, in order to have ma- 
teriah for the bulk or body of the difcourfe. In this manner 
oratory may affiil the imjenUon.;. but it is. not im finding things 
with which the mind was wholly unacquainted, but in readily 
xecolleding, and judicioufly feleding, what is proper for his pur— 
pofe, out of the materials with, which the mind was previouflyr 
furnifheJ. 

Secondly, the art of oratory teaches in what orJi^r to difpofe 
of thofe topics.. It (hews what difpofition of the materials of a 
difcourfe will give them the greateft forcej and. contribute the 
moft to produce the effect intended, by it- 

Thirdfy, to contribute ftill farther to the efFedt of a difcourfe,. 
the art of oratory teaches what ^yfe^ or manner of expreffion, will 
befl become, adorn, and recommend it^ 

Fourthly, if the difcourfe is to be pronounced, the art of ora-s. 
tory teaches what tone of voice, or what geftures of the body, 
will bcft become,, and add grace to. the delivery of it.. 

The four great objcdls, therefore, that fall within the province 
of the orator are Recollection, Method, Style, and. 
Elocution. Of thefe I fliall treat in the order, in which they, 
arc here mentioned*. 

JtECTURE: 
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LECTURE II 



Of the Nature and VJe of Topics, 



AL L the kinds of compofition may be reduced to twoi viz» 
Narration and Argumentation. For either wc 
propofe fimply to relate faSls^ with a view to communicate in- 
formation, as in Hifiory^ natural or civil, I'ravels^ &c. or we lay 
<!awn fome propqfition^ and endeavour to prove or explain it. 

With refped to Narration of any Jcind, it is fuperfluous to fay 
much about it under the firft bead of RecoIleSiion^ or Invention^ 
except fo far as fads are wanted for the purpofe of argumentative 
difcourfes. The chief affiftance that thofe who compofe only in 
the narrative ftyle can expe<3: from the art of oratory, is in 
digejiing and adorning their comppfitions ; and thefe articles will 
be confidered in the fecond and third parts of thefe leftures. 

The whole bufinefs, therefore, of artificial recoUedion muft, 
in a manner^ be confined to the ufe of thofe who compofe argu-^ 
mentative difcourfes^ whole minds are previoufly Turniflied with 
every argument and obfervation proper to be introduced into 
them ; but who may not be able to find them fo readily as they 
could wifli. To fuch perfons the following diredtions and obfer- 
va^tions may not be unufefuU 
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Re cqlL BASTION comprehends whatever is proper to be fairf 
upon any fubjed ; that is, all the thoughts or fentiments that 
make rip {he body of a dJfcourfe.^ Thefe, which may be called 
the nerves and finews of a compofition^ may all be confidered 
as arguments in proof of what is adyanced- Now every argu* 
ment thatt can- with propriety be brought as a proof of a propo- 
fition,, fhould heap fome kind of relation, to both the terms 
^f it. For, according to logicians, every propofition afferts the 
agreement or* difagreettieht of two ideas, or things^ which are 
©ailed the JuiJeSi and ftedkate^ or attribute^ of the propofition. 
if the agreement or difagreement of thefe do not appear at 
firft view, we make ufe of another idea^ called a fntddle term^ 
which, being fcverally applied to them both, win, by informing 
us of the relation they both bear to it, enable tis to judge of the 
relation they both bear to one another.. But unlefs this third idea 
bear fdme relation- to both the others, it will be impoflible to 
compare them together by the help of it.. 

I fhall illaftrate thefe obfervations by the example of the fol- 
Ibwing propofition : Every good man, is a "Wife man. It may not' 
be apparent, at firil view, that ih^ JUbjeSt and attribute of thii 
propofition do really coincide,, as is aflcrted in it. In order 
to fhow that, notwithftanding this, they really do agree, I intro- 
dtice another idea, viz. the making ufe of the means of happinefs ; 
tad by confidering that a goad man is one who lives and ads 
ih fuch a manner as will fecure his gr eat eji happinefs^ which is 
alfo the obje£t of the trucft tvifdom ; I fee that the defcription of 
a good man intircly agrees with that of a wife man^ and that they 
are the fame perfon^ which the propofition afferts. But I could not 
have made ufe of this intermediate idea^. in order to fhew the re- 
lation of the terms to one another, unlefs it had borne fome re-^ 
I. lation : 
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ktion to them both, and had thereby been capable of being com- 
pared with them. 

In this cafe, the relation that means if bappinefs bears to good^ 
nefs is that of effeB ; goodnefs being the fource of thofe adiont 
which tend to produce true happinefs ; as the relation that the 
idea of the means of happinefs bears to wifiom is that of means^ 
or infirumenty which wifdom employs to effect her purpofe* 
And it is not improbable but that if a perfon had confidered the 
natural effeSts of virtue and goodnefs, and what caufe of actions 
a wife man would be led to adopt, he would have hit upon this 
idea, which furnifhes fo clear an argument in proof of the pro« 
pofition in queftion. Or again, the fame idea might have occur- 
red to a perfon who had carefully confidered the definitions of the 
terms of his propofitions ; fince he would have found that pro- 
perty of goodnefs conneded with thofe ideas which form the 
charaderiflic of wifdom. So that either the relation of caufe and 
effeSly that of means and end^ or the definition of terms might have 
led the mind of the compofer to the idea he wanted. Thefe are 
called Common Plages, Topics, or General Heads, under 
which arguments of all kinds may be clafled, and an attention to 
them may fugged the arguments that fall under them. 

It belongs to the art of oratory to point out thefe topics, 
common places, or general heads to which all arguments may 
be reduced ; that, whenever we undertake to prove any thing, 
by running over the titles of them in our minds, our thoughts 
may be direded to what fuits our purpofe. To make the ufe of 
thefe topics ftill more intelligible and eafy, I ihall illuilrate each 
of them by an e;icample or two. 
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All propofitions, or t;hiags to be proved, metaphyfically confi* 
dered, may be reduced to the fame form ; as being a declaration 
of the coincidence of the fubje£k and attribute of them. Thus 
if I fay, that man m mdrtal^ I mean that my idea of man coin-* 
tides with my idea of a mortal beings or a being fubjefi to death ; 
or if I fay, Alexander conquered Darius^ I mean that my 
idea of Alexander^ and of the perfbn who conquered Darius^ 
are the fame. We fhall, however, find it moft convenient, 
in the bufinefs of popular oratory, to quit this general idea, and 
coAfider all propofitions, or fubjedts of difcourfe, as fubdivided 
into two kinds, viz. unvoerfal^ and particular propofitions. 

Unroerfal propofitions are thbfe which have no relation to par-, 
ticular perfons, times, or places, but are at all times, in all plai- 
ces, and with regard to all perfons, true or falfe ; as thefe, man 
is mortal; virtue makes the happinefs of man j the three angles qf 
every right-lined triangle are equal to two reBangles. This head 
includes all metaphjfical and mathematical fubjeds. 

Particular propofitions are thofe which have relation to, and are 
limited by, particular perfons, times, or places; as Alexander 
conquered Darius ; France is larger than England ; Carthage was 
founded before RomCy &c. This head comprehends all hiftorical 
debates, geographical, and chronological knowledge, confulta- 
tions about the intereft of particular ftates at particular times, 
judicial inquiries into the adions of particular perfons, and all 
perfonal panegyric, or invedlive* 

I divide all fubjedts of difcourfe into thefe two kinds, becaufe 
the topics of argument fuited to each are very confiderably di- 
ftin£t ; though things which relate to particular perfons, times, 
or places, may often, with propriety, be introduced into a difcourfe 
upon a propofitioQ that is univerfally true» or univerfally falfe, 

C without 
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without rdped to any particular perfon^ time, or place; and» 
fince every thing that is particular is comprehended in that 
which is univetfal^ arguments relating to particular perfons^ 
places, and times, may be fetched from thofe topics, which are 
peculiarly adapted to univerfal propoiitions. 

Convenient topics for univerfal propofitions are the foIl6wihg : 
Definition, AdjunBs, Antecedents, Confequents^ Means^ A^alogy^ 
Contrariety, Example and Authority^ 

Before I explain thefe topics, I would obferve, that it is not 
Tery material, with refpeft to the real ufe of them,, whether 
the diftribution be metaphyfically exafi:; particularly, whe«* 
ther fome of them,* ftri£Uy fpeaking, be not fuperfluous; as 
being comprifed under others ; as, for example, whether it might 
not have been fufficioit to have comprifed example under the 
head of confequents. It is fufficient if, by attending to them> 
the mind be led to prc^r arguments^ The table may be too 
fcanty, but can hardly be too full. Notwithflanding this> a great 
deal of the redundancy of other tables is retrenched in this* 
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LECTURE IIL 



Of Universal Topics; 



L Of Definition. 



DEFINITION fuggcfts arguments in all cafes in which a 
controverfy refts upon afcertaining the precife meaning of 
Koords. Thus in order to prove a perfon, whofe adlions are well 
knowui to be guilty of any particular crime ; as facrilegey bur^ 
glary^ &c. we merely define what thofc particular crimes are* If 
the definition be allowed, the proof is complete ; as it fhews that 
the adion in queflion and the crime are the fame. 

In a great number of metaphyficaU moral, and religious con* 
troverfies, the difputants appeal to the definition of terms ; and 
could thefe be agreed upon, the controverfies would be at an 
end. The unhappinefs is, that, in things of an abffarufe nature^ 
few perfons affix precifely the fame ideas to the fame terms: 
from whence it often happens that they fancy they diflFer, when^ 
in reality, they are agreed, and all the difpute is, at the bottom^ 
about wordsy and not things. 

The greateft attention is neceffary to be paid to this topic by 
thofe who write treatifes upon any intire art or fcience; a» 
Grammar y Logic j Oratory, &c. fince definition comprehends the 

C z difiri^ 
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dtfiributian of things into their part8> which muft be difcufled in 
their order. Thus a perfon who writes a grammar muft coniider 
that grammar coniifts of Orthography^ Etymohgy^ Syntax^ and 
Profody ; and difcufs what relates to each of them in their order. 



n. Of Adjuncts, or the properties tf either of the terms of a 

propofitiori. 

Divines and moralifts argue from this topic when, demonftra- 
ting that man ought to ob^ God, they urge that man is an intel^ 
ligent^ dependent^ and obliged creature ; that God is his maker ^ 
governor^ and judge i and that his laws are reafonable^ founded 
on wifdom and goodnefs : becaufe each of thefe adjunds, or 
properties of the terms of the propofition, fuggefts an argument 
for the truth of it. 

Moralifts likewife argue from this fame topic, that the rich 
ought to relieve the poor ; becaufe they are both fellow^creatures^ 
liable to a reverfe of fortune, and that the one hath to fpare 
what the other is in want of. 

In a very ftri£l fenfe, every argument might be referred to the 
topic of AdjunSs ; becaufe every argument we can ufe muft be 
fiiggcfted by fome property, or adjund, of one or other of the 
terms of the propofition. But the examples above given ihow 
that the term need not be taken in fo ftri£t a fenfe, and that an 
attention to this topic in a loofer fenfe, may afford a diftindl and 
mfeful head of arguments ; efpecially to divines and moralifts.. 
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in. Of Antecedents. 

It 18 of fervlce fometimes to look back into what) in the order 
of nature, preceded either the fubjed or attribute of the propo^ 
fition we are demonftrating. 

Thus divines prove that Cbrifiianity is probable^ becaule the 
circumftances of mankind previous to the publicatba of it> were 
fuch as made a revelation highly expedient and defirable. 

Upon this principle Hiftorians argue that the hiftory of Greece^ 
prior to the times of Cyrus the Great, is not much to be depended 
upon, becaufe writing and records oi any kind were not common 
in Greece before that time. 

In political and civil affairs, a people are more eafily perfuaded 
to commit an important truft to a perfon, when his advocate can 
ihow that, in former fituations^ he behaTcd with ability and in* 
tegrity. And political writers argue againft any fcheme by {bow- 
ing that it was engaged in from bad principles, that the advocates^ 
for it had been bribed, and that their particular previous con** 
nexions and fituations obliged them to enter into it : as it is a 
great argument in favour of any fcheme, that the views with 
which it was undertaken were upright and honourable. 

To this topic is alfo to be referred whatever is faid in praiie of 
a perfon, on the fubje£fc of his birth, family, &c» 

This topic alfo includes all corollaries or inferences from truths 
before demonilrated : for a propofition muft be admitted as true^ 
if it can be fhown to be a neceffary conlequence of another ao-* 
knowledged truths 

IV. Of 
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IV. Of Consequents. 

Moralifts argue from this topic when^ demonftrating the tx^ 
celknce of virtue^ they difplay the many happy confequences of 
it on a man's frame^ connexions and expeBations ; or when, aflert- 
ing the evil of vice and v^ickednefs, they paint the frightful con« 
fequences of it, both in this, and a future world. 

Divines make ufe of this topic when they prove the being and 
perfeBions of God from the frame of nature ^ and the admirable 
proportion and ufes of its feveral parts ; when they prove that 
cbriftianity is true^ from the miracles that were wrought to prove 
it, and from the numbers that were actually thereby converted to 
the faith of Chrift ; and who adhered to it under very conddera* 
ble temporal difadvantages. 

In like manner, mathematicians refute a propofition, by fhow- 
tng that the confequences of it are abfurd. 

On this topic, Ukewife, we declaim againft a law^ or fcheme 
of policy, by fliowing the confequences of it to be prejudicial to 
the Hate ; or plead for it, if the confequences of it be beneficiaU 



V. Of Means. 

As arguments may be fuggefted by confidering what is ante^ 
cedent or confequent to things, or the caufes and effeSls of them, 
fo it is pofBble that the topic of the means whereby caufes pro^ 
duce their efFeds, may be of feme ufe to the lame purpofe. 

Thus a divine, demonftrating the regard that the Supreme 
JSeing hath for virtue, might expatiate upon the means be hath 

ufed 
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ufcd to bring men back to the pradice of it after they had 
apoftatifed from it, in his various interpofitions in the ftate of the 
vrotld in favour of virtue and religion, in his commiffion to the 
prophets to be preachers of righteoufnefs, and in fending Chrift 
to redeem mankind by his precepts, example, and obedience 
unto death. 

In confidering the nature and ufefulnefs of any fchemc of po- 
licy, it is of ufe to examine the means that muft be ufed to bring 
it about } and from the nature of the means, arguments may be 
fetched for or againft the fcheme propofed. 

It is an argument againft popery^ that it is obliged to have re- 
courfe to perfecution^ and the horrid inquifition, as the means of 
bringing^ men back to the profeflion of that faith, and of keep« 
ing them in it* 

VI. Q/*ANAL0GYr 

This head comprlfes every thing that is Jimilar to what is ad-- 
▼anced in a propofition. 

Writers in defence of chriftianity make excellent ufe of this 
topic when, anfwering objedions againft any thing that appears 
diflScult or myfterious in revealed religion, they fiiow that the 
fame difficulty occurs on the fubjed of natural religion. For ex- 
ample, when it is objeded that, in the icriptures, we meet with 
ffequent inftances of innocent perfons fuffering with the guilty, 
and fometimes on the account of the guilty, they reply, that the 
like frequently happens in the courfe of common providence ; as 
when children fu£Fer through the extravagance of their parents,, 
who, by more ceconomy, might have made a better proviiion for 
them \ and when tempefts and earthquakes overwhelm, in un- 

diftinguifhed 
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diftinguiihed deftrudioxif perfons of all conditions and cliarac^ 

ters, &c. 

In all branches of fcience it . is of the greateft importance to 
Ihow the analogy^ or mutual correfpondence, of the feveral pro- 
pofitions i and it is always deemed an argument in favour of a 
new difcovery, if it be analogous to others already made, and if 
that analogy be wanting, we require much ftronger evidence of 

other kinds. 

Lawyers argue from this topic when they urge, in favour of 
their client, precedents of the determination of other caufes. 
Since the uniformity of the proceedings in law, and ihtfamenefs 
ef right in the fame circumftances, require that every perfon be 
intitled to the fame juftice that another had done him, in a cafe 
nearly like, or analogous to his own. Comparifons alfo belong to 
this head. 

Vn. 0/* Contraries. 

It is, upon many fubjeds, no lefs ufeful to confider what 
things are contrary^ or oppofite to the terms of the propofition, 
than what are conne£fced with them. As when moralifts, in or- 
der to demonftrate the advantages of a virtuous life^ defcribe the 
fatal efFedts of vicious courfes upon the minds, the bodies, the 
reputation and fortunes of men ; or, on the contrary, in order to 
fet the hatefulnefs of vice in a ftronger light, they contraft it 
with a view of the amiablenefs of virtue. In all fuch cafes as 
thefe this argument concludes in a very ftrong manner : for vir- 
tue and vice, being diredly oppofite to one another, it is very 
obvious to refleft, that all their eflFeCts and influences muft be the 

very reverfe of one another. 

VIII. Of 
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. \ VIIL O/* Example. 

It greatly illuftrates and confirms even moral Qiaxima to ihow 
then^ exemplified in real hiAory, in the characters and lives of 
men. Thus the fatal eiFe£i:s of. ambitifln will be made much 
inore ienfible, if^ after exsonining the: nature and tendency of 
that paffion in general, the writer fubjoii^ the example of ^<fAr« 
ifn<Ur^ [Julius CdBfar^ Charks of Sweden, &«V; and the value of 
'mjfi. end good princes y^ill be, grelttly enhanced by a view of the 
(ami]^ble.charada'^, and jifeful lived of ^itus, Ttajan, jintoninus, 
&c.; and it is of particular ufe to divines, to fupport all their 
maxims by examples f from the fbriptures. 
. , Jt is like^ife ei h^ppy cQnfiir(nation of a^ principle in jtnechanic«i 
mfithem^tics, and philof^ptvy* if it .can.be brought jto an-f^/^/vV 
/»^/y be fubjeded tothe^y^g/?/, rJind reduced to:prd^ke. 



IX. Cy Authority. 

It is a great confirmation of our belief of even univerfal pro- 
pofitionsy which have no connexion with particular perfons, pla- 
ces, or times, to have a tejiimony in favour of them from perfons 
whofe opinions^ are generally allowed to be juft. 

A confiderable part of that ftrong affent which we give to 
truths of an abftrad): nature, as to mathematical theorems, 
and philofophical difcoverics, which may be even our own in- 
veftigating, and much more if they be not, • is deritred from 
the authority of others, who concur with us in profeffing an 
aflent to them ; which may help us to account for a Teeming pa- 
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radex, viz. why the difciples of fome Greek mafters of philo* 
fophy ufually^ in a tourfe of time> grew more zealoufly attached 
to the tenets of their refpedive fchoolS) than the founders them* 
fehres brigiiiairy were. 

CiciETo argues from this topic, when, in proof of a future 
ftate, he aHedges, not only the natural arguments fdr it ; huU 
what he feems to Ifff the chief fedfs upon, the concurrent tefti* 
moriy of all the trife ancients. 

Lawyers argUe from this, when, in favour of a determination^ 

not iBixed by cuftc^i and precedent, they ^tledge the opinbns of: 

{>ierfoBs learned in the kw, given without aifty view to the cafe in 
hand. •'...:•■;.' 

jirgumenta ad bominem^ w tb(rfe in whirfi W fi^ipeillto st manli 
known principks^ and profefion, belong to this4iei^t If the au- 
thority ctf others have any weight with a man, mu<a» Hiorft may 
it be prefmned that his oWn opinion, that is^ his own authority) 
will weigh with htm. 
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LECTURE IV. 



(y Particular Topics; and OijeBions to the Uft tfTovic% 

anfwered. 



PARTICULAR topics are thqfe which fiirnifh arguments 
for particular prapofitions ; or thofe which relate to particular 
perfonsy times ^ and places. Of thefe I (hall do little more than 
give diftindt tables, 'the tables will, likewife, be very generdl\ 
fb that each article may be fubdivided again and again, without 
end. But what is here done is abundantly fufficient for a trea- 
tife on the art in general, and it will be very eafy f or «ny perlbn 
to carry the divifion as far as he pleafes for his own ufe. 

Topics of arguments for limited propofitions, viz. fuch as re* 
» late to particular Facts* With refpeA to thefe we may 
confider 

The PerfoQ, 

The Time, 

The Place, 

The Motive, 

TheManoer» 

The Inftrument, 

The Evidence^ 

The Law ooncerning it;^ 

&ct &c &€• lihall 
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I £hall give an example o£ the fubdivifion of one or two of 
thefe heads. With refped to perjbn we may confidcr 



The Sex, 

The Age, 

The perfonal Qualifications, 

The Fortune, as rich or ^oor. 

The Education, 

The Capacity or AbiHty ; as Senfe, Learning, &Cr 

The Profefli^n, or Employment in Life, 

The Nation, Tribe, Family, &Cr 

The Offices , of public Ltf^^ . 

The Relations of private Life^ 

The Connexion, Company, Party^^&c* 

T^ general dha.ra£ler, &Cc 
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Their Precifion cm: Ambiguity, 
: Their Intention, 
. Their quftpmary Forprs, 5^c* ,5jc^. r 



It is obvious that it may be contfenfent^tbihave recourfe to thefcr 
topics in any kind of difcourfe or convpo(]ti6n in which any par- 
ticular fad or perfon is introduced; as, whether a fad be proved^ 
ovdi/provedi whether z^tr{ovi<\st accufedj. or -defended \ whether 
a writer make a panegyric^ or f'^xniinve^ihe^i or fimply compofe 
a it/iory. ? 

To give an idea of the ufe«of afew of thefe topics, it may be 
obferved, with regard to yS'Jir, 4hat ^womAh is not fo likely to be 

guilty 
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guilty of robbery as a man ; but perhapg more likely to be con- 
cerned in poifon. With refpeft to age^ that an old man would moft 
naturally have recourfe to fraud, a young man to violence : with 
refped to nation^ that drunkennefs would not fo eafily be believed 
of a Spaniard^ as of a German ; and that an Italian would more 
eafily be adtuated by outrageous jealoufy than a Frenchman. 
With refpedk to fortune or condition in life, that it is natural to 
believe that a rich man is the moft likely to be the aggreflbr in. a 
quarrel with a poor man ; and laftly, with refpedt to education^ 
that a perfon educated at St. Omer^s would be much more juftly 
fufpeded of being difaiBFeded to the Englifh governments than a 
perfon educated at Oxford or Cambridge. 

But I would refer the perfon who is defirous of feeing a Ijpe- 
cimen of the moft excellent declamation upon a great variety of 
thefe topics, to Cicero^ s accufation of Varresy and defence of Milo ; 
alfo to his inve£tives againft Cataline and Antony, and to Fliny^s 
panegyric upon the emperor I'rajan. 

As materials for difcourfe may occur to us from confidering 
the general heads to which they may be referred, fo it is poffi- 
ble, likewife, that we may take hints of arguments from the 
manner in which they are generally introduced, or tht form into 
which they are thrown. One form of argument, for inftaffce, is 
from greater to lefs^ or from lefs to greater. Thus a perfon will be 
more eafily believed to have committed a lefs infamous adion, 
who is known* to have committed a more infamous one ; as, on 
the other hand, if a perfon have never been known to be guilty 
of a fmall tranfgreffion, it will not eafily be believed that he bath, 
all at once, been guilty of a great and flagrant one. 

Matter 
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Matter for difcourfc may alfo occur to a perfon who confidert 
what may be faid by way of objeSlion to what he hath advanpedi 
and what concejions he may make to his opponent. Hi$ invep-p 
tion may alfo be affifted by confidering whether he can, with 
propriety, introduce any thing in the form of irony^^ of a quef-^ 
tion^ of an exclamation, and of every other poflible form of ad- 
drefs. Moreover^ what will be advanced in thefe ledures upon 
the fubjeft of method^ will tend greatly to help the invention. 

* 

I am aware that this whole bufinefs of topics is objeded to by 
ibme as altogether ufelefs, and what no perfons, who are capable 
of compofmg at all, ever iland in need of^ or have recourfe to. 
To this I reply, that, in fa£t, no perfon ever did, or ever can 
compofe at all without having recourfe to fomething of a fimilar 
nature. What is recoUeStion but the introdudion of one idea into 

the mind by means of another with which it was prcvioufly af- 

« 

fociated ? Are not ideas aflbciated by means of their connexion 
with, and relation to one another ? And is it not very poifible 
that particular ideas may be recoUeded by means of general 
ideas^ which include them ? 

It is impoffible to endeavour to recolleSl (or, as we generally 
iay, mventj materials for a difcourfe, without running over in 
our minds fuch general heads of difcourfe as we have found by 
experience to affift us in that operation. It is even impoflible to 
conceive in what other manner a voluntary efforf to invent, or 
recoiled, can be direded« A perfon may not have recourfe to 
any particular lift, or enumeration, of topics ; or he may 4iever 
have heard of the artificial diftribution of them by rhetoricians ; 
but if he compofe at all, though he may be ignorant of the name^ 
he muft be pofleiTed of the thing. And if a perfon have any 
regular method in his compofitions, he muft, moreover, have ar- 
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raided Aofe topics in his mind in feme kind of orddr ; the federal 
farticolan of which, being attended to fuccefli^elyi fitrnifhes ban 
"fnth a pkm fi>r CMipi^tkn. Now is it not better to fit down* to 
eompofition provided with atokrsbly complete lift of thofe topics^ 
digefted with case and precifion, diaa make ;ufe of (uch an one 
a8» we- cafually snd' without any defign form to ourfelves from 
general reading oidf, of a little pradice in eompofition, which 
eannot but be very imperfedl, and inadeqpiate to the purpofe to 
which it is applied ? 

Afteir previoufly mmi(iingover fiich a table^ a perfon wottld be 
much better able to form* an idea of the Mtent of his fiibje^b 
atid might condu^i his compofiticm accordingly ; or perufing it 
after reading the compofiticMi of another, he might with muoh 
greater certainty know whether any thiftg of importance had 
been« left unfaid upon* Ae fub^e£l*; or whether, if the difcourfe 
were neceflasily Kmited to a* few argvtments, the writer had i^ 
kaed the beft. 

I cflinnot help being of opinion* that thofe pedbns, in^ particu«- 
kr, whofe pcofeflton^ obliges them frequently to compofe moral 
iffays^ and fermonsy in which the thoughts are not expeded to be 
original (in which, therefore, their chief bufinefs is merely to 
rtcolhH^ and digejliht moft valuable materials upon eachfubjed) 
would fpend a few minutes to good>purpofe in purfiiing a well- 
digefted table of topics,, before they fat down ta write* By this 
means they could feldom. be at a Jofs for. matter.; they would 
more eafily ieled what was moft important; and with lefs trpu- 
ble arrange it in« the moft advantageous manner. For want, or 
through negleA of this^. as well- as for other reafons, we often 
hear noble and copious fubje£ts treated in a jejune and trifling 
manner^ fome parts exceifively overdone, others of equal imi- 

' v.. portance 
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portance wholly omitted, and theiwhole put together in'amoft 
perplexed order j which exhibits the appcararide rather 'of ran;- 
dom indigefted thoughts, than of a compofition which wasth^ re* 
fult of a previous ftudy. of the fubje£l:9 and an acquaintance with 
the whole extent of it. And this previous acquaintalnce with the 
whole extent of a fubged can be acquired no other way fo eafrly 
«LS by the pcrufal of a judicious fet ^of rhetorical topics* 

If We pay any regard to the practice of the famous orators of 
antiquity, we cannot but be difpofed to think favourably of 
topics; for it is certain thit they made great 'iife of topics, as 
^appears ill the writings of ^Gieeto" and Quintiliab. Too much 
taay be txpedted from any thing',: and an improper wfe may b'fe 

maa6 of any thing ; but this is no argument againil the judi^ 
cious and proper ufe of it. 

It were abfurd for any pferfon flavifhly to obl?ge himfelf to 
borrow fomething from efvery topic of' difcourfe ; • much tnore to 
fet it down in the order in which they may happen to be enume- 
rated ; but, having glanced the whole, let him take what is moft 
to his purpofe, and omit every thing that would appear far- 
fetched, or to be introduced for the fake of fwdling the bulk of 
a difcourfe. 

I am very ready, however, to acknowledge, that rhetorical 
topics are more ufeful in the compofition oi fet declamations on 
trite fubjeBs^ and to young perfons^ than in the communication 
of original matter, and to perfons much ufed to compofition. 
Original thoughts cannot but fuggeft themfelves, fo that all the 
affiftance any perfon can want in this cafe, is a proper manner 
of arranging them. And a perfon much ufed to compofition 
will have acquired a habit of recollection, without any exprefs 
attention to topics ; juft as a perfon ufed to the harpfichord, or 

2 any 
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any other inftrumcnt of mufic, will be able to perform without 
an exprefs attention to rules, or even to the manner of placing his 
fingers. His idea of the tune in general, is fo clofely afTociated 

* * • # 

with all the motions of his fingers necdTary tc^ the playing of it, 
and thefe motions are alfo fo dofdy aflbciated together, that they 
follow one another mechanically, in what Dn Hartley calls a 
fecondarily automatic manner^ which is ahnoft as certain as a mo* 
tion originally and properly automatic^ 



LECTURE 
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LECTURE V. 



Of AMPLIFICATrON. 



HAVING confidered the proper topics <f argument for the 
proof of any propofition, it remains that I confider what 
makes the bulk of a difcourfe, under the head of .Amplification^ 

In general, whatever may with propriety be faid upon any 
topic, ihould tend to confirm^ or iUuftrate that topic; and be 
longer or fhorter as the cafe requires i and, fince any particular 
argument may require proof or confirmation^ it muft be confix 
dered in every refpeA as the original propofition itfelf, and be 
fupported by arguments fetched from the topics which are proper 
to it. In a regular difcourfe, the amplification, or enlargement^, 
is nothing more than a coUe^ion of fuch arguments and* obfer- 
vations as tend to confirm or iUuftrate the fubjeft of it ; and 
therefore not a fentence, or a word, fliould be inferted that doth 
not improve the fenfe, and tend to make the apprehenfion of the 
reader, or hearer, either more jufi^ or more firong and lively. 

More particularly, the precife nature of amplification, with re- 
ipe£l to argumentative difcourfes, confifts either in fupplying 
fuch intermediate arguments as might have been fupprefled, or in 
a more copious induSlton of particulars. 

A demon- 
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A demonftration may be given in fuch a manner as may be 
fufliciently fuU and concluHve to a perfon who is pretty well 
verfed in the fcience to which it belongs, or fuch as are (imilar to 
it, and yet may want a great many intermediate fteps, and me- 
diums of proof, neceflary to make it intelligible to a perfon who 
is not fo well prepared. When a perfon writes for the learnedy 
it is fuperfluous to ufe more words than will enable them to fee 
the force of what he advances, and it is impertinent to mention 
thofe intermediate ideas which he knows are quite familiar to their 
minds. But if this difcourfe be made intelligible to the bulk of 
mankind, and efpecially if it muft be adapted to the capacities of 
children and young perfons^ it muft be amplified^ by inferting in it 
thofe intermediate fteps, and mediums oif proof, which before were 
omitted as unneceflary. Becaufe it would be abfurd in any wri- 
ter, and would defeat the purpofe of his difcourfe, to take any 
thing for granted that his reader was not acquainted with, or 
to omit any thing that he was not able to fupply. 

Newton^s Principia is a remarkable inftance to the prcfent pur- 
pofe. The demonftrations in that treatife are extremely concife, 
a great number of intermediate fteps being omitted ; and there- 
fore but few, even of mathematicians, are capable of underftand- 
ing it without a comment. The commentary amplifies^ by fup- 
plying the fteps that were fupprefled by the author ; and thus the 
book may be fitted for more general ufe. 

When the proof of a general propofition confifts of the indue-- 
tion of particulars^ it may be fuflicient in fome cafes, to mention 
only a few of the particulars. In other cafes, it may be conve- 
nient to amplify, or fwell the demonftration by a more copious 
etiumeration. 

E 2 A nar^ 
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A ttarriitm or 4(/inpf$on ia ooncirei when onlj i^ few of the 
moft important particulars are mentioned, and amplified and en« 
larged by a more minute detail. The former ie fufficient) \rhere 
it anfwers a writer's purpofe barely to inform his reader of the 
reaffty of an: event ; the latter is necel&ry, if he be defirous that 
the reader be ivterffied in itf and affeSed y^ith \U 

Addijbn fSpfSiator^ Na. J 19.) obferving how fuH of life are 
thofc parts of ns^turq which are fulled to our oUervations qm-r 
plifies it in the fpHowing beautiful manner: ^' Every part of 
•* matter is peopled, every green kaf fwarms with inhabitants,. 
^ There is fqvrce a fiqgle huquour in the body c^ a man^ or o£ 

zjxf other anonaK in ^.hiph our glaiTes do not difcover myriads 

of living cr^afureRi The fuf^e of animals is aMb coveted 
^. witl^ other stmmals^ i^hich zxty m the fame manner^ the bafi» 
^^ of otl^r aniq^alsy tha^ tivQ uppn it.^ Nay, we fkvi in the mod 
^ folj^bpdies, a§ iq ma^te itielf^ innuq^rab^ celh and cfvities^t. 
^ that are crouded with, fuck itnperceptibkt inhabitants, as a^e^ 

too litt^ for tl^ naked eye tp. ^ifgoyej. On th^ other hand^ 

, if \7e, fook into the mpre bu>ky, parts of nature, \fe fee theu 
•*. feas, Iat;es, and.riyej:9> tfcji^ing.with numberlefskindaof liv-. 
•*. i^ crf;^f ure^. \^e i^nd eve^ x^cwn^a^^ and ^xO^\ wUdernefs^ 
^; aojjd woqd, plentifully {^ked with birds and beaAs.; and every 
*^ part of naatter a^ording proper nepeilaries and conveniencies 
•*• for the livelihood of multitudes whic?h inhabit it,'*^ 

It i^ likew.i^ ufuai tQ amplify narratipn and defcrip^on by 
obJ^ry4tms ox re^e^ms^/iTiiQxmvKtA^ By this me^a Polybiu^ 
greatly fweUed.tl^e bulk of hie hiftory, and for want of thijS- 
kind of . amp^iikation^ hfi^orica^ abfirafts ai^e generally very dull' 
and infipid. Alt books of meditation^ as Mr. Hervey^'s, qonta^ 
a, mixture of narration and rejSe^on ; and the pleafure with 
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which fucb books are umver£iliy read, demcmftrates the prc^riety 
and happifitefs of fueh a mixture. 

Thefe two kinds of amplificatbn are ufed in tiie body of a dif- 
courfe ; but it b often requifite that, prerious to the confirmation' 
of a topic by arguments* it fliould be explained very minubelyt 
and the parts of which it confifts be exprefled in more, or plainer 
termB> and mifiakes concerning it be pointed out, and guarded 
^gainfty to preireat mifconftru^lion.. This^ very ufefully enlarges 
4. diibourfer 

It may happen that the nature and conclufivenefi of an argu* 
mem may not be evident at the firft Tiew* In this cafe, it may 
anfwer a very good purpofe to amplify, by {hewing, either be- 
fore or after the proof of the propofition, the nature and ftrength 
of the arguQients brought ip fupport of it, and by dating with; 
feme exadbstds the degrj^e of infiuence they are intitled to. 

Laflly, it contributes tp fwdl a dHeonrie, to point out the 
connexion of tb& fintenee^ thzt Qomipo£t it more particularly than? 
by fingk conjun^ves^ in the manner explained in the LeEiunsr 
ttpon Qramman ^. 

Thefe a«!e the priiu^ipal fourees from whence materiak for am- 
plification are drawn. It will be to the advantage of a compo* 
fition that they do not fuc^eed one another in the fame order, but 
tfeit they he introduced with great variety. Thi* will give the- 
difc^KQrfe the greater appearance of ea^. It will be more pleding^ 
and in e^^ery refpe^ better adapted to anftver the end propofed 
by it. 

All the fauks which properly bek>i»g to ampkficationy are the 
following. It b abAird to introduce any thicig under any topic 

♦ Thia is a work which has been printed for private ufe, and will in due time 
be laid before the public. 

which 
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- which has no relation to it, not tending either to confirm or il- 
luftrate it. It is, likewife, a fault to attempt to illuftrate what ig^ 
too plain to need any illuftration. In this, regard muft be had 
to the hearers or readers : for, to a mixed muhitude, or to a fet 
of pupils, a copious illuftration, a diverfijied exprejjion, or a mere 
repetition^ may be proper, which would be abfurd before a learned 
afferably. But it is a greater, fault not to advance what is fuffi-. 
cient to confirm or illuftrate any argument ; fince without that, 
the end of the difcourfe, which was convidion or pcrfuafion, 
cannot be attained. 

Other faults in the body of a difcourfe belong to other heads 
than that of amplification. 

It is of fome importance to obferve, on the fubjed of amplifi- 
cation, that perfons of a very exa£l judgment are generally the 
leaft copious in compofition, and notwithftanding they have the 
greateft knowledge, compofe with peculiar diflSculty; their 
nicer difcernment, which makes them attend to all the relations 
and connexions of things, rejecting every thing that doth not in 
every refpe£t fuit their purpofe. Whereas thofe perfons who are 
unattentive to the minuter properties of things, find no difficulty 
in admitting a great variety of thoughts that offer themfelves in 
compofition ; a flight affociajtion of any ideas with the fubjed in 

■ 

hand being fufficient to introduce them. In general, the latter 
are more proper for public fpeakers, and the former for writers. 
The want of clofe connexion, fmall improprieties, or even in- 
' confiftencies, pafs unnoticed with moft perfons when they hear a 
difcourfe. Befides, no perfon can fo well depend upon his memory 
in comparing one part of a difcourfe that he has only heard^ with 
another. But all thefe little inaccuracies are expofed to obferva^- 

tlon. 
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tion» when a good judge of comj^fidon hath the whole difcourfe 
bdfore :him in ^r/Vi)9f^« 

It xxiaLYi likewife, be o£ fervice to add» that it h. very po£bfo 
a writer may cramp his fkcultie$> and injure his produOionstj by 
too great a fcrupuhjity m the firft compolition. That clofe atteaw 
tion to a^fubjedt which compofition requires, unavoidably warms 
the imagination : then ideas crowd upon us> the mind hafiens^ as 
itwere, into the midiO^ of things, and is impatient till thofefirbng 
conceptions be exprefled. In fuch a iituation, to rejeft the firft, 
perhaps loofe and incorredt thoughts, is to rejedl a train of juft 
and valuable thoughts, that would follow by their connexion with 
them, and to embarrafs and impoverifli the whole work. When- 
ever, therefore, we begin to feel the ardour of compofition, it is 
moft advifeable to indulge it freely,, and leave little proprieties to 
be adjufted at our leifiire. 

Befides, if we would wifli to communicate to our readers thofc 
ftrong fenfations that we feel in the ardour of compofitign, we 
muft endeavour to exprefs the whole of our fentiments and fen- 
fktibns, in the very order and connexion in* which they adtually 
prefented themfelves to us at that time. For, fuch is the fimila- 
rity of all human minds, that when the fame appearances are 
prefented to another perfon, his mind will, in general, be equally 
firuck and aflFefted with them, and the compofition will appear 
to him to be natural and animated. Whereas, if, in confequence 
of an ill-judged fcrupulbfity and delay, we once lofe fight of 
any part of that train of ideas with which our own minds were 
fo warmed and inlereftcd, it may be impoflible to recover it : and 
perhaps no other train of ideas, though, ffeparately taken, they 
may appear to be better adapted to the^fubjedl, may have the 
fame power, to excite thofe fenfations with which we would wifli 

3 the 
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the coApofition miglit be rcani* Whatevinr tbfife^ ftn&tiiMir bfl^ 
they will be the fame with thofe with which the ocMnpofifion ink 
.tmitten ; it being ahnoft impoflitte to eouhterjek fiitcefiifidb^ in 
iuch a cafe as this. As, thareforoi we wifh to affe£k and iliiBteft 
die mifub' of <3ur reaidersi we fbotdd endeavour, ^thoiit ioicng 
time in eacaminiog Cf ciy thii^ with ai mimite exadnds, to esL" 
prefii the vtbokjlati tf oiarowt minds while they are Uius affcddd 
and interefted. CSorredUoo wiU be employed widt more «dv«i« 
tage afterwards* 
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METHOD. 
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I. E C T U R E VI^ 



i^METHOD is Nartative Difcourfe«« 



TH E orator leing furnUhed with proper materials for 
difcourfe, from the topics of argumentation and ampIiR- 
xation, explained under the lad general head of recoIUSion, his 
next care is to difpofe of them to the heft advantage, in the moft 
regular and convenient Method 4 the rules of which I now 
proceed to lay down. This I Khali do with tcfpeA, to both the 
kinds to which every compofition mayhe reduced, viz« the Nar-^ 
rathe and Argumentative. 

If the view of fhe hiftorian be fimply to communicate mforma^ 
ition^ and he be defirous to do it in fuch a manner as to give it the 

f eafieft 
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cafieil admiflioA into tbe mind, and leave the moft lafting impref- 
fioa upon the memory, his general endeavour muft be to give as 
clear and juft an idea as poffiblc of the moft ftriking relations 
that the ideaB he exhibits bear to one another $ fince it is by 
means of their mutual relations that ideas introduce one another^ 
and cohere^ as it were, in the mind* 

In general, the order of nature^, or of their real extfience^ will 
be found to be, at the fame time, both the eafieft, aind, in every 
refpeft, the beft manner of reciting them, viz. the order of time 
for event ^.zxA ttyi4 of pUwy^ for tlye (ubjeds--0f wha& b called 
natural bifhry. 

Thus^ the chronological fucceffion of events hath generally Tup- 
plied the writers^ of civil hrftory, biography, and travels, witt 
the moft natural and ufeful method of eommunicating informa^^ 
tion. The geographer^ having finifbed one country, naturally 
thinks^ of pafling. -into ' a neigi|il9K)^iffn^.os(e } tnd, in natural' 
hiftory, we always expert am intire and unbroken account of fome 

one of the animal, vegetable,, or mineral kingdoms^ before we 

* * *.»•• ,,. 

be led to another. 

This is making thoie tranfikions which our minds^ aye moft ae^ 
euftomed to» and therefore make with* the moft eaie. It is takrr 
ing advantage of die ftrongeft afibciations by whkh the ideas o^ 
things cohere in: our minds^ on< account of which every particu-^ 
far of the. narration both< gains the eaiieft admiffion into our 
minds> and is beftf retained when admitted': whereas the mind 
is greatly difgufted with umi£ials^ and confequently unexpeded,. 
and, to usy unoatural tonnexions of things. Such connexions 
not being analogous to any^ other pre-exifting and eftablifhed in 
the mind, the things fo connedJied will not coalefte, and recal 
one another, ib as to be remembered in their order. 

How- 
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However, tbefe very fame rea(bii3t drawn froiii tlie rtatufe of 
things, and the ftate of th6 human mind, W which thefe irelations 
are addrefled, will often didtate' particular deviations from the 
general order of narration ; will admonilh the hiftorian td quit 
the order of time for a while, and the geographer that of prox- 
imity of iituarion. The relations of events to one another, hf 
Way of ^aaj^ and effeSt^ will fomctifties unavoidably, and very 
juftifiably, oblige an hiftorian to tracd an important event back to 
the caufes that gave birth to it ; and again to purfue it through its 
diflant conjequencesy far beyotid the sera in which it commenced. 
In biography^ thef confidefafiofi of the eflPefits of education, the 
influence of a ruling paflion, the confequences of an extraordi- 
nary and critical incident, and the like, may render in occafional 
tranfltion from a man's birth to his death, or from his death to 
his birth, to be by no means a difagreeable of unprofitable di*- 
greflion. And if the relation of fimilarity, or even of contra- 
riety, in natural productions, cuftoms, climates, &c. give occa- 
fion to it, we willingly follow the geographer and natural hifto- 
rian in their moft fudden and rapid elxcurfions, to parts of the 
world the moft diftant froni thofe they are profeffedly defcribing. ' 

In all thefe and the like cafes, a writer can never be blamed if 
he difpofe the materials of his compofition by an attention to the 
ftrongeft and moft ufual ajfociations of ideas in the human mind. 
We are not fond of purfuing any uniform track long without 
interruption : fb that the natural connexions of ideas not quite 
foreign to the fubjeft, with others which occur in the courfe of a 
narration, may, in the hands of a judicious hiftorian, give oc- 
cafion to digreffions from his principal fubjedl, which (hall greatly 
relieve the attention, pleafe the imagination! refreih and aflift the 
memory. 

Fa The 
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The danger is, Ipft thcfe excurfions from the principal fubjed,. 
tirhich are to inviting to a writer, and often agreeable to the 
Header,, fliould lead them too far : iince it is very poilible to pur* 
fue a natural and proper digrefliiw, tilLwe find ourfelves at a lofs 
for tranfitions equally eafy and natural^ by which to return to 
the principal fubje£t :. and no digreflion can be fiud to he uoex^ 
cfptionable, . that doth not conned ^^l^^Uy well at. both ends- 
with the piece in which it is introduced. 

If a digreffioQ.be continued till we quite lofe fight of the prin- 
cipal fubjed, the uniformity of the whole piece is broken, and! 
at the end of fuch digreflion the reader hath, as* it were,. to be^ 
gin again ; aod he maj^ be under a neceffity of looking a confi*^ 
derable way back, before he can. recover, the train dF ideas he had! 
loft, and without which he cannot proceed with the work.. Forr 
no chain. of. events can be underftood,.unlc& they be.feea in their/ 
connexion with others on which . they^ depend- . Every writer, , 
therefore J, (hould, by all. nxeans, . take care,, if poffible, fo to dUt- 
pofe of hia materials, as. that, nothing interrupt, or keep out of' 
fight, any train .of id e^s*. till the perception of thftm hie of little^ 
or no confequence t9 any things th*t is to. follow. If fuch di-- 
grcffions, .however, be unavoidable, it is^abfolutely ncceflary that, . 
after fuch digreifion» the. writer r^/^^/, or. recapitulate, . which is i 
by no means graceful;, 

I ihaU exemplify thefe obfervations on . the exceirencies and! 
faults of methodical narration,, by an account of the manner ofS 
fome of/ the moft confiderable.writera, iix that way^ .ancient and J 
modern. 

The generality; of hiftorians, . with Xenopbbn^ Livy, . Sidlujly\ 
%acitusy and fome others, aim at the* moft agreeable method of/ 
writing hiftory, viz.. by obferving the order of. time, in general \ -. 

butt 
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But by no means fuffering a regard to it to interrupt the account 
of any iMirCi tranfaSiion^ or prevent their looking either back- 
ward or forward for an incident that would throw light upon any 
charadier or event. 

This method all writers , of j£S?ft7« znd romance^ without except 
tion, aim at, as the moil agreeable and perfect : axrd fuch writers^ 
are the more at liberty to follow it, as they are under no con«> 
firaint from fuch a variety of confiderations as the writers of true 
biftory mufl attend to, and which do not always leave^them the^ 
mailers of their own choice*. If the matter, . or manner, of a/ 
true hiftorran do not pleafe us, it may be the fubjeEl that is in 
faulty if a romance do not pleafe us, we juftly blame either the^* 
invention, or judgmentof the writer^ 

VCbucydides^ out. of his^ extreme regard to truth, hath adhered' 
too fcrupulouily to chronological order ;.fo as frequently to pafs^ 
in a very abrupt and . difpleafing manner, from the midft of aa. 
important and ihteref{ing.tranfa^on,.to a very diflant and trivial 
one; andhe never begins or completes any tranlkdion but in its 
proper year. Being the fiirft among the Greeks who paid much 
attention, to exa^nef^ in. chronology he is the more excuiable ia^ 
following it fo clofely as lie did ; fmce. he could have no example, 
of any iixconvenience attending Jt« 

Herodotus rambles from his fubjed^ much more frequently than 
Thucydides, but on a very different, and lefs juftifiable account : 
for his digreflions from an interefting narration are fb far from 
bieing intended to keep us nearer to chronological order, that they 
throw us. farther. from it; when frequently, upon barely naming; 
a;perfon or nation, in the midft of an event, of which we arer 
impatient to know the iffue, he flops to give an account of, ,per«- 
baps, the whole hiftory of . that nation or perfon, or fomc parti-t 
li cularr 
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cular relating to than quite foreign to the aftion that is depend- 
ing, and without the leaft regard to the time in which what he 
thus digreffe^ to relate happened. But to the father of bi/iory^ 
and an old man^ every indulgence ought to be made. With alf 
his defeds of method, there are few hiftorians more pleafing 
upon the* whole. 

Xenophon^ though, in general, an ertcellent hiftorian, yet in 
his expedhim of the ten tbonfandy when he comes to relate the 
death of Cyrus^ in the battle with his brother, goes back to re- 
fate at large the intire hiftory of his private life, manners, and 
fchemes, &c. leaving the minds of his readers in a ftate of the 
moft anxious fufpcnfey to know what was the fate of the Greeks^ 
who were the proper heroes of his hiftory. The only induce-* 
ment that one could imagine a writer could have to make fuch 
dlgreiRons as thefe, muft have been to give the hiftory of fhtf 
fame perfon in the fame place, though at the expence both of the 
order of time^ and of the imity of oEtion. 

The digreffions of Tacitus^ to give an account of the origin, 
and early hiftory of any people or country, immediately before - 
an account of the wars the Romans had with them, have the bcft 
effedk ; as they both tend to intereft us in the progrefe and event 
of the war, and, confidering the fubjeft of his hiftory, contri- 
bute to reFieve the mind, in the moft agreeable manner, from an 
attention to a fcene which was in itfelf too uniform and difguft- 
ing. The fubjed of the Annals of Tacitus was of fuch a nature 
as to occafion little or no inconvenience from ftrifl: chrono- 
logical order; the unity of aftion being no where broken in 
upon by it, as it is by the annals of Thucydides. 

The wrrter of a Jngle hiftory hath no embarraflment in com- 
parifon of a perfon who undertakes to give an account of two or 
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more nations, whofe hiftories ^re iotermixed with one another. 
The former is at liberty to take as much' of any foreign hiftory ' 
as he hath occaiion for to illuftrate his own ; the other is in a 
manner under a neceffity, either of making repetitions, or of 
leaving chafms in one or other of the hiftories. The former ex- 
pedient is tedious and ungraceful, the latter makes one of the 
hiftories very imperfect and uninterefting. 

The writers of the Univerfal Hiftory fcmnA themfelVes in this di^- 
kmma, and their very valuable work bears too many marks of it. 
To avoid repetitions^ they have left almoft all the hiftories imper^ 
feft, which obliges a reader to look into feveral, before he can find^ 
a perfed account of any. They have likewife made the modern- 
hiftory of the Arabians and Turks^ in particular^ unneceflarily and 
exceffively tedious, by inferting in the text feveral different ac- 
counts of the fame event ;. when it would have occafioned no more^ 
trouble to the writer, and have been vaftly more agreeable to the' 
reader, to have retained only the mod approved account of anyr 
event in the texty and have left the other accounts to the notes^ 

By the ufe of nates the moderns have a confiderable advantage 
over the ancients, who had no idea of fuch a convenience. By 
the help of notes a hiftory may go on without interruption, and 
yet a great variety of incidental things^ worths recording, and. 
which cannot be introduced with eafe into the body of a work^ 
may have a place alltgned to them^ where they may be attended 
to at the reader's leifure. 

Bayk hath made the greateftr ufe of notes of any of the mo- 
derns. Indeed^ the text of his Biographical DiSiionary feems to 
fcave been compofed for the fake of the notes ; which, were fucli 
mfcelkneous remarks upoamen and opinions, as could not have 

been 
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•been incorporated into any regular work^ or have been publifhed 
conveniently in any other form. 

What Bayle did, in a manner, through neceflity, fome others 
(and particularly Harris) have adopted through choice ; and have 
thereby made their v^orks nothing more than unconneSfed anec-^ 
iqfes^ to which the text only ferves as an index. Whereas the 
moft proper ufe of the notes in biographical writings, is to fervc 
as a rcpofitory for the more minute particulars of a perfon's lifCf 
which, though of great ufe to illuftrate the charadler, arc yet too 
inconfideraUe to make a figure in the body of the work. 

The lives of Suetonius confift, chiefly, of fuch curious and 
ufeful particulars as tenfl to give us an idea of the real ^baraSlers 
of the Twelve Cafarsj and were by no meaos defigned to be a 
^complete hiftory of their lives and anions. 

Tacit us* s life of jijgricola, and ^intw CurtiuJ^s Ufe of Alexander 
the Greats are works of a very different nature, being regular 
hiflories of the adllons of thofe great men. Plutarch^ s lives are 
a moft judicious mixture both of private charaderftic incidents^ 

« 

and of public tranfadions. 

Tacitus*s trafl: x:oncerning the manners of the Germans k an ex- 
cellent model for that kind of narrative ; giving a moft diftindl 
account both of the general policy and particular inftitutions of 
that people. 

All didaSiic tredtifes belong chiefly to this head of narration j 

« 

the writer having little to do with argumentation, and being 
concerned chiefly to give as intelligible and diftind an account 
as poflible of all the precepts of the art^ or of every .thinj; 
Hbat is i:equirite to ht 4one in order to fucceed in it 

Whether 
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Whether a writer difcourfe of the mechanic^ or the liberal art s^ 
fuch as grammar, oratory^ &c. the nature of the thing will 
direct him. In general, ^ to divide the fuhje£fc into its proper 
diftind parts, and to give an account of what is moft eflential in 
the firft place, and what is only ornamental afterwards. 
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1^ METHOD in Argumentative difvourfes\ (f Kr^kVi^^iv ani^ 
Synthe si s r dwi g^ Geomethical Demonstration^ 



THE greateftr difiicnRy, in point of metKod, is found in pro-*- 
perly arranging, the parts of an argumenty. fo as to give* 
itiem the moft weight, and encreafe the degree of evidence re-- 
fiilting from the whole, by the aptnefs of their order and^ oon*-- 
hexion. 

Logiciana^eak of two kinds of method' in: argxunentative dit- 
eourfes> the analytic and the ^nthetic ; and the diftribution is- 
complete and accurate. For, in all fcience, we either proceed!' 
from particular obfervations to more general conclufions, which; 
\%analyfis\ or, beginning with more general and comprehenfivc^ 
propofitions, we defcend to the particular propofitions- which are 
contained in them, which is Jynthefis. 

In the former method we are obliged to proceed in our inve/H-" 
gation of truth : for it is only by comparing^ a number of parti- 
cular obfervations which are felf-evidcnt, that we' perceive any 
analogy in effedls, which leadis us to apprehend an uniformity 
in their caufe, in the knowledge of which all fcience coniifts. In: 
the latter method it is generally more convenient to explain a 
fyftem of fcience to others. For, in general, thofe truths which 

a were 
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vrcrc the refult of our own inquiry, may be made as intelligible 
to others as thofe by which we arrived at the knowledge of them; 
and it is cafier to fliow how one generd principle comprehends 
the partictdars comprized under it, than to trace all thofe parti- 
culars to one that comprehends them aH. 

On the otTier Hand, the analytic method is properly to com- 
municate truth to others in the very manner in which it was dif« 
covered ; and firft difcoveries are generally the refult of fuch a 
laborious and minute examination, as is, in its own nature, a 
flow and tedious procedure. Is it not much readier to take the 
right key at firft, and open a number of locks, than begin with 
examining the locks, and after trying fevcral keys that will open 
one or two of them only, at laft to produce that which will open 
them all ? 

Notwithftanding this, in theories not perfeftly afcertained, or 
with regard to fentiments not generally admitted, it may be ad- 
▼ifeable to inform others in the method of analyfis ; becaufe 
then, beginning with no princif^es or pofitions but what are 
common, and univerfaliy allowed, we may lead others infenfibly, 
and without (hocking their prejudices, to the right conclufion. 
It is as if the perfons we are inftruding did themfelves make all 
the obfervations, and, after trying every hypothefis, find that 
«tone wouid anfwer except ttat which we pcnnt out to them. 
This method is more tedious^ but perhaps more fure. Before 
we admit any hypothefis, we naturally <xn^der whether it wifi* 
agree with every obfervatlon previoufly made, an^ every propo- 
fition previoufly admitted ; and therefore in a method of com- 
munication borrowed from that cautious method of inquiry, we 
are of eourfe led diftinftiy to confider, and very particularly to 
obviate aQ Idnds of objedions. 

G 2 In 
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In fa^f almoft every branch of fcience (except fome parts of 
pure mathematics, capable of the ftrideft demonftration) hath 
been delivered at firft by the inveftigators of it in this method of 
analyfis ; and it hath not been till after fome time that the patrons 
of it have digefted it into a fynthetic, or fyftematic form. 

This latter method, however,^ is abfolutely neceflary when any 
branch of fcience ia introduced into Jfibaok^ where there is occa-* 
fioa for the moft concife and compendious methods of inftrui^ion^ 
It is only the elements of fcience that can be learned in fchools> 
and it would take up too much of the little time that youth caa 
give to their ftudies,. to lead them through all the flow proceilibs 
of analyfis in every thing they learn. Analytical difcourfes are>, 
therefore, more properly addreffed to thofe perfons who have gone, 
through their preparatory ftudies, and who have leifure for new 
Jpeeulations. 

Thefe two methods are ferdom ufed abfelutely unmixed in any 
work of confiderable length, except by mathematicians ; and for; 
the greater variety, in long difcourfes^ a method fometimes par- 
taking more of the analytic, and fometimes leaning more to the 
fynthetic,. is adopted^, as heft fuit« tKe tafle of the writer. 

A method the moft properly analytic is purfued by mathema»* 
ticians in all kinds of algebraic, inveftigations, in approximations^ . 
and in experimental philofophy : whereas the geometric method, 
of propofition- and demonftration is of the fynthetic kind. 

A great variety of modern, treatifes upon moral fubjedls^ ia 
which mankind are far from being agreed, have lately been writ?^ 
ten in the analytic method, as beft fuited to the infant ftate of the 
fcience. The fcience of theology hath been, perhaps, . too pre- 
cipitately handled in the method of fynthefisi or fyftematically ;, 
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and feveral ingenious perfons, being aware of it» have gone 
back, and have begun again in the more cautious method of 
analytical inquiry. 

Having thus given a general idea of the nature of the methods 
of fynthefis and analyfis, and of the proper ufe of both» I pro^ 
ceed to confider them feparately and more particularly. 

Since the fubjed of every fynthetic difcourfe is iomt propojition^ 
or theorem^ which is to be proved, and the bulk of the difcourfe 
a kind of demonftration^ it may be of condderable fervice to a 
compofer to have in view the methods of demonflration ufed bj 
mathematicians. 

Truth, whether geometrical, metaphyfkal, moraU or theolo- 
gicaU is of the fame nature, and the evidence of it is perceived 
in. a fimilar manner by the fame human minds. Now it is uni^ 
verfally allowed that the form in. which evidence is pr^fented by 
Euclid, and other geometricians of reputation, is that in which, 
it gains the readied and moil irrefiftible admiilion into the mind ; , 
and their methods of conducting a demonftration, and difpofing 
of every thing preceding it, and fubfequent to it, hath been fo 
generally approved, that it is eftablifhed* and invariable. Such 
a- fuccefsful method of procedure with refpe£l: to mathematical 
truth, certainly deferves the attention^ and imitation of all who 
ace defirous to promote the intereils of any kind of truth.. 

In order, therefore, to give the moft perfed rules of fynthetic 
demonftration^ I fhali explain the method of geometricians, and 
endeavour to fhow how far it may be adopted, or imitated with 
advantage, by. writers in general^ and particularly by divineaand. 
moralifts. 

Every 
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^very propofition is, by geometricians, demonftrated either 
fronx axioms^ that is, felf-evident truths ; or fuch as have beea 
elfewhere demonftrated from thofe which are felf-evident. 

In like manner, whatever we propofe to demonftrate, the laft 
appeal lies to felf-evident truths ; in moral fubjedts, to confciouf- 
nefs, or internal feelings ; and in matters of revelation, to the 
plain fenfe of fcripture : and it is very expedient and advifeable, 
in difcourfes upon important fubjeds of any kind, after the 
manner of geometricians, to premife thefe felf-evident truths, 
beyond which no appeal can be admitted. 

Moreover, left there fhould be any difagreement or difpute 
about the ufe of the words employed in the argument, it is, 
likewife, convenient that, after their manner, thefe axioms be 
preceded by definitions explaining the fenfe in which all the im- 
portant words which rcprefent complex ideas are ufed. When^ 
in this manner, it is determined in what fenfe words are to be 
ufed, and what are the allowed uncontroverted principles we are 
to go upon, they may be applied with great eafe and certainty in 
the remainder of the difcourfe ; and the demonftration in which 
they are introduced, will be freed from that confiifion and em- 
barraffment which would otherwife attend it. 

Beddes^ this method is, in a manner, the very touckjione of 
truth * and therefore, if our views really be to promote the in- 
tereft of truth (and fooner would I teach the art of poifoning 
than that oi fophifiryj this method hath another great advantage 
to recommend it. For if thefe definitions and axioms be laid 
down with due accuracy and circumfpedtion, they not only in- 
troduce the eafieft, the moft natural, and cogent method of de- 
monftrating any propofition, but lead to an eafy method of ex- 
amining the ftrength or weaknefs of the enfuing arguments. If 
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the argument in fuch a methodical difcourfe be not conclufive, it 
contains within itfelf the principles of its own confutation. Such 
a difcourfe muft be evidently inconfijient with itfelf. ^ On the other 
hand, if the definitions and axioms Jbe admitted, the propofitions 
I that are demonftrated from them, by the fimple rules of reafon- 
ing, muft be next to felf-evident, and carry the ftrongeft pbffible 
convidlion along with them- 

I am not, in thefe and the following obfervations, pleading for 
the geometrical TERMS,^x/a^ and definition, or for the very exaA 
and precife method in which geometricians place them. It is not 
the name^ but the tJinng that I recommend; and only fo far as- 
Kafon diredt^ to fimilar methods in fimilar cafes* A regard to 
ferfpicuity would direQ us (if we would be underftood) to es^plain* 
diftindly the meaning of every word we ufe, that is of the leaff; 
doubtful fignification, and. to introduce the definitions, if not 
formally, at the entrance of a difcourfe, yet as foon as they be*-^ 
come neceffary. It is manifeflly convenient likewife, upon fe- 
deral occafions^, to refer exprefsly to maxims- which are univer* 
felly allowed or felf-evident, in order to fhow diftindtly upon 
what foundation an argument refts. The more diftind we keep 
our own. propofitions, or thofe which, in any difcourfe, we pro- 
fefs to maintain, from thofe, by the help or medium pf which, 

■ 

we prove them,, the better. We can much more eafily examine 
any fentiments when we fee in what place to begin, and are 

r 

fhown their mutual connexion, and the dependance that one part 
&ath upon another. 
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LECTURE VIIL 



Of the feveral parts of a proper Demonstration* 



AFTER thefe ufeful preliminaries, viz. afcertaining the ufe 
of terms, and premifing what is univerfally known, or 
taken for granted, with refped to a fubjed, the geometrician 
proceeds to his propofitwn^ in which he lays down, in the plainefl; 
terms, what he hath farther to advance. This either conflitutes 
a fingle propofition, or is refolvable into feveral heads, each of 
which are diftinA proportions, and muft be demonftrated fepa- 
rately. Moreover, the principal propofition is fometimes pre- 
ceded by one, or feveral others, which are called lemmas^ and are 
deiigned to prepare the way for the principal propk)fition, by 
proving the truth of fuch other propofitions as may be made ufe 
of to demonftrate it. 

In like manner, if, when we have taken a view of the whole 
of a fiibjedt, in all its extent, and have confidered every argu- 
ment which we intend to bring in proof of it, we fufped that 
any of the intermediate propofitions, upon which the demonftra- 
tion principally depends, may thcmfelves want proof, or illuftra- 
tion, it may be extremely convenient to difpatch it in the intro- 
duftion, previous to our naming the principal propofition ; be- 
caufe it may prevent its occafioning any interruption in the courfe 
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of the demonftration. Such doubtful pofitions muft otherwife be 
propofed by way of anfwering objeStions^ after the demonftration^ 
which may not always be quite convenient ; becaufe the difficulty 
may have occurred to the mind of the hearer, or reader, from the 
firft; and his keeping it in view through the whde of the de«> 
monftration, may have prevented the arguments from being heard 
with that attention, and freedom from prejudice, with which they 
would have been heard, if that objedion had been obviated by 
way of lemma, in the ia(rodu(3iipo- The |;eometrician wifely an- 
ticipates all ohjeSliofi. 

In fome cafes, indeed, it may be impoffible to anticipate all ob- 
jeAions ; as they may be of Aicfh a nature as that they could not 
be underjiood till the demonllration had been lieard. In that cafe 
the objeAions not only may come after the demonllration (as of 
neceffity they muft, if they be mentioned at sdl) but alio may do 
fo without any inconvenience. Becaufe if- the objedion could not 
be underftood before t}ie demonftration, it coufld aot have occur- 
red to the hearer or reader before^ fb as to lay any bias upon his 
mind in die courfe of it. 

Objedions being thus, as far as poffible, anticipated, and the 
truth of every intermediate propofition that we Ihall have occa- 
fion for, proved, the way is property cleared for the principal 
prtf&fitiM^ which mufl be propofed without any ornament, in the 
moft intelligible terms* If the propofition be complex, the whole 
extent of it muft be fliown ia the moft commodious divifion of it 
into its proper parts : alio the order in which each part will be 
difcufled muft be pointed out diftindly» that the whole process of 
the demonftration may lie with the greateft cleamefs before the 
minds of thofe to whom it is addrefled ; and thaty in the prog^efs 
€£ the difcourfej they may perceive the connexion of all the 
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partSf and^ may fee all aloDg wbat progreTs the fpeaker or writer: 
hath made in his argument 

Icu cafes relating, to matters of y^, it may require a long andi 
GircumAantial narratiofi before the point to-be proved can be un«» 
derftood. Whatever narratioQ^ therdpre^ is req^ifhe to fet ai 
qi^^^ion in difpute in a clear lights belong^s to this part o€. a dif?*- 
cpu^ffe^ zffA is properly refjprxed to the proppiltion^ 

The. geometriciaojT' when he hath laid down his propofition^.^ 
proceeds^ by a feries of fleps which terminate in a fmgle proo^- 
to (how the agreement or coincidence of the terms of it: and as^ 
on^ dempn^ation^ in fubjjeds that will admit of it, is^d^iiive, 
a^^multip^cityia^jd, r^dun()apcy. of proo& is feldom affcifledby; 
m^epiAtic^ns^ ^ But; i^ tbis the moralift and divlne^muft coni^ 
tf{)t{.thc[n^lv^S;Witli^ following them at a great and very humUi^ 
difia^f » A^^t^e fi^^^. they treat o£ are npt always capaUc of r 
^fi^JmVtfin^fim%^\f^i^^^■fi^V^^'^^^^ K^ve reoovirfe -to a-vi^ietyt 
<>f-arg]ttip<utf8,.,cafett.of twlwcb'l»fty,a44 fonipt^b^ to proMuUfyt- 
(vJ^ifLh.in;.ii» oj^Or^n^lM^ adijijlja. of do85e«a).tiU the united 
firength of them all be fufficient to determ^np the aflent., 

IniJthid caf^lttiU pf .fc^qte co^ieqtieQyce that attentioa be paid to- 
^ipr/l^iO( thf,S*p^s^ f^pppfittg. theia to .be,of different natures, 
a^^. di^f rent^ d^e^f ,of )ftrength,j Arguments of a fimilarna- 
tur?». thftt iS|, dr^wi;! ffiom fimilar confiddrationsi as from reaibn 
Qr.fcripture^ obfisrys^tinn.or experience^ &c« fhould be ranged to-r 
gfthfrj bef^uf^ , in, tl^^if; pofition they confirm,, and throw light 
ugpn OQQanp^hcir. Aod though argumentst which have no weight 
o^ght by no; n^ean^ to^be ufed at all, and. one that hath but little 
wfijght h^ .bettfyp be Tps^edi where there are-a fuflScient number 
oi^/M^n.U^li0A^/tfi|uag, arguments^ ye& in ibme cafes it may 

be 
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be requifite to take notice of every circarfifUnce that may tend to 
dirow light and evidence upoh a doubtful fpeculation. 

In fuch an enumeration of arguments, it is not Stdvifeable to 
place a flight probability in the fame rank \frith arguments which 
are much ftronger and more concliifive. Rather, fince there ar^ 
fo many ways in which, with a little addrefsj it may be introdu- 
ced to more advantage, in an indire^ manner^ let it be hinted at 
in fbme other place. Very often an argument, difguifed in the 
form of an epithet, a metaphor, a comparifon or illuftration, &c 
is more pleafing, looks more like a redundancy of argument, 
and in every refpedl hath a better efFed, than if it were placed in 
an equal rank with arguments of more weight. Indeed, in fuch 
a fituation, it might be conflrued to look like a diffidence of our 
caufe, and a folicitude to make the moK of eveiry argument fa* 
vourable to it. 

If the arguments be nearly equal in weight, no order drawn 
from their comparative ftrengtb is to be preferred to that hatufid 
order which is fuggefted by the fubjeds from which they ate de^ 
rived. 

After the demonftration of the propofition, the geometrician, 
if there be occafion, makes mifcellaneous remarks, ferving to 
throw light upo|i the fubjedt, under the name oi fcbolta. Arid 
fuch fike obCJjrvations, particularly fucH as illuftrate the nature 
and force of the evidence, or point out fimilar procefles in other 
fubjeifis, throw an agreeable variety into a compofition, and tend, 
in an indire£t manner, to ftrengthen the preceding arguments. 

Laftly, in. the form of Corollaries^ the geometrican deduces 
from his propofition, now fully proved, other truths whfch flow 
from it, if the dependance be fo ftridt that it would have appeared 
trifling to make them formal propofitions. 
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In like manner, when there is no danger o£ too gpreatly mul- 
tiplying the objects of attention^ it may have a good efFed to 
fliow the extenfive and happy influence of the principle we have 
been maintaining, by tracing its beneficial confequences, and' 
(bowing the connexion it hath, with other acknowledged truths ; 
particularly whea thofe confequences, and thofe connexions with 
other truthSt are of fuch a nature, jhat they could not conveni- 
ently be introduced into the body of the difcourfe,,. by way of 
arguments in favour of the propofition.we maintain. 

Having explained pretty much at large how all the proper 
parts of an argumentative difcourfe, calculated to inform the un^ 
derftanding, fhould be difpofed, in order to produce their proper 
effed, I fliall fubjoln the following brief fummary of the pro-^ 
cefs. 

The meaning of the terms of the propofition^ ihould be accu- 
rately fixed, principles made ufe of in the demonftration diftin£Uy 
noted, and, if there be occafion, proved; the queftioa ftated in 
the mod intelligible manner, with a circumfiantial relation of 
every fad): that may contribute to fet it. in the cleared: point of 
light,, and the fubjedt divided into the diftind. parts of which it 
€onfifts« The order of nature mud chiefly be confulted in ar- 
ranging the arguments brought to fupport each of them, and 
flight probabilities fliould be introduced in an indired manner* 
Obfervations relating to the nature of the proof that is made ufe 
of, with the connexion and mutual influence of the feverat ar- 
guments, and other mifcellaneous remarks that may naturally 
occur, come next ; and the whole difcourfe cloies with a view of 
the extent of the dodrine, in all the valuable inferences and ufes 
that may be drawn from it. 

The 
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The principal faults in the fevcral parts of this kind of difpofi- 
tion, may be feen in the following brief enumeration of them. 

As it is highly requifite to define ftridly every term in the 
propofition, when the meaning of it is in danger of being 
miftaken;: fo it is. affeded and trifling to define thofe. that^ it is 
morally certain, will not be mifunderflood. 

We cannot be too cautious what principles we take for granted 
in order to argue from. 'Y\i^it , axkms> are the foundation o£ 
our whole fuperftnidure.. We ought, therefore,/ very rarely, 
and not without the moft urgent neceffity, to have recourfe to^ 
argumenta.adbiminem\ being fenfible.that though fuch arguments- 
may lead fome particular peribnsinto a right way of thinking, the 
connexion between truth and falfebood cannot be. natural, and' 
promifes but ill to be lading $. and .that whenever fuch perfonS' 
begin to-be aware that the principles from which you argued: 
with them v^ere falfe,^ they of courfe give up the fentiments* 
whicli were deduced from them* 

Diftribution is the moft faulty when* the parts are not of the 
fame nature and order^. and not* fufficiently diftindl ; . and by no 
means fliouldr any one of them, comprehend any of the reft. 
Rather fubdivide the priacipaL heads* of a.difcourfe into fubordi^ 
nate ones» 

It is a capital fault in the difpofition of an . argumentative 
difcourie, to divide the fubjed in iuch a manner, as that the 
writer fhall have occaiion for the fam6 amplification in. different 
parta of it) This i^ the confequenee of making the heads ofi 
difcourfe too much fimilar to one another. It is more ad-^- 
vifeable to make fewer heads, and thofe more diftin^.^ 
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In a difoourfe, in which a great variety of arguments are 
ufed, it hath a goo4 effed both to give a general view of them 
before they be feparately enlarged upi^n^ and to give a diftin£l: 
recapitulation of them after the amplification ; as it makes the 
evidence more intelligible, and unites the force of all the ar- 
guments. 

Introductions to difcourfes admit ef great variety, according 
to the nature of the fulgeft, the circumftances of the fpeakel*, 
and of the perfons he addrefies. Since the end that is pfopoled 
by every thing that is faid, previous to our entering upon any 
fubjed, is to procure us a more favourable hearing, and thereby 
prepare the way for the arguments that we intend to advance, 
we may, with advantage, introduce a fubje£fc by a variety of ge« 
neral remarks concerning it, particularly fuch as tend to fliow 
the tf/e and imp^tance of it j or by feewing the propriety of 
treating it at th%t particular time» in that particular place, in 
that particular manner, &c. It may alfo be very expedient to 
introduce an ebaoxy)U8 fubjed, jiy removing prec6nceived pre- 
judices, and anfwering popular dbje^ons. 

Introdu£tion9 may Hkewife be fuggefted by a variety of tem- 

» . • ■ • 

porary circumftances, impoiBble to be defaibed beforehand, but 
which naturally occur to a fpeaker, or writer, in the circumftances 
proper for them. See Qcero*^ introdudions to his phifofaphical 
and rhelorkal ditbourfes, and alfa tbofe to his oridtions. In the 
latter there is genei^ally the greateft propriety ; but the former 
have no peculiar relatioEi fo th« pieces to which they are pre- 

fixed. Indeed^ he aefcnovriledges fliat they were compofed before 
he knew what ufe he fhould make of them. The introductions 
to the two hiftories of Salluft are juftly to be found fault with on 
the fame account. 
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Of tb& Analytic Method; OfLock^s EJfey eh tSe UmmH 
Vnderftandingy and JSutcbefan^s Marut PbHofapfyi 



THE regular and u&Hiix^d fyiMiiefidls beftai4aptfcd (as^war 
obferved above}^ ta ,fab)c£b^;. the theoria of which are 
a£:^rcaiiied^ or'fy^ms'fw^tfae'ufihof Uaraers; MirfaDi JiX' general^' 
hxre oeeafidh t0 be> tai^hft m thdnnoft i eTspedlddas *inanndr; la' 
faft^ w&fiiidfTer7':fe^itrcMi£as:i}9af<^^ 

ekmntary. QOtetr ibr ths^uft of ifasdiimS|^aiid*ip^c1i!ar}7 in pure'^ 
msdltnlatfcs^'aiid ^ pfaiiDib^y ; 

llie^^nenHrf of writeti daU<^er'tl^ir<fenthneiltB td the ptiBGSi^ 
upDnt fob^edkk'bf ;fp0(mlMieb^iiy si^kiofet' and v«ry diff^t^iit me^ 
thod. r.' Fair from^^alwji^s layial^ ddWn propcfitioilb, and then^en- ^ 
tcrittgi'ugon; the ptt>of'of -them,' they as- fi^quentlj^ begin with » 
obfervattend »or' (?xpef imisfttsv and fhe^w h6w they -lead' to the prin- 
cipted they intend \tc>efttibMx: or, in a treitife of a cohfiderabie- 
ex'tesnt, they ^fe^foiiiteiihias ^6 oiie, and fometimes- tHfe other me-'* 
thod/ naminjf the prb^cJfltfoh bef(^e* the proof, or the proof ' be- 
fbrft :thfe 'p#opWitioh; ds th^ iniagiiie' throne or the other will*' 
iatir^uce their 'feritrmferitd'^with ^the moflr advantage, and make * 
their performance the moft agreeable totheir^reader^. 

I As 
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As the analytic method of commuaicating any truth is, pro- 
perly fpeaking, nothing more than a copy of the method of its 
invejiigation^ the more minute delineation of this procefs is beft 
referred to logic,*"which uiats-proferfcdly of the nature of thofc 
inveftigations. Little, therefore, needs to be added here to what 
was faid in the comparifon ,of the two methods, and the cafes in 
which th^ are eaph of than ^ft applied. A few obfervations in 
this place, fliall fuffice« 

Notwithftanding the analytic method of communicating truth 
be properly a copy of the method of inveftigation, it is mani- 
feftly fuperfiuous to relate every ftep of any aStual procefs. As it 
oouid not but happen that, m the ceurfe of every inquiry, a va- 
riety of obfervatioM muft have occurred wbidi were fi>reign to 
the purpofe, and many hypothefes have fuggefted themfelves 
which fubfequent bbfervatbns obliged us io fejed. Thefe abor-- 
tive notions^ contributing nothing .to the iUuftratbn of the fub- 
je£k, it is jcnoft ad'v^feaUe, in generailf to omit ; unlefs, in confe- 
quence of cqnfiderable ftrefs having i)een previoufly laid upon 
them, it be requifite to ihow that fuch ftrefs was unreafon- 
able ; that particular fadls and obfi^rvations, which had been 
urged in treating upon that fubjed, ha4 no Teladon to it, and 
that .particular hypotheTeit^ advs^ced and^^oittended iov by otherst 
^ere ill foiyide^. Mui^ more) therefc^y may often, with ad-r 
vantage^ be introduced into an analytic inquiry^ w^i^ich is made 
after other nnluccefsful inquiries^ an4 particularly when popu* 
lar |>r^\idices have i)een adopted upon any fubjed, than WG^ild .be 
neceflary qr proper, in a difcuflSon intirely new, and with xei^ped: 
to which there were, confequenUy^ few prejudices |o pbviAtfW 
jmd few obje^ons to ^nfweir. 
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In this latter cafe, that fet of ohfervations is the beft chofea> 
iivhich leads moft diredly to that only hypothefis which we have 
in view, and intend tp eftablifli ; and the moft pleafing, as well 
as the moft fatisfadory method of conducing fuch an inquiry is^ 
that which is as near an imitation as poflible of the method of 
approximation^ in feveral of the mathematical faiences. Let the 
final difcovery be opened by degrees, by advancing, in the firfl; 
place, fuch ohfervations as make our hypothefis only probable, or 
which conclude equally in favour of it and fome otHers. Let the. 
probability grow ftrong^r by degrees, by fubfequent obfervatioq^ 
excluding, in their turns, more and more of the remaining hy- 
pothefes ; and let the experimenta cruets^ which abfolutely ex- 
clude all others whatever, be refer ved for the laft. 

When writers do not difpofe their arguments in this manner^ 
^ they lofe," as Dr. Hartley well obferves, '* much of their clear *« 
** nefs and force. 5/r IJaac Newton^.s Optics^ Chronologyy and 
•* Comment on Daniely^ he fays, " abound with inftances to this 

ft 

*' purpofe ; and it is probable that his great abilities and practice 
" in algebraic inveftigations led him to it infenfibly." 

Since example contributes as much to inftrudion as precept, I 
fliall, for the farther illuftration of thefe rules, fubjoin an ac- 
count of the method in which fome of our moft celebrated and 
approved writers have conduced their argumentative difcourfes 
upon fome important fubjefts. 

I ftiall only premife one general obfervation, which is, that 
treatifes written profeffedly upon the 'whole of any branch of fci- 
ence, and which are not taken up with the difcuffion of any fingle 
queftion, are neceflarily of a very mixed nature, with refped Ko 
their method. For, according to the received divifions of fcir 
cnce^ they muft, generally, confift of parts that are of a nature 

I very 
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very different from one another, and which, therefore, require 
to be difcufled in a very different manner. Sometimes a regular 
demonftration is ufed; in other places the analyfis is preferred,, 
and the practical parts of the fcience are explained in the method 
of didactic narration, intermixed with the reafons (borrowed, 
from the fcientific parts of the fubjed) on which the precepts are 
founded. 

Mr. Locke, propofing, in his excellent Treatife on the Humart 
Under/landing y to inquire into the origin, certainty, and extent 
of human knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees-: 
of belief, opinion, andaffent; epnfiders, inr the firA place, alL 
the properties and diftin^ions. of ideas ^ as the elementa of all 
our knowledge^ and traces the fources from which, and the 
channels by which, they are conveyed to our minds. He thecb 
conflders iawhat manner, ahd with what degrees of accuracy> 
words are made to reprefent all thefe varieties of ideas,, with what 

relates to the proper ufe and abufe of words j and, laftiy, fronk 

« 

thefe preliminaries^ as fo many certain faAs and data^ he drawa 
the conclufibns he had. in view, concerning the nature and bounds 
of that knowledge, which refults. from the perception of the pro- 
perties and relations of thefe ideas, and the imperfedlion attend^!- 
ing the communicatioa of this knowledge by words* All, there^^ 
fore, that he advances upon the fubjed: of ideas and words muil 
be confidered as definitions^ axioms^, or lemmas^ to be ufed in the 
demonftration of the propofition he lay& down in the remaining; 
part of the treatife^ 

In examining the properties of ibme clafles. of ideas, he is led 
into large difquifitions concerning fome particular ideas; as thofe* 
of power^ identity^ d^c. but whether his opinions concerning 
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thefe ideas be juft or not, it by no means aflFefts the truth or ufe- 
fulnefs of the bulk of his obfervations and conclufions. 

His manner of amplification is very difFufe, and his method 
in the former part, didactic and narrative ; relating a feries of 
obfervations on the properties of ideas, with a tacit appeal to 
every man's confcioufnefs of the truth of what he advances. 

In Mr. Hutcheson*s T^reatife of Moral Pbilofophy^ we are 
firft prefented with 2( narrative delineation of the feveral powers 
and principles of human nature, the juftnefs of which human 
experience and human anions are fuppofed to avouch. Having 
delineated the internal frame of man, he defcribes the various 
ufes to which thefe powers may be^applied, and the various plea- 
fures and enjoyments we receive by their means. The nature of 
each of thefe fpecies of pleafure he examines feparafely, in order 
to determine which of them contributes moll to human happi- 
nefs, and thereby conftitutes the chief good of man. 

The refult of this analytical inquiry is, that the chief good of 
man confifts in the gratification of thofe afFedtions which have the 
happinefs of our fellow-creatures for their objeft, or are con- 
nefted with it ; which affections are termed virtuous. 

Virtue, thus explained, ' he branches out into its feveral kinds, 
and particularly (hews the extent of it, as refpeding Grod, man- 
kind, and ourfelves. Laftly, he demonftrates, more particularly, 
the various obligations of virtue, in the principal cafes that may 
occur in a flate of nature, and likewife thofe which occur in a 
ftate of civil fociety ; the rights and the lawful^ in every cafe 
being determined by the tendency any adion hath to promote the 
^ood of mankind in general, or of any particular fociety whofe 
intereA is confiftent with it 
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^f the Method g/* Mr. Hume^s Inquiry Into the Principles of 
Morals, Hartley's Obfervations on Man, Harris's Hermes*- 
that of Sermons, and of Mifcellaneous Writings, 
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THE plan of tlie moff valuabre part of Mr. Hume^^s inquiry/ 
concerning tAe principles of morals^ is nearly the fame with; 
that part of Mr. Hutchefon's Moral Philbfophy, . which corre-^ 
fponds to it, and may moft properly be termed analytical. For^ 
in order to determine the foundation of 'virtue, he confiders par- 
ticularly every thing that is acknowledged to gain the efteem o£ 
mankind ; examining upon what common property it is that their; 
encomiums turn, and in what meafure their approbation is be- 
llowed; and having found that nothing is the obje<SI: of efteem^ 
but vvhat is ufeful to fociety^, and, moreover, that the feveral! 
virtues are claffed in the firft or fecond rank of importance, ac- 
cording as they are more or lefs eflehtial to the well-being of fo— 
ciety, he concludes, that public utility is the foundation of all 1 
virtue. . 

This ingenious writer greatly excels in his method of conduc- 
ing argumentative difcourfes, and, particularly, we fee. clearly in^ 
his writings the advantage of piopofing fingular opinions in the* 
method of analyfis. The greater part of his difcourfes arc fo> 

exadl. 
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exa<Si: a copy, of the eafieft and mofl: pcrfe€l: method i£ inTelliga- 
tion^ that w« imaging we fe** ia every ftep of the procefs, the 
very mannei* in which he himfelf waS led to conceive the fenti- 
ments he recommends* To obviate objedlions, he carefully con- 
ceals the refult of fom6 of his inquiries, till his reader be prepared 
for it, by fuch a happy gradation of previous obfervations and 
inferences, that he cannot tell how to avoid it 5 and if, at that 
time, he fhould wifli to refufe his affent, and hefitate about it, 
as he has, before he was aware, affedtfed to all the premifes, he 
is at a lofs where to found his objeftion. This writer ought, 
therefore, to be read with very great ^ution^ 

Dr. Hartley, propofing a liew hypothefls of the prin*- 
eiples of the human mind, exainines very particularly every^ 
thing relatihg to, or dependent upon the mind of man, viz. fen— 
fations, ideas, mufcular motion, the extiernal fenfes, affections, 
memory, imagination, reafoning, dreams, &c. and endeavours to 
fliow that hone of the phenomena of any of them contradict his 
hypothefis ; that many of them admit a peculiarly eafy and com- 
plete illuilration by it ; and that the moil difficult cafes are not 
rendered more difficult, but rather eafier by the help of it. Andi 
kft this hypothefis concerning the principles of the human^ 
mind fhould be fufpeded to bear an unfavourable afpeCt upon 
a plan of human duty, and human expectations, he confiders the 
whole of both fyftematically ; fhowing, whenever he hath op- 
portunity, that the evidences of religion, natural and revealed, 
with the rule of life drawn from it, receive additional light and- 
evidence from it ; and, laftly, that it hath a happy influence both 
upon our conduCt in this life> and upon our expectations after 
death*. 

This^- 
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This is the general plan of that immenfe work. The particular 
method of it is ftridly geometrical, and fynthetical. The author 
begins with definitions and axioms, lays down formal propofitions, 
and advances fuch proof as the nature of the cafe will admit. 
He deduces formal corollaries from almofl: every propofition, and 
in the fcholia he explains the nature of his proofs, and fliows in 
what manner evidence is reflefled from one part to another. In- 
terfperfed through the whole of this work is a vaft variety of 
curious and ufeful knowledge. 

This method may not, at firft fight, feem fo well adapted to 
a theory fo much original as that of Dr. Hartley ; and it muft 
certainly have been a work of great labour and difiiculty to digeft 
a fet of fentiments, fo inttrely new, into fo regular and fyftcma- 
tical a form; becaufe in a fynthetic difcourfe every thing that 
is advanced mufi: have one particular place, and no other: 
whereas in the analytic method there is much greater latitude. 
For that method is a copy of the method of inveftigation, and 
the fame thought may occur to the mind in a variety of con- 
nexions. Neverthelefs, fo extenfive a theory could not eafily 
have been delivered without confufion in any other method. 
Befides, it v^as .enough to recommend this method to Dr. Hartley, 
that, of all others, it is the faireji^ and fhows the greateft im- 
partiality ; as a treatife in this form is the moft commodious for 
examination, and fuggefts the eafiefl: method of (howing the fal- 
lacy of it, if it be falfe. A perfon would be much more at a 
lofs how to anfwer Mr. Hume, than Dr. Hartley. 

Mr. Harris, propofing in his Hermes to trace the firft prin- 
ciples of fpeech, a»d to fhovir, by an analytical procefs, in what 
manner they may be inveftigated, firft examines intire fenten-^ 

ces^ 
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€es^ and confiders what differences, in the forms of expreffions, 
correfpond to the differences in their meaning. Having thus 
difcovered the properties of different fentences ; he confiders the 
particular words that compofe fentences, and thus having, by 
degrees, arrived at the fimpleft elements of fpeech,. and difco- 
vered how many differences there are in words, or the number 
of general heads to^ which they may be reduced, he hath com.* 
pletely accompliflied his icheme of anatyfis^ 

It may not be unufeful to obferve, in order to illuftrate the va- 
riety of m^thody jthat another perfon, intending to draw up a 
fynthetic or fyftematic treatife upon th^ fame fubjefl:, for the ufe 
of learners, would mod naturally take a method the very Tcverfe 
of Mr. Harris*^. For example, he would, in the firft place, 
enumerate the feveral clafles into which words may be diftributedy 
and fhow the modifications that each of them admk. After this 
he would fhow in what manner thefe words, according to their 
different fpecies, form Jintences^ and how thefe fentences are 
combined into periods. This is the method of the General 
Grammar of MeJJieurs de Fort Royals and others*^ 

Divines conduct their intjuiries into the fenfe of the facred 
writers upon any controverted fubjeft in a method nearly ana- 
lytical. For, rn order to give their readers intire fatisfa<flion with 
regard to their impartiality, they produce all the texts of fcrip- 
ture relating to the queflion in debate, ranging tbem under fuch 
proper heads as the nature of the undertaking requires, and afcer- 
taining the meaning of every paffage they quote with all poflible 
accuracy ; and they deduce the do<2rine they contend for as an in- 
ference fairly drawn from the texts thus colleded and compared; 
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It makes no material difFerence in the method of thefe inqui-. 
ries, if the opinion of the writer be advanced in the entrance of 
the work, and the texts be afterwards produced as proofs of what 
he advances. All fuch propofitions require to be proved by an 
indu£iion of particulars ; and it is a capital thing, in the conduft 
of thefe inquiries, that the induction be as complete as poffible. 

Our beft Sermons, with refped: to the method of their com- 
pofition, are of two kinds. Some are intended to be a demon- 
firation of fome do4lrine of religion, or a difcourfe upon fome 
religious duty, with proper inferences. In the regular fynthetic 
method. Others are ufually called textual^ becaufe the writers, 
afluming fome text of fcripturc, endeavour to extradt from it all 
the ufeful information and direSion it contains. They accord- 
ingly, in this latter method^ divide their fubje£l into as many 
parts as t)ieii: text contains diftin£t articles, and treat of each fe- 
parately, according to its nature. The method of this kind of 
fermons admits of endlefe variety, but the text cannot be changed. 

To the former the text ferves only as a mottOp and may be 
changed at pleafur^ ; the method being fUggefted by the fubjeSi^ 
and not at all by the text^ It follows, likewife, from the account 
given in the preceding leisures of the beft method of condudking 
a demonftration, that there muft be a great uniformity in the 
plan of thefe difcourfbs, and that each will exhauft the whole 
fubjeft- 

To remedy this inconvenience, it is ufual, and it introduces 
an agreeable variety into this kind of fermons, to take only fome 
part of fuch a fcheme of fynthefis into one difcourfe, Son^c in- 
tire difcourfes, for iriftance, are ufefully taken up in definition 
only, or in determining the fenfe of terms of confiderable confe- 
quence ; fuch as faitb^ grace^ &c, and, where wrong fenfes 

i have 
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hare been affixed to fuch terms, it hath a good effed, in giving 
the fenfe of them, to do it, as it is ufually termed, both negatively 
and pofitively ; that is, to explain, in the firft place, what the 
fenfe is noty and then what it is. But let every interpretation that 
is diftindUy refuted and rejed:ed be fuch as either actually />, hatb 
been^ or very probably may be adopted. Otherwife the negative de- 
finition is fuperfluous and ridiculous. Indeed, in many circum- 
fiances, to take notice of feveral that do fall within the above- 
mentioned limitations would be trifling and ufelefs. 

Befides, in order to avoid unnecefTarily oppofing popular preju- 
dices, it is generally advifable to define important words juftly, with- 
out talking the leaft notice of other fenfes that have long been af^ 
fixed to them. The very mention of them, though with a view to 
refute them, will very often only tend to flrengthen the mecha- 
nical aflbciation by which the words and the wrong fenfe have 
been connedted. Thefe flrong affociations are like habits^ which 
require to be treated with great caution, and mufl not be com- 
bated by bringing the ideas belonging to them frequently before 
the mind. Oppofite ideas muft be introduced, and they be fuf- 
fered to difappear, as it were, gradually, and of themfelves.* 

Other difcourfes prefent us with the proof only of any dodrinc 

or duty with one diftindt fet of arguments, of even illuftrate one 
particular proof. Others are employed in anfwering objedions, 

or only fome particular objedtions. In others again, after a brief 
explication, we are fhewn the effeSts of a dodrine, duty, or ha- 
bit of mind in fpeculative or pra(3:ical inferences. 

In (hort, as either a fingle part, or any combination of the 
parts of a complete fynthefis may be ufefully employed to form 
a difcourfe, the variety that may be introduced in thofe dif- 
courfes, which are not confined to any particular text^ but which 

K relate 
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relate to the JkbjeSj is prodigious^ And, in general, it wiH be 
found to be much mwe agreeable to an auditory to hear a fub« 
ytGt treated in a variety dE difcourfes, from different texts, and at 
different times ; each of which, by this method of diftribution, 
may appear to be complete cf itfilf^ than to have their minifter 
make ufe of the fame text, and the iame heads of difcourfe, tilt 
the whole fubjed is exhaufted. 

The above proceffes, <^ fynthefis and anafyjis^ are calculated 
either to demonftrate truth unknown to others, or to fet one that 
is known in the ftrongeft point of light ; and when a perfon 
propofes to treat a fubjed fully, with either of tbefe views, he 
cannot do better than to take one or other of thofe methods, ac«^ 
cording as the nature of the cafe will dii^. But fuppofmg the 
fubjed: a peribn writes upon be familiar, and his fentiments be fi> 
generally received, that be need be under no concern about the 
proof of them ; be may,, for the fake of an agreeable variety,. 
adopt almoft whatever method he pleafes.. In fuch a cafe there- 
is no part of a difcourfe,. and no fentiment belonging to it, but 
what may, by the addrefs of the compofer, be introduced in al-^ 
moft any place whatever, and the reft of the difcourfe be.fo ad- 
jufted, aa^tO'Occafion' no fenfible confufion or diforder. To fee 
this executed in the happicft manneri, confult the SpeStator^ and, 
other-celebrated familiar effays; 

To illuflrate this in one inftance* Mr. Addison's beautifur: 
flffay on omens ^ Spe£lafor,,'^o. 7, is introduced by a very divert-s 
iiig account of fome incidents that happened in a vifit which he 
made.. Thefe occafion a reflexion on the folly of adding to the 
real evib of lift by fuch fdperftitibus feara and fupernumerary 
duties^ To confirm this he recites a variety of other infiances 
fcnikr to thofe that occurredto him upon his. vifit. Thefe intro- 
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duce other obfervations .on the folly of that kind of fupcrftition ; 
and the eflay clofes with the proper method of fortifying the 
mind againft thofe terrors, and an account of his own temper 
and pra^ice with refpedt to them. 

The method of this kind of eflays is admired in proportion as 
the turn and fucceffion of thought in them appears eafy and na- 
tural. Confequently, the only thing to be attended to, with 
regard to it, is the franfition from fentiment to fentiment. Let 
the train be fuch as that it may be conceived probable that the 
thoughts would naturally fuggeft one another in the order in 
which they are put down; and whatever the piece confiils of, 
whether obfervations, refleaions, arguments, &x. (provided they 
be in tbemfelves juft and ftriking) the eflay will appear natural} 
eafy, and agreeable. 

The Ode, and moft other poems, which may be analyfed into 
a mixture of narration and reflexion, muft be allowed the fame 
latitude. Some bounds, however, muil be fet to the licentiouf- 
nefs of the human imagination, particularly that of poets, which 
otherwife would ramble from one fulje^k to another by very 
flight traufkions, fuch as may be forgotten the moment they 
have been made ufe of, and <:oniequently wholly omitted in the 
composition : io that, though a real train of conneded ideas 
tranfmitted the thoughts of the poet from one fubje^): to another, 
there rrauun no traces of that medium of tranfition, and the 
reader can perceive no connexion at all between the parts of it. 

Something of unity ought, undoubtedly, to be preferved through 
the whoie of every iatire piece, whether in profe or verfe ; and 
to this general defiga of the whole, every part, wherever fitua- 
ted, ought to bear fome relation. As in a piece of mufic, not* 
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withftanding the feeming wild excurfion of the notes, they are 
all chords to that which is called the key-note. 

A want of fufficient connection is manifeft in many of the odes 
of Horace ; the epifode of Eurydice in the laft book of theGeorgics^ 
feems to have been introduced rather on account of its own 
beauty than its relation to the fubjedt of the book ;. and it has ex- 
crcifed the utmoft ingenuity of critics to (how the propriety of 
feveral parts of Pindar's poems. In general the moderns pay 
more attention to regularity than the ancients^ 

I would obferve, at the conclufion of this part of the courfe^ 
that the whole ufe of topics and of the difpofition of them, hitherto 
explained, hath for its obje£t and end the informing of the judg^ 
mentj and injluencing the praSUce^ and that this is the only dire£b 
and proper, at leaft the ultimate end of oratory. The pleafure 
that adifcourfe may give to the imagination^ or the emotion it may 
raife in the pajjionsy are things that arc brought about more indi-^ 
redly, being cfFeded by the numner in which things that tend 
ultimately to convince and perfuade are exprefled. The oratoc 
may, indeed, intend to pkafe or affe£t his hearers ; but, if he 
underftands himfelf, he only means to influence their y^^^/^ir^^z/jj 
or refolutionsi by the medium of the imagination or the paflions* 

In thefe two- preceding parts^ of this courfe, therefore, thofe 
things^ have been, coniidered which are more peculiarly the pro- 
per objeds of an orator, and effential to his views* In what re- 
mains will be explained what is, though veuy greatly,, yet indi- 
redly of fervice to him,, and an adnmntage rather than a neceflary 
part of his art. This thought, by the way,, fuggefts an import 
tant advice, with which 1/ ihall conclude this part« 
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Let the firft, and principal view of every orator, whether in 
writing or fpeaking, be to inform the judgment^ and thereby di^ 
reS the praSiice ; and let him only atttempt to pleafe, or qff'eSf^ 
when it is fubfervient to that defign ; when the occafion itfelf, in 
a manner, prompts to it, and the bent of his own genius leads* 
him to comply with fuch aa invitation^. 
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Of TAST%i and the Nature ^/f Figurative Language. 



TH E third part intx> which the art of oratory is diftributedi' 
comprehends whatever is^^r/r^/^e^/i^ in a difcourfe or com- 
ppfition. The bare materials, . and even the difpoiition of them 
in a difcourfe, are adapted to dd little more than make an im^* 
preffibn upon thbfc perfons who, of themfelves, and from a re- 
gard to the nature and importance of the fubjed, will give their 
attention to it; whereas the fubjed of this lad part is calculated 
to attradl and engage the attention, by the grace and harmony of 
the ftylc, the turn of thought, or the ilriking or plcafing manner 
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in which fentiments are introduced and expreffed. We have hi- 
therto examined what we may call the bones, mufcles, and nerves 
of a compofition ; we now come to the covering of this body, to 
defcribe the external lineaments, the colour, tJie complexioo^ 
and graceful attitude of it. 

In treating of this part of my fubje£t, I fliall endeavour to lay 
open the fources of all the pleafures we receive from this moft 
refined art, explaining what are the properties^ or principles, in our 
frame which lay the mind open to its influences, as well as de- 
fcribe the various forms of expreffion which are found, by ex- 
perience, to afFedt our minds in fo agreeable a manner, and give 
examples of fuch forms of expreffion. 

Whatever jcontributes to adorn a difcourfe, muft either give life 
and beauty to the fentiments or harmony to the diSiion. I fhall 
confider each of thefe in their order. By ornament of thoughts^ 
I mean that manner of introducing and prefenting them to the 
mind which will give them the moft favourable appearance. 
This, therefore, comprehends all the pleafures which may be faid 
to be perceived by the mind ; whereas, when I treat of the orna- 
ment of diSiion^ I fhall confider the language as afFeifling the ear 
only. 

Whatever it be, in the fentiment or ideas, that makes a dif- 
courfe to be read with pleafure, muft either be interejling^ by exr- 
citing thofe grofs and more fenfible feelings we call pajjions^ or 
muft awaken thofe more delicate fenfations, which are generally 
called the pleafures of the imagination. Each of thefe kinds of 
feelings are, by feme philofophers, referred to fo many diftindj: 
reji^x^ or internal fenfesy as they call thofe faculties of the mind 
by which we perceive them ; wherea?, according to Er. Hartley's 
iheory, thofe fenfations confift of nothing more than a congeries 
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or combination of ideas and fenfations, feparately indifttnguiih- 
able, but which were formerly aflbciated either with the idea it-- 
felf that excites them, or with fome other idea* or circumftance» 
attending the introdudion of them. It is this latter hypothefis that 
I adopt, and, by the help of it, I hope to be able to throw fome 
new light on this curious fubjedL 

An enumeration of the Jironger pqffims of the human mind, 
^hich-are rOufed by the powers of oratory, and the art of com- 
pofition, I regard as foreign to ^my- undertaking to attempt : but 
It may, with reafon, be expeded that I ihould defcribe thofe 
Jmer feelings 'yfhXch eonftitute the fleajures of the imagination^ and 
^hich are feldom attended to in any delineations of human na- 
ture ; as B\f<>(omc critfca/ ffuations of mind Ttfpe&ing the pailions 
and emotions in general, the knowledge of which is effential to 
criticifm upon works of genius and imagination; and explain 
thofe forms of addrefs which are adapted to gain ajfent. But, 
previous to this, I (ball gire fome account of ^aftey and of the 
diflFerence between plain and figurative language. 

An exquiflte feeling of the finer fenfations abovementioned, 
may be faid to eonftitute a fine tafie : but no perfon can be a com- 
plete Judge of the merit of a compofition unlefs he perfeftly un- 
derftand the fubjeA of it, fo as both clearly to diftinguifh the 
character of the de^gn j as whether it be great or mean, new or 
common, &c. and alfo to judge how far the execution is adapted 
to the undertaking. 

The well-known ftory of the fhoemaker viewing the Venus of 
Apelles, may ailift us to diftinguiih our ideas in this cafe. This 
artifan difcovered no ftrong fenfe of pleafure upon the fight of fo 
extraordinary an efFeft of human genius, and therefore could 
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not be faid to have ta^^ but he certainly was a very good judg« 
of the proportions of the foot and of the (hoe* 

Judgment is univerfally acknowledged to be altogether ac-i- 
quired^ and that tajle^ too, or the capacity of perceiving the plea^ 
fares of imaginatioa, may alfo be acquired,i to a very great de- 
gree, is evident from the aAual acquirement of a variety of funir 
lar taftes, even late in life. Inflances of this may.be given in a 
tafte for flowers, for gardening, and for archite£turen which aiie 
hardly ever acquired very early in life. 

It is hardly pofiible that any perfon who* never attenxpted to 
iketch. out an objedi bimfelf, ihould have a high relifh for the 
beauties of painiting \ but Let any perfoa be inftru^ted in draw^ 
ing, let him be Huich employed ih viewing, and examining a greal 
variety of pictures, let him be led to converfe much with pain.- 
ters, and other connoifleurs in that art ; and I think one might 
pronounce, without any great appreheofion of being miftakeq^ 
that he would, infallibly, not only acquire judgment in the pro^ 
dudlions of that art, and be able to diftihguiih a fine defign and 
execution, but that he would have a relijb for it,, that what he 
approved he would admire^^ and that the view of it would affed 
him with a fenfible pleafure» The fame may be faid with refpeflt 
to mufick, poetry, and all the other fine arts.. 

Befides, it will appear very clearly, ia our progrefs through 
this fubjedl, that all t\\t principles of tajle in works of genius, the 
very fources from which all thefe fine pleafures are derived, are 
within the reach of all perfons whatlbever ; and that fcarce any 
perfon can pafs his life in cultivated fociety, where the fine arts 
flourifli, without acquiring, in a greater or a. lefs degree, a tafte 
for Ibme or other of them.. 

la 
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In fa<fl, fmce all emotions excited by works of genius confift 
of fuch ideas and fenfations as are capable of being aflbciated with 
the perception df fuch works, nothing can be requifite to the 
acquifition of tafte, but expofmg the mind to a fituation in which 
thofe aflbciated ideas will be frequently prefented to it. A great 
deal, however, depends upon the time of life, and other circum- 
(lances, in which fuch impreflions are made upon the mind. 
Youth, efpecially, which is favourable to all impreflions, is pe- 
culiarly favourable to thefe. But this circumftance makes a dif- 
ference in degree only, and not in the nature of the thing. Some 
perfons may alfo have acquired a diflike to thefe, as well as other 
ftudies ; but as this diflike was produced by an early aflfociation 
of ideas, fo it may be overcome by oppoflte aflfociations. It mufl: 
not be forgotten, alfo, that as our bodies in general differ with 
refpedt to ihtir fenfilnlity to imprejjions^ fo the texture of the brain, 
on which the mental faculties depend, muft be fubje£t to a fimi- 
lar diflFerence. 

I propofed in this place to fhcw in what figurative and orna- 
mented llyle confift:s. x In plain unadorned ftyle every thing is 
called by its proper name, no more words are ufed than are ap- 
parently fufiicient to exprefs the fenfe, and the form and order of 
every part of the fentence are fuch as exadly exprefs the real 
ftate of mind of him that ufcs it; not a quefl:ion, for inftance, 
being aiked when the perfon who makes it is able to fupply the 
anfwer. It is not enough to fay, that plain unadorned ftyle is 
that mode of exprefiion which is the moft natural : for ftyle vthe 
moft highly ornamented, and enlivened with the ftrongeft fi^ 
gures, is as natural as the plain ftyle, and occurs as naturally, 
without the precepts of art, and even without defign, in proper 
circumftances. 

L a Style 
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Style may be faid to be figurative when the literal ipterpreta- 
tion, according to the ufual fenfe of words, and the conftrudlioi^ 
of them, would lead a perfon to miftake the fenfe ; 'as, for in- 
ftance, when any thing is fignified by a term which was not ori- 
ginally affixed to it ; when the terms which are ufed to exprefo 
any thing would, if interpreted literally, lead a perfon to ima- 
gine it was greater or lefs than it is ; and when the form of the 
fentence is fuch as, when explained by the rules of grammar only,, 
doth not truly exprefs the flate of mind of hina that ufes it. 

Notwithilanding this^ fiyle that is merely figurative and orna-^ 
mented, is far from being calculated to deceive. For whenever it 
is ufed, no other language, or mode of fpeech^ could give fo true 
an idea of the ftate of the fpeaker's mind* though it is confefied 
to be by no means literally expreffive of that ftate. For ictftancct 
when Virgil calls the two Scipiosj the thunderbolts of War^ he 
makes ufe of an ornamented and highly-figurative expreflioQ, 
not correfponding to his real fentiments; for he would never 
have replied in the affirmative, if he had been ^aiked ferioufly" 
whether he really imagined they were two thunderbolts ; and yel 
no plainer terms, though more expreffive of their true chara£ter> 
would have given his readers fo clear an idea of the force and 
impetuofity which he meant ta afcribe to thofe heroes. 

Again, when the . fame excellent and correct poet iays that 
mount Mtna threw its f res as high as tbefiars^ aobody taxes hinx 
with a defigned falfehood ; though his expreffioas be not literally 
true, and we are fure he could not but have been fenfible of it 
himfelf at the time that he made ufe of them \ but nothing flior^ 
of an hyperbole could have given us a true image of the effort 
of his imagination, to exprels his idea of the very great height 
of thofe flames* 

Laftly, 
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L»ftly» when JiWis, in ika ^na.€; pQ?t, ia tb« rnidft pf th^ reU^iou 

of hi* advfioWtes, c«me« tp SlTOjicin »?fV'^, ioft^ad of iayipg, 
in fo rn^ny wprdf > that ^^/V ^/A^r 4kd tkerq^ jiddrfflfes himfelf 
direfltly tp bia father* ^p4 exc}aiffi§, J^iq m% p^Ur (^pHmx f^Jfum 
ieferh\ do any of hi^ rQ*4crs igiiiginQ be really conceived his f^- 
-ther to be within beiirixi^ ? 8pt no fmiple c*rr4tion could fupici- 
fintly have e^prcfled tbat ftrong regret, %r4 tQa4?r a^c^ioQ, 
which the rfviy^ of bia ffttUw** memory gwalff aed iff hjs ijilji4- 
We naturidly p^rjanjfy, every thing jhat ijaufes ifs much pleajTure 
or pain, and a vivid rfidotteiSiQp Qi^fEfi^ ^v^ry tjiipg ^^ip pFpfent. 
Thus this diredt addrefs to the dead Anchifes, though, ftridly 
fpeaking, without the leaft foundation, gives us the trueft idea of 
the unfeigned grief of iEneas, and of the afFeding fenfe he had 
of his lofs, and therefore lets us into the true fiate of his mind ; 
not, indeed, by a direct interpretation of his words, but in a more 
certain, though an indirect manner, by means of thofe cimw^ 
Jiances which always accompany that ftate of miad* 

Figurative fpeech, therefore, is indicative of a pcrfbn's real 
feelings and ilate of mind, not by means of the words it confifts 
of, confidered as Jigns of feparate ideas^ and interpreted according 
to their common acceptation ; but as circumftances naturally at- 
tending thofe feelings which compofe any ftate of mind. Thofe 
figurative expreifions, therefore, are fcarce confidered and attended 
to as words^ but are viewed in the fame light as attitudes^ g^fiures^ 
and looks ^ which are infinitely more exprefllve of fentiments and 

feelings than words can poffibly be. 

« 

Since, however, the literaL impropriety ti figurative expref- 
fions is ^ccufed only on account of their being confidered as in- 
dications of thofe feelings and fentiments which no words, lite- 
rally interpreted, could defcribe, they fhouW never be ufed but 
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vrhen the fituation of the perlon who ufes them is fuch as will 
render thofe feelings and fentiments natural. Otherwife, there 
being nothing left to excufe and cover the impropriety of the 
figure, the words prefent nothing but the ftaied aifurdity^ and the 
writer is deteded, either in pretending to feelings that could have 
no exlftence, or in afTerting what is apparently falfe and contra- 
didory. This pbfervation may be applied to every figure of 
fpeech ; and as it is an obfervation of confiderable confequence, 
it will be frequently repeated} and applied to the particular figures^ 
when th(^ come to be feparately explained and illuftrated« 
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LECTURE XIL 



^bc Divifion of this Part of the Work into what affeSts the 
Passions^ Judgment, and Imagination- 



Q/'/^^JSj^tJ?^^ Vivid Representation, tbeVfe of the Pre- 
sent Tense in defcribing paji Scenes, and of particular 
Names and Circumstances.. 



HAVIN Gconfidered the nature of tafte, and of figurative lan- 
guage in general, I proceed to coniider di£dn£kly the feve- 
ral obje&s that offer themfelves to our attention refpedling the 
ornament that fentiment admits of. Thefe, as they were before 
pointed out, are either fome of the more remarkable and general 
afFedtions of the ftronger pajions ; thofe forms of addrefs which 
are adapted to engage ajfent^ or thofe finer feelings which confti-- 
tute the pleafures of the imagination. Each of thefe three objeSs 
will engage our attention in the order in which they are here 
mentioned* 

The firfl obfervation I fhall make on the general affeSlions of the 
pajpons^ is, that they are engaged, and we feel ourfelves inte- 
refted, in proportion to the vividnefs of our ideas of thofe objefts 
and circumflances which contribute to excite them. The genuine 

and 
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and proper ufe of the paf&ons undoubtedly is to rouze men to 
juft and vigorous adion upon every emergency, without the flow 
intervention of reafon. It is, therefore, wifely provided, that 
they fliould be raifed by the immediate view and apprehenfion of 
the circumftances proper for their exertion. Being, therefore, 
blind and mechanical principles, they can only be conned:ed with 
the view of fuitable circumftances; fo that, 'whenever thefe are 
prefented, whether the paflion would, in fa£t, be ufeful or not, 
it cannot fail to be excited, and to rife to its ufual height. 

This obfervatibn fupplies us with a reafon why our minds are 
as fenfibly afFedted with fcenes of pufi^ or even of ideal diflrefsy 
as with a mere relation of what is prefint and real. All the ad- 
vantage that the latter circumftances united have, is, that they 
engage us to think more intenfely of the cafe, which will confe- 
quently make the ideas more vivid, and the fcene more intereft- 
ing. But that fcenes of ideal diftrefs have as much power over 
the imagination as fcenes of diftrefs that are paji^ cannot but be 
allowed, when we conftder, that even reafon can plead nothing 
more in favour of the one than of the other ; fince the pafiion is 
equally unavailing in both cafes. Why may I not, with reafon, 
be as much inter^fted in the adventures of j£neas or Tclemachus, 
as in thofe of Themiftocles, Xenophon, or any of the heroes of 
Greece or Rome ?' If the one never had any exiftence, neither 
have the other arty at prefent, which, with refped to xhtjinal 
caufes of our pafiions, is the fame thing. 

The faithful hiftorian, and the writer of romances, having the 
fame accefs to the fprings of the human paflions, it is no wonder 
that the latter generally m<ives them more forcibly, fince he hath 
the choice of every circumftance that contributes to raife them ; 
whereas the former hath nothing in his power but the difpojtion 

of 
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of them^ and il reftriaed evea in that. I fancy, however, that 
no perfon of reading and obfervation can doubt of the fadt, that 
more tears have been fhed, and more intenfe joy hath been ex- 
prefled in the perulal of novels^ romances, and feigned tragedies^ 
than in reading all the true hiftories in the world. Who ever, 
upon any occurrence in real hiftory, ever felt what he muft feel 
in reading Clarifla, George Barnwell, Eloifa, and many other 
well-contrived fidions. It is to no purpofe to fay to ourfelves, 

* 

" This is all a fidion, why am I thus afFeded ?" if we read, and 
form an idea of the fcenes there exhibited, we muft feel in 
fpite of ourfelves. The thought of its being a fidion enables us 
to make but a feeble and inefFedual effiprt to reprefs our feelings, 
when the ideas which excite them are very ftrong and vivid. 
Some perfons, however, may have acquired fuch an averfion to 
all works of fidion, that they cannot be prevailed upon to give 
that unprejudiced attention to them which this experiment re« 
quires. 

The ufe of the prefent tenfe in the narration of paft events, 
contributes greatly to heighten the ideal prefence of any fcene. 
This form of narration is introduced with the moft advantage 
when a preceding lively and animated defcription hath already, 
as it were, tranfported the reader into the fcene of adion. In 
that fituation of mind, he is fo far from being fenfible of the real 
impropriety of that ftyle, that it appears to him the moft natural; 
and indeed no other would correfpond to his feelings : and too 
precipitate a return to the proper ftyle of narration would have a 
Very bad efFed, as it would put an end to the pleafing illujon^ 
\vhich makes the fcene fo interefting, and which can continue no 
longer than while the reader conceives himfelf prefent with the 
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ohjtOB Hfaat are prdented Co hiB imagiiuitioflu la die tcXkmitkg 
poetical defcription of a battk, we hafe an example of a veiy 
natural, ud therefore (for the reafon given above) unfcrcdved 
traofuioii hoxa the preter to the prefent time* 

And now with ibouts the Stocking armies doled. 
To lances laneesj fliields to (bields oppofed ; 
Hoft again ft hoft the ibadowy legions drew^ 
The foufldkig darts an iron tempeft flew y 
TiAors and vanquifh'd join promtfcuotts cries, 
Triumphiing ffaouts and dying groans arife. 
With ftreamiflg blood the flipp'ry field is dy'd,. 
And flaughter'd heroes fweU the dreadful tide* 

In the follbwii^ defcriptioirs we cannot but feel the iff effeGt 
of too precipitate a return to the proper ftyle of narration, and? 
of the ftiR' worfe tStGt of pafling from time paft to the prefent^ 
and from the prefent to the pad, as it were alternatelj in the 
fame feene* 



Here all t^ tcrrops of grim war 
Here, r^es force, here ttemkh flight and fear ;: 
Here Jlornfd contention, and here fury frowned, 
And the dire orb portentous gorgon ertnioiCd. 

Iliai> V. gi^r 

Then died Seamandrkis, expert in« the chace,. 
In woods and wilds to wound the lavage race r 
Diana taught him all her iylvan arts^ 
To bend the bow, and aim unerring darts :• 
But vainly here Diana's arts he triesy 

The fatal lance arrefis him as he flies ; 

From 
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From Menelatis^ arm the weapon fent 
Thro* bis broad back and heaving bofom went : 
Down finks the warrior with a thund'ring found. 
His brazen armour rings againft the ground. 

Iliap V. 65. 

Since no form of expreflion can appear natural, ualefs it cor- 
refpond to the feelings of the perfon who ufes it, let no writer 
. adopt the prefent tenfe in defcribing a pail tranfadion, unleis the 
fcene be fo interefling, that the reader can hardly help realizing 
it, and fancying that he a£tual^y fees and hears every thing that 
is reprefented; otherwife the affectation becomes fenfible, and 
cannot fail to give difguil. 

It is a very extravagant ftretch of this figure when a public 
ipeaker reprefents a fcene that is paft or future as prefent in the 
very place of audience ; for it requires an xllufion capable not 
only of afFeding the imagination, but of impofing upon the 
bodily fenfes too, to cover the abfurdity c€ fuch language. 
Let this obfervation be applied to fonre preachers when they de^ 
fcribe the day of judgment. 

Thefe obfervations relating to the vivid reprefentarton of cJk 
jeds, flibw uft the importance of a difcreet ufe of fidion, and 
work^ of imagination, for the cultivation pf the human heart* 
The heart is inftrufted chidly by its own feelings. It is of con^- 
fequence, therefore, how they are dtreded, and it cannot be a 
matter of indifference whaX tales and novels are put into the 
hands of children and youth. When once perfbns are of an age 
to form ideas of fuch defcriptions, and feel the fenfations refulting 
from them, reading a romance is nearly the fame thing as their 
feeing fo much of the world, and of mankind. Whatever, there* 

M 2 fore, 
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fore, we fliould think improper for them to fee^ it is improper 
for them to read or bear\ for they have like fenfations, and re-^ 
tain fimilar imprefBons from both» 

In the fecond place, I would obferve, with regard to the con- 
duct of the paffions, that to reprefent things to the life, in order 
thoroughly to affed and intereft a reader in the perufal of a com- 
pofition, it is of fingular advantage to be very cirumjiantialj and 
to introduce as many fenjible images, as poflSble^ 

The powers of art have no other means of exciting our paffions^ 
than by prefenting fuch fcenes as are found to excite them in real 
life. Now in nature, and real life, we fee nothing but particu^ 
lars^ and to thefe ideas alone are the ftrongeft fenfations and 
emotions annexed. General and abftradt names are only fubfti* 
tutes for the particular, and are therefore farther cemoved front 
theic connexion with real objeds ;. infomuch, that when generat 
jtnd abftrad terms are ufed, the imagination, mud be employed to 
iieduce them to particulars,, before any real fcene can be imav- 
gined, or any paflion raifed. Now fince general terms do not^ 
without an effort of the imagination, iuggeft thofe determinate 
ideas which alone have the power of exciting the paflions, and 
the very exertion of fuch aa effort mufl, in fome meafure, pre- 
-vent that temporary illufion, which, is requiiite to the ideal pre* 
;fence of objedts,. it is proper that the writer,, who would thor 
roughly affe£t and intereft his reader, ihould, as much as poflible, 
make that effort unneffary, by avoiding general and abftrad 
terms, and introducing the proper names of perfons and thingSy 
which have a more immediate connedion with fcenes of real life.. 

Every body muft. have experienced, in relating any thing that 
really happened, how difficult it is to avoid mentioning thofe ciir- 

cumftances. 
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fumftaacea of thne^ place^ and perforiy which were orginally af- 
fociated with the particulars of the ftory; and it is evident 
(notwithftanding it be generally efteemed a markT)f greater judg- 
jnent to generalize ftories, and omit thofe particulars) that ftories 
told with all thofc circumilances, provided they be not fo many as^ 
to diilra-flt the mind of the hearer^ and too much retard the rela.- 
tion of the principal incidents, are generally heard with more 
attention. In fa£t, it cannot be but that thefe circumftances e-\- 
cite more determinate and precife Tdeas i and the more precife and 
vivid are. our ideas> with the greater ftrength do they excite all 
the emotions and paffions that depend upon them. The mention? 
of thefe particulars makes a relation to refemble real and adive: 
fife. 

So important is this obfervatFon, and fb far is it from havingr 
been thoroughly attended to, thatjt may almoft furnifh a criterioa 
to diflinguifh true hiftory from fable and romance*. Even the 
beft of our modera romances,, which are a much more perfect 
copy of human life thaa any of the fidions of the ancients, if 
they be compared with true hi{k>ry, will be found to fall greatly 
ihort of it in their detail of fuch. particulars as, becaufe they have 
a kind of arbitrary^ and,, as it were, variahle connexion witb 
real fads, do not eafily fuggeil themfelves to thofe perfons wha 
attend only to the connexion and fubordination of the incidents 
they have invented, and who, therefore, never introduce more* 
perfons or things than are neceflary to fill them up : vrhereas a 
redundancy of particulars^ which are not neceflarily conneded^. 
will croud into a relation of real fads* 

It may not be improper to add, in this place» that the mention^ 

«f fo many particular perfons, places, and times, in the books 

i o£ 
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of fcripture affbrda, to the curious obfenrers of nature and pro* 
babilitf) no fmall evidence of their genuinenefs Ind truth* 

The advice I would found upon thefe obfervations is, that i 
writer who would copy nature, and cottimand the paflions which 
Are peculiar to the feveral fcenes of it, Ihould, in all narration or 
defcription, wherever the circumftances of a difcourfe will admit 
df it, prefer a more particular to a more general term ; as father^ 
mother^ brother^ fijier^ &c. inflead of relatioh ; jujiici^ temperance^ 
veracity^ &c. and cruelty ^ covetoujhefsj deceit^ &t. as the cafe re- 
quires, inflead of the more indefinite terms wrtue^ and vicei 
and univerfally, the proper names of perfons, places, and things, 
rather than more comprehenfive tefhls Which are applicable td 
other ideas befides thofe that are intended to be conveyed. 

Shakefpeare interefts his readers more than moft other drama^ 
tic poets, becaufe he copies mature and real life in this refped 
more clofely than mofl others. It will, perhaps, not appear ifth- 
probable that Shake^ear6*S fVequent ufe of particular terms, and 
his attention to the choree of them, contributed not a little tx> hit 
peculiar excdknce in diflin^ifhing the palfions and charaders 
ftf human naturfe \ Whet eas dealing much in generat terms, leads 
writers to confound ill characters, and not to make thofe diilinc- 
tions which nature doth. If it fhouM be rather thought that 
Shakefpeare^s happinefs in diiltinguifhing charadters led him to be 
fo particular and circumflantial ift his defcriptions, it may be al- 
lowed, without contradiding the converfe of this hypothefis; 
and it equally confirms the fUppofition of the cokinedion that is 
here fuggefled to fubfifl between the diftinguifhing particular cha- 
raders, and the ufe of particular terms. Hotner abounds more 
in the minute details of circumdances than VirgiU and his cha- 
raders are better diflinguifhed. Virgil ufes more general terms 

2 upon 
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upon ftll oocafiont) aiid the fiLmenefs of his chancers h re* 
xnarkable* 

To exemplify this obfervatlon) I ihall iubjoin a defcription from 
Shakefpeare, of the manner in^^jwrhiCK T^ocligy was talked of 
among the common peoojep^ being particularly excellent in its 
]dnd» .^ ; 

Old men, and/beldams in the ftreet» 

Do prophecy ^pon it dangeroufly. 

Youi^ Arthj[ir>s death is common in their mouths $ 

And when i^^y talk of him» they (hake their heads,. 

And whifpcf one another in the car j 

And hc^]f(at fpcaks ddch grafp the hearer's wrifti 

"Whilft he that hears makes fearful aftion, 



With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 

1 (Hw a fmich ftand with his hammer thus. 

The white his iron did on th' anvil cool. 

With open mouth fwallowing a tayIor*s news. 

Who, with his (hears and meafure in his hand. 

Standing on flippers, which his nimble hafte 

Had falfcly thruft upon contrary feet. 

Told of a many tlioofand warlike French 

That were embattled, and ranked in Kent. 

Another lean, unwa(h*d artificer 

Cuts off his ule, and talks of Arthur's death. 

KiNO John, Aft IV. Scene 4. 

The facred writings abound with the moft lively and animating 
defcriptions, which derive their excellence from the notice that is 
taken of particular circumftances. See, among other paffage*, 
Ifaiah xxxix. 4- to 15. and Jer. xiv, 15- to the end. 

One 
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One reaToa why philpfophers feldom fucceed in poetry^ may 
bCf that abJiraSl ideas are too familiar to their minds. Philofo- 
phers are perpetually employed in reducing particular to general 
propofitionsV^' a CU fg of tfciftk^ns ^^^ unfavourable to poetry^ 
One reafon, likewife, why pnpfi^ ^s^ nerally fooner brought to 
perfeaion than any other branch of P^^*^ literature, may be, 
that, in early ages, the ftate of langufe^°^^ft favourable to 
poetry; as it then contains fewer abftrlu? terms. On this ac- 
count, a poet in an early age has the ad^^^^^S^ ^^ ^ ^^tcr poet, 
who has equal ftrength of imagination. It ^^7 ^ ^^id that, to 
counterbalance this, the greater progrefs whi^^ *^^ ^^t of cridcifm 
will have made in a more refined ^ge, will ^^^ advantage to a 
later poet. But perhaps refinement in criticifm ifi^ rather be un- 
favourable to the genuine fpirit of poetry, as an attention to rule$ 
tends to deaden and dilfipate the fi^re of imagination^ 
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LECTURE XIII. 



Of the tendency 2/*ftrong Emotions to produce Belief, and the 
transferring of Paffions from one ObjeSi to another. 



TH £ tendency of ftrong emotions and paflions to generate 
belief may help to throw light upon feveral things which 
occur upon the fubjcd of criticifm, and works of tafte and ge- 
nius. And that we fliould be prone to conclude, that very vivid 
ideas, and ftrong jemotions of mind, are deprived from external ob- 
je£b, and circumftances really exiftingt can be no matter of fur* 
prize, when we refle£t that objedts really exifting do generally 
excite fuch ideas and emotions. Vhid ideas and Jirong emotions^ 
therefore, having been, through life, affociated with reality^ it 
is eafy to imagine that, upon the perception of the proper feel- 
ings, the aflbciated idea of reality will likewife recur, and ad- 
here to it as ufual ; unlefs the emotion be coniibined with fuch 
other ideas and circumftances as have had as ftrong an aflbciatioa 
with JiQion. fa this cafe the abfurdity and impoffibility of the 
icene precludes aftent; and at the fame time, by taking away the 
affociated circumflance, it greatly weakens the original impreflion. 
But while the impreffions remain vivid, and no certain marks of 
fidion appear, the idea of reality wiH occur; that is, the mind 
will find itfelf ftrongly inclined to believe the fcene to be real. 

N • This 
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This may help us to account for the fatisfadion that is re- 
ceived, and particularly by youth, and all perfons of little know- 
ledge and experience, in reading the hiflory of fuch beings and 
powers a& far exceed ^yery thii^ human, an4 whach never could 
have had any exiftence ; as of fairies in European countries, genies 
in the Eaft ; the heathen gods and goddejfes in the ancient claflicaL 
ages, sind.imghts^-errant and n^ermumcers in modem 8orj» 

It may, likewife> iugg^ ^ reafoo why thefe ftortes are read 
with lefs pleafure by peribns more advanced in years^ In youth 
the vivid and magnified ideas prefented by fuch ftories, and the 
emotions confequent upon them, have a fironger aflbciatbn witb 
truth than any improbable circumftances attending them have yet. 
acquired with falfibood^ In reading them^ therefore, there . i& 
nothing to prevent the objeft from being conceived, to h^ idfalfy 
frefenty, and theif unexperienced! paffiona are excited mecha-- 
nically, as by the prefence of the like real obje£te« Whereas the* 
aflbciation which* fuch ftrange powers and properties have ac- 
quired with the idea» of n^qffibilityj fal/ebood^ and abfurdity^ ia 
Ae minda of peribns of confiderable age and' refledion, ofteoi 
makes it hspoffible fer them^ eve& ia iiraaginationt, to conceive: 
foch things really to exift». 

If, however, the fidion be confident wtdi, itfetf^ and be naturaK 
Hpon any uniform principles, <x fuppofitions,. £> that it (hall re-^ 
quire only one fingte effort of the imagination^ to conceive the* 
exiftence of the imaginary beings and powers, and the ideas of* 
inconfiftency and contradiAioa do not frequently occuc through) 
the courfe of the narration, to defboy the illufion; a readenof az 
Hvely turn of mind, thougkof good difcerimient, may enter intoi 
the fcene, and receive great pleafure firom the performance; Buft 
itill:, in confequence of a thoufand ceiterated^ aflbdations, all re-^ 

prefen- 
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prefentations of thifigs not founded on nature and truth yjiW 
grow tefs and lefs intcreAing as men advance in life. Even 
thofe fiaions which raoft nearly refemble truths have hut little 
-power of amufing perfons of great age and refledion. And 
that ftories in which are introduced fuch imaginary beings 
as the heathen gods^ fairies, getties, necromancers, and the 
like, retain their power of amufing perfons of reading and 
tafte fo long as they do, may be afcribed to the impreflSons made 
by them upon fuch perfons in their very early years ; by means 
of which the fcenes in which they are exhibited are rendered 
' much more vivid, and confequently have ftronger aflTociations 
with reality than they would have had, if thofe perfons had not 
been made acquainted with them, till they had been capable 
of perceiving their abfurdity. 

Our pronenefs to verify ftrong fenfations may be feen, in the 
pleafure we receive from arguments 4i&tended to prove that there 
is fome foundation in true hiftory for thofe ftories which af- 
feded us ftrongly when we were young ; for inftance, the fabu- 
lous hiftory and mythology of the Greeks ; the poflibility of 
JEneas and Dido having been cotemporaries ; the favourable 
hearing which arguments in proof of the reality of apparitions 
and witches have met with from many perfons of fenfe and ex*- 
perience ; and from the pleafure which all perfons of tafte have 
lately received, from the attempt to fhew the real correfpondence 
there is with nature and truth in the manners, cuftoms, cere- 
monies, and extravagancies of chivalry. May I not, likewife, 
appeal to all perfons of reading and imagination, if it would not 
give thern a moft fenfible pleafure to receive certain information, 
that all the adventures of fuch perfons as Robin/on Crufoe^ and 
pthecs whofe iiditious ftories they have read with delight, 

N 2 were 
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were literally true? And whatever we fhoold receive pkafure 
from believing, we ihould certainly be inclined to believe. , 

This connexion of vivid ideas and emotions with reality, will 
eafily furnifli the mind with pretences for juftifying the extrava* 
gance of fuch pafiions as love, gratitude, anger, revenge, and 
envy. If thefe pallions be raifed, though ever fa unreafonably, 
they are often able, by thia means, to adjuft the objeft to their 
gratification. Befides, (ince, in confequence of ahBoft conftant 
joint impreffionSy ail idea& are alTociated with other ideas iimilar 
to themfelvesy thefe pafiions, while the mind is under their in- 
fluence, and as it were whoUy occupied by them, will excite> ia 
abundance,, all fuch ideas as confpire with themfelves, and pre* 
elude all* attention to objeds and circumflances conneded with^ 
and which would tend to introduce, aa oppofite fiate of mind. 

In the eye of the captivated lover, the objed; of his affections- 
appears with nu)Pe clu^nns thaa firfl excited his paflion:: 
and how apt are we tatake offence at thbfe perfons who endea- 
vour to give us an. ill opinion of thofe wha have fhown us kind* 
nefs or refpedt ?■ On the other hand, how little merit can any^ 
body aHow the man that hath affronted him ?. and how mean, and 
contemptible a figure do thofe perfons ibmetimes make in our 
imagination^ whofe fuperiority at firft excited our envy ?. 

An attention to thefe affcdions of oup minds will fhow wb the* 
admirable propriety of innumerable fine touches of paflion. in oup 
inimitabte Shakefpeare. How naturaUy doth he reprefent Caflius, 
full of envy at the greatnefs of Caefar, whofe. equal he had been, 
dwelling upon, every little circumflance which fhows the natural* 
weaknefa of him whom fortune had made hi^mafler. Speaking: 
of their fwimming together crofs the Tiber> he fays, 

But 
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' But ere we could arrive the point propofed» , . 
Csefar cry*d, Help, me, Caffius, or I fink. 
I, as iEneas our great anceftor. 
Did from the flames of Troy, upon his fhoulder. 
The old Anchifes bear ; fo from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Csefar. 



Again, in the fame fpeech) 

He had a fever when he was ia Spain, 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did fhake. 'Tis true this god did (hake. 
" 1 did hear him groan. 



Ay, and that tongue of his. 

Alas ! it cried. Give me fome drink, Tiiiniusi 

As a fick girl;.—— J;ulius GiESAR,. Aft I. Scene 3. 

In the fame* author, king Lear, expofed to a violent temped^ 
with his mind full of the ingratitude of his daughters, to juftify 
his vexation and impatience,, conceives them to have taken part 
with his, daughters.. ♦ 



Here I ftand your Brave^ 



A poor, infirm, weak, and dfcfpifed old man; 
But yet I call you fervile'minifters. 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd! 
Your high-engender'd battles, *gain{t a head 
So old, and white as this. Oh ! Oh ! 'tis fouL 

Aft III. Scene 24 

This is perfeaiy naturaF, provided we can fuppofe his mind to 
haye been fo violently agitated as to perfonify, and feel real indig- 
nation 



« » 
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nation againft thiogs inanimate, wbich^aswill^ ekjplained (hortly) 

18 perhaps oftener the real cafelhan is commonly imagined. 

With equal regard to. nature doth he reprefent Hamlet as 

ihorteniog. the time that interrened between /the death of his fa« 

ther and the marriage of his mother with his uncle, becaufe that 

circumftance heightened and gratified his indignation. At firft 

he fays, 

■ That it (hould come to this ! 

But two months dead; ^nay/ hot lb much, not t<\ro, 

» 

Prefently after, in the fame folildquy. 



-Yet^witdin a month. 



' Aftdrwaxds he calls it a little month ^lind, at laft. 



yn the fait of moft unrighteous tears 
Had left the flufhing of her galled eyes, 

She married- Oh moft wicked fpeed, to poft 

With fuch dexterity to inceftuous Jheets. 

A£t I. Scene i. 

Nearly allied to this lafl obfervation is the following, that all 
(Irong pafTions and emotions are liable to be transferred to indif- 
ferent objects, either-related to the proper objedt, or thofe whofc 
ideas are accidentally prefent to the mind, at the time that it is 
under the In&uence of fuch emotion or paflion. This is nothing 
more than the iimpleft cafe of the aflfociation of ideas, but the 
cfFeds of it are well worthy of our attention. Brute creatures, 
and even inanimate things, are not exempted from being, in this 
indired manner, the objeds of fuch human paffions, as it were 

the greateft abfurdity to fuppofe them the Jufi obje^s of. 

Do 




. JDp nqjt , alt. poets. aod wnter? .of romance. r^prefcnt enamoured' 
fovers in raptures with every thin^ belonging to. the object, of^ 
their affefltions, and? taking uncommon plealure in the grovesv 
and every^ place whece they have had their delightful interviews. 
Pious David envied even the fwallows which had built their nefts 

m 

and laid their young in the Houfe of God. Aware of this, do 
Bot all perfona dread to communicate difagreeable information^, 
and are they not eager to be the meflengers of good news ? In 
the former cafe, the mefTenger becomes the objedt of averfion ;; 
HI the. latter, cafe, he ie regarded witb ^opd-will and fdendfhip. 

The lofs . or abfence of a friend may give fo much uneafinefs^ 
that our impatience for the w,ant of him, ihall produce a kind of 
kidignation,. which may, for a moment, fall- even upon the ob-^ 
je<St of our affection himfelf*. This delicate circumfiance, as> 
Lord Kaimes obferves, hath not efcaped the notice of Shake-^ 
^eare^ who hath given an exa£fc idea of it^, ia tlie laft wocds of 
the following paflagc :. 



»■ ■■ ■ 



He is drown^ 



Whom thus w« ftray to find, and the fea mocks 
Our fhiftrate fearch on land*. Well, let him go. 

Tbmpest, Ad III. Scene 3. 

Ik is poffible, however, that the poet might have had nothing: 
more in view than fimply to exprefa acquiefcence in the event. For 
the words, Well^ let him gOy will not exprefa any thing of indsg-^ 
nation^ without a particular tone^ and manner^, in the pronunciai^ 
tion of them> 

With as true a hand hath fie copied tfaefe finer touches of na^ 
ture in reprefenting King Richard as expreffing hia indignation^ 

t againSl: 
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againft a horfe which had formerly been his, but which his cncrtiy 
had got pofleffion of, and then rode. 

That jade had cat bread from my royal hand ; 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not ftumble ? Would he not fall down ? 
(Since pride muft have a fall) and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did ufurp his back. ^ 

Richard IL A£t V. Scene ii. 

In the fame matter of the human feelings we fee the mind of 
Othello^ when thrown into a violent perturbation by the fir ft fuf- 
picion of jealoufy againft his wife, defcribed as exprefling its firft 
refentment in terms of the utmoft impatience againft the in- 
former« . , . 

Villain, be fare thou prove my love a whore ! 

Be fiire of it, &c. 

Othello, Afl III. Scene 8. 



That thefe feeming irregular fallies of paffion are, however, 
natural^ may eafily be conceived from confidering, that in our 
infancy vre ' hevei' look farther than the near eft caufe of 
our difquiet on which to fix our refentment ; that few perfons^ 
upon fudden provocation, can forbear exprefling their refentment 
in the fame indifcrimrnate manner; and that there are many well- 
attefted inftances of the greateft imaginable extravagancies of this 
kind in perfons of ftrong paffions and little reflection. Are we 
not credibly informed by Herodotus, that Xerxes, in great wrath 
and earneftnefs, infulted the Hellefpont, both by words and ac- 
tiojis, when he found the bridge he had laid over it broken to 
pieces. Nay, did not the Athenians inftitute a procefs at law 

2 againft 
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againft all inftruments of murder, by which clubs, axes, fwords, 
and the like, were ftridlly tried, and, if found guilty, expelled 
the territories of Attica? Nothing like any of thefe inftances 
could ever have occurred^ nor could anj^ paflion ever have been 
expreffed, or gratified, in fo abfurd a manner, if the mind had 
not been under a temporary illufion^ during which it actually con- 
ceived thofe things, which were no moral agents, to be the pro- 
per objeifis of paffion. 

Let it be obferved, that the perfonification ofbrtrte creatures 
and inanimate things is taken notice of in this place, as it ac- 
counts for their becoming the objeds of the pqffions properly fo 
called. Thie^ fubjed will be confidered in a. future ledure in 
quite another light, as contributing, to excite i^aok Jiner feeSngSj 
which have been befor« fpdi^eii cf, as conftitutiog; the pleafures 
of the imagiaatioot 
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LECTURE XIV. 



Of the Injhunce of the Paffions on each otbery and other Cfrcum^ 

Jances relating to Jirong Emotions of Mind. 



ANOl'HER obfenration relatmg to the paflions, and' of 
confiderable ufe in criticifini is that they are excited with 
more or lefs eafe according to the Jiate of mind previous to them ; 
and: that when feyeral of them are in joint pofleflion of the 
mind^ they are liable to be greatly affe&ed by their mutual influx 
ences upon^ one* another. 

Thofe pa{fions> the emotione betbngin^ to which^ ace fimilar^ 
eafily introduce, and^ as it wer£, pafs into one another*^ As Mr.. 
Hume well exprefles it, *^ All refembfing impreffions areconneded 
^ together ; and no fooner one ariies, than^ the reft naturally fol«^ 
^ low. Grief and difaf^intment give ri^e to anger^ anger ta 

envy, envy to malice, and malice to grief again. In: like* 

mamier our temper^ when elevated with joy, naturally throws^ 
«^ itfelf into love^ generofity, courage, pridej and other refemi- 
** bling aflFcdions-**^ Harness dijfertation on, the pajjions^ 

On the other hand, when emotions of a very oppofi'te nature,, 
which confift of contrary feelings^ are, from independent caufes, 
excited m the mind at the fame time, the oppofition^ or con«- 
traft, ferves to heighten both. Their difference being hereby 

rendered 
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rendered very fenfible, each of them is more ftrongly felt 
than either of them would have been, if they had been impreflfed 

fingly. 

The former of thefe obfervations admits of the eafieft illuf- 
tration from the kindred pajjions^ as they may be called, of fovc 
and pity. Thefe, having the fame languid tone, the fame fitu- 
at ion of mind is favourable to the introdudlion of both; and the 
mind, after having been under the influence of one, is more ea- 
illy fufceptible of impreflions from the other. 

This is finely illuflxated in the fpeech of Othello in Shakefpeare, 
the following lines of which clofe the account he gives of his 
courtfhip of Defdemona. 



On this hint I fpake; 



She loved me for the dangers I had paft, 

And I loved her that ihe did pity them. 

Othello, Aft I. Scene S, 

It muft, however, be acknowledged that, in this cafe, a rela- 
tion of perilous adventures, in which a perfon hath acquitted 
himfelf bravely, begets a great ejieem for the adventurer, which 
is a confiderable ingredient in the paffion of love* 

To be fenfible of the cfFed of the amtrariety of emotions, let 
any one but think how impatient of mirth muft a perfon be who 
is opprefled with forrowl how much every appearance of joy 
heightens his diftrefs ! Hence the fentimcnts which Milton 
afcribes to Satan in Paradife: 

With what delight could I have walked the round I 

But I in none of thefe 

Find place or refuge, and the more I fee 

O 2 Pleafures 
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Pleafures about me, fo tn^ch^e moje I feel 
Torments within me. 

Paradise Lost, Book IX. 

When two ftates of tnind are wholly oppofite to one another^ 
it is pleafant to obferve the fuStuation of mind occafioned by the 
alternate piievalencc of each of them. If a refolution muft Succeed 
it, as 18 the cafe of Meleager^s mother debating with herfelf 
whether to deftroy her fon, or revenge her brother j the prepon- 
derating x>f the mind to^one fide in fome meainre gratifies that 
paffion, which neceffarily abates its violence, and gives .a mo- 
mentary advantage to the contrary inclination. This circum- 
fiance may prolong the flate of fufpenfe, in which, in this fitu- 
ation, the mind is neceffarily kept .a confidecablt time* 

If no refolution be depending^ a$ ki the laere impreiEon made 
upon the mind by good and bad ^newBt the ffaroi^Qr amotion will 
at length overpower the 3efs ; and the mind, after having been 
ftibjed to the influence of both» witl fettle in a ftate which is the 
refuh of their jmiit impreffiaB8« W« iee a flco^ confii^t cf op- 
pofite feniations in Ofmyn da chauu on hearti^ fbme unex- 
pe£ted good news. Mwrtdng Bride ^ JiSi lil. Scene 2.. 

Thefe obfervations relating to the qppofition of emotions and: 
paffions is* of great importaace, even in the condkid of }ife» lo; 
no other refpeiQ: doth men's happineis fo much depend upon the 
regulation of their paffions.. Since it is obvious that the fenfe^ 
we have of our happinefs may be increafed by comparifon withi 
the mifcFy of others ;^, and our meannefs-and wnetchednefs may^^ 
for the fame reafon, be made fenfible and intolerable, by reflec- 
tion upon the happinefs we do not partake. The pafEon o£ 
envy hath no other fource for its- venom j and hence the delight^ 

3 ful 
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£\il 'fentimeme of 'gratitude, and the cakn ismotiona of ^co&teatment 
'derive all tixeir {rieafbres^ 

Ift ^rder to »ife a wjery lively jaod trader fefrtimcrit, it is of ad- 
j^antage to .de£:rii>e the Hmumtftanoea^ ^wbich iraife it, in ae few 
ivords ZA poffible* The lefs time is loft in tranffition, the nearer 
15 any fentiment brought in contraft with the preceding ftate of 
mind, and confequently the more fentibly it is perceived* Befides, 
when few words are fufficient to prefeht a moving fcene to the 
nind, it approaches kiearly to ^iTtng a view of the Jbene iffelfy 
without defcripticnx.. The wnter difkppeara^ iaad the icene itfdf 
» before us : and xo apply a general maxim to this ^ticukr ca^, 
if the "principal, and leading circumftances .in any fcene he ex- 
prefledy the more negligent a writer feems to be to unfold .all the 
particulars "oonneded with tbem^. the more will the reader ima^ 
gine ; and inltead of hie perceiving the eflSed of every chrcum- 
Aance of the fcene feparately, they will all croud upon his n^nd 
in one complex fenfation^ and a£fe£); him with all their powers, 
united.. 

The follbwing 18 a moving imige in VirgiPs defcription of the- 
Beturn of Eurydice to the infernal regions. 

Invalida$ tlbi tendens, beu non iua^ palmas* 

G£ORG. Lib. IV. 

The reader conceives a more lively fen&tibn of a variety of 
undiftinguiihed emotions from that ihort parenthefis, beu non tua^. 
than if the poet had expatiated upon. all the circumfiances of the 
difference of Eurydice's prefent relation to Orpheus> and that in 
which they had ftood to one another j and which, but the mo- 
ment.before, they had. both fondly imagined was going to revive.. 

The: 
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The fame author gives his readers a more exquifite fenfationt 
by means of a (ingle epithet) in the following pafTage, in whicbi 
he defcribes the attempt that Dcdalus made to defcribe the mis- 
fortune of his fon, than he could have conveyed in more wordSf 
though ever fo propen 

Bis conatus erat cafus effingere in auro. 

Bis patrU cecidere manus. ^Eneid, Lib. VIL 

When) under any affedHon of mind, ilrong feniations have 
been affociated v^ith particular words^ it is natural for a per- 
son under the influence of the corre(ponding paffion to repeat 
fuch words. In thefe cafes^ fingle words prefent to the mind in- 
tire fcenes with all their moving circumftances. 

Inimitably exprefiive of tendernefs is the repetition of the name 
-of Eurydke^ in the afi^eding hiftory of Orpheus, both in Virgil 
and Ovid, thus happily imitated by Mn Pope« 

Yet cVn in death Eurydice he iiing, 
Eurydicc ftill trcmfbled on his tongue: 

Eurydice the woodsy 

Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rodks and hollow mountains rung. 

Od£ on Ci£ciLiA's Day. 

In all (Irong pailions, fome one idea being prefent to the mind 
jnore eminently than others, perfons under the influence of them 
naturally exprefs that idea the firfl:, even though it obliges them 
to throw the fent^nce in which it is introduced into diforder. 
Thus Nifus, in Virgil, expofing himfelf to death for Eurialus, 

Me me adfum, qui feci; in me convertite ferrum. 

Oh Ruculi, meafraus onuiis. JEhlio^ Lib. IX. 

I Perolla, 
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Perolla> in Livy, full of horror and aftonifhment at the inten- 
tion of hia fon to murder Hannibal, begins his fpeech to him ia 
the utmoft diforder, with the moft folemn form of adjuration ; 
^ Per, ego, te, fili," &c. 

It is a diredt confequenee of the aflbciation of ideas, that,* 
when a perfon hath fuffered greatly on any account, he conne<3:s^ 
the idea of the fame caufe with any great diftrefs. This fhews« 
with what propriety Shakei^are makes King Lear, whofe fuf- 
ferings were owing to his. daughters, fpeak to Edgar, difguifed: 
like a lunatic, in the following manner t 

What^ have his daughters^ brought himi to this pafs ? 
Could'li thou fave nothing ? Did*ft thou give them all I 

King Lear;. 

And Macduff, 



•He hath no children^ Macbeth* 



Writera. not really feeling the paffions they defcribe, and not 
being maAers of the natural expreffion of them, are apt, with* 
out their being aware of it,, to make peribna under the influence 
of a ftrong emotion or paflion^ fpeak in a manner that is very 
tmfiiitable to it. Sometimes, for infiance, th^ feem rather to ba 
defcribing the paffion rf andtber^ than expreffing their owm. 
Sometimes the knguage' of perfonl^ in: interefting drcumftancesy 
fliows fuch an excurfion of mind from the principal, obje A, as* 
demonftratea that their mihda were not fu£Sciently engroflfed witiv 
it. And fometimes, aiming to ftrike and aftoniiht they make 
their heroes ufe fuch language a» is expreflive of no paflioa 
whatever,, but is quite extravagant and abfurd. 

The 
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The French dramatic writers arc moft commonly guilty of the 
firft impropriety. Seldom conceiving the force of a real paflSon, 
tiiey declaim upon the fubje<a in fuch a ftyle as an obferver might 
poflibly ufe, but which would never occur to? a perfon really in- 
terefted. In Corncille there arc few inibmces of* » juft expreOSbn 
df paffio«. The generality of readeps> being little int^refted in 
fiich reprefentatione, are not apt X& attend to the impropFiet^ \ 
but every perfonr vspM^ i«eflb6ion, would be fenfil)li& that no per^ 
fbn, really, agitated, witk paffion,. would expref& himfelf ae VoU 
taire hath made Titus do; 

O dr ma paffion furcur defeiperee* A£b III. Scene 5. 

Even out Shakefpeare himfelf, though no writer whatever hath 
jTucceeded fo well in the language of the paffions, is foaxetimea 
deferving of cenfure in this refpeft ; as when Conflance, in King 
j0hn, fays to the meflenger that brought her a piece of difagree- 
ablcnews, 

FcHoWj^be^gonei I cannot brook thy fight: 
This news hath madb thee a moft ugly man. 



The ftntiment mi^ expccffibm in. the former line is perfb^j^ 
natucalf btft that xQLjtiboe lotur refexnfales tpo vbo^ the cosmienfi o£ 
oi au cool olifisrvarii Of tboi fame Jdi|d^ but much more extrava- 
gant, is^ the fbHovfiisgl poffibgcf wiiicb is part of the fpeeeh o£ 
Conftancei i ^inrg^ inr iteafottsi wfayr ike indulged her grief &»r the 
lofe of hetifoiu * . ' i;; ' . 

Grief fills the room up of my abfcnt child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me. 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers 
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Remembers me of all his gracious parts. 
Stuffs out his \d(ai garment with his form : 
Then I have reaioii to be fond of grief. 

King John, Aft IV. Scene i. 

Shakcfpeare's talent for wit and humour, and the genius of 
the times in which he wrote, have, upon many occafions, be- 
trayed him into the fecond impropriety, which is, to make perfons 
under ftrong emotions fpeak, as if their minds were not fuflSciently 
engrofled with the principal objedt of their concern. Would 
even a child, apprehenfive of having his eyes inftantly burned 
out, fpeak as he hath reprefented young Arthur to have fpoken, 
in order to perfuade his executioner to defift from his purpofe ? 

In good footh the fire is dead with grief. 

Being create for comfort, to be ufed 

In undeferved extremes. See elfe yourfeIf» 

There is no malice in this burning coal. 

The breath of heav'n hath blown its fpirit out. 

And ftrew'd repentant aflies on its head. 

King John, Aft IV. Scene i. 

• 

More improbable ftill is it that King John, in the agonies of 
death, and with his ftomach and bowels inflamed with intenfe 
heat, would pun and quibble in the manner that Shakefpeare re- 
prefents him to have done ; and that, when he was not able to 
procure any thing to cool his inward heat, he (hould fay, 



I. beg cold comfort^ and you are fo ftrait. 
And fo ungrateful, you deny me that. 



Aft V. Scene 9. 



If we cenfure thofe writers who rcprcfent pdrfons as fpeaking 
in a manner unfuitable to their (ituation, with much more rea- 

P fon 
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fon may we eenfure thcfe who reprefent perfgn^ as thti^ng. and 
^akimg icr a m«mec ufii^taUe to any ehara^er^ or any cir-r 
cumftancea whatever I Among thcfe unnatural fenttmenti we 
may rank the aTowingt or open undifguifed propoiaU of wicked 
purpofes : becaufe human nature is fo confiituted, that dire£t vice 
and wickednefa^ i« uniycrfally fhocking. For this reafon n^eii 
leldom entertaitt the thought of it iiv thew ow.» ve^vam. rniich 1$1» 
propofe. it to. others, but cith^jr under, the; appearance of virtucy 
^r of (ome ^reat advantage^ and with iomtfaho for, the imipQr 
f ality of k. 

With adnyirabfe prppnety doth Bang John hint to ^uh^rt 
io^ much he yirouIdqiWfgp hkn if h^, ^pld remote prjincc. Atj- 
Ihur out of hie way.. But the following fcrfilbquy of the Baibfd 
Fakonbridge, in the i&me piay^ is* certainly unnaturaL 

Well, whik r,a;p ^ ftqggar I wifl raiF^ 
And fay there, is no.lift.bytto.hci rich r 
And b^i^ng, rkl^ nEsy: vircu^. then fliall br 
To fay there is no vicebM be^ary> 
Since kinj^ bpcaki f;anh upon conunodky^^ 
Gain be my lordy for I will worfliip thee. 

Kiira JoHNy A£fc IL Scene 61^ 

In a much more u^naturar and. extravagant manner is Ls^dy* 
Macbeth reprefented. talking to* herfclf when (her is projecting: 
the death of the. kingr Macbeth^ AQt I. Scene 7. 

Inftancea of the moft abfurd rant, and fuch extravagance as is^ 
incompatible wicb every character, and with; every paffian> abound 
in Dryden^s plays^ particuKarly in the part of Almanzor in the 
Conqueft of Oranadar 

It is impo£OiUe not. to %ik: when Moliere makes^ Harpagus^ 
(wheaheJ$.ahput.to examine. upon the rack all his family^ fer- 

vants. 



vants, Tons, ami daughters) fay he would apply the torture 
himfelf, *♦ et a moi auffi." 

Very extravagant likewife U the foUowiag ^^^eech* whidi 
Shakefpeare puts iiito the i&omh 6i liga^iusi ' 



Now bid me run. 



And I will ftrive mih diings impoffibk. 

And ^ the better of d»m. 

JHirn CJtinii ASt XL Scene i: 
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LECTURE XV. 



Of Forms of Addrefs adapted to gain Belief ; and^ frjt^ ofthofe 
that impfy present Thought, and an unpremedI'TAted 
Expression. 



HAVING obfervedwhat I think moft important relating 
to the pajjions^ I proceed to confider what relates to the 
judgment^ in aflenting to what is propofed to it. 

Independent of the power of arguments^ there are itvtt^ forms 
€f addrefs adapted to engage belief which abound in the works of 
orators. Thefe it is in the . power of every ipeaker to adopt 
at pleafure^ as they are, each of them, nothing more than a dif-^ 
ferent manner in which arguments may be introduced and ex*^ 
preffed. Since, however, they do contribute greatly to the fuc- 
eefs of an orator, I jQiall enumerate the principal and moft ftrik- 
ing of them, and endeavour to fhew the cau(b of the influence: 
which they have upon our minds. 

Every art of perfuafion founded upon nature, and really tend- 
ing to engage belief, muft confift of fuch forms of addrefs as^; 
are natural to a perfon who is himfelf ftrongly convinced of the. 
truth and importance of what he contends for ; who is confciouss 
that he is perfe£tly mafter of his fubjed, and acquainted with, 
every thing that caa be advanced for or againft the queftion in. 

debate';^ 
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debate ; who is poflTefied ieven of a redundancy of proof for what 
he advances ; and who is, moreover^ perfedly candid and un- 
prejudiced, willing to allow all the weight he can to the pleas of 
his adverfaries. 

From the principle of Jympatby^ which is natural to the hu- 
man mind,, we univerfally feel ourfelves difpofed to conform to 
the feelings, the fentiments, and every thing belonging to the 
fituation of thoie we converfe with, and particularly of all thofe, 
perfons who engage much of our attention. If, therefore, no 
prejudice intervene, we always feel ourfelves more or lefs dif- 
pofed to adopt the opinions of thofe perfons with whom we have 
frequent ihtercourfe. Confequently, we are, in all cafes, more 
difpofed to give- our aflfent to any propqfition, if we perceive 
that the perfon who contends for it is really in earneft, and be-^ 
lievea it himfelf. Indeed,, prior* to our hearing any arguments, 
we are naturally inclined to fuppofe, that a ftrong convidion and 
perfuafion ia other perfons could not be produced without a fuf^ 
ficient caufe ;, from being fenfible that a like ftrong perfuafioa is 
founded upon fujSicient reafons in ottrfelyes. The ideas ofjirong. 
perfuafion and- of truth hting^ on this accpunt,. intimately affo- 
ciated together, the one will introduce the other, fo that what- 
ever manner of addrefs^ tends to demonftrate that the advocate 
for any opinion- is really convinced o£ it himfelf, tends, to pro- 
naeate that convidion.. 

^ A.p?rfon (hewHhat heis fully perfuaded of the truth of what 
be contends for, and his confidence in the.goodnefs of his caufey 
when he is willing to appeal to the judgment and confeience of 
other perfons, and particularly when he dare appeal v to his ad- 
verfary himfelf.. For no perfon would ferioufly make fuch an 
appeal,* who did not believe. his oaufe to be fo clear, that all the 

world, » 
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world, if they confidered it, would ooacur with htm in it. Tkig 
formal appeal, therefore, to a peribn's judges, his hearfirs, tftd 
his advcrfary, is a figure of the firft rank in oratory, and grettly 
conducive to the purpofe of perfuafion. 

It hath iliU a ftronger effe£b of the fame kind when an orator 
breaks out into an exclamation^ exprefling his wonder, aftontfh* 
ment, and indignation, that his opinion ihould be C0ntro¥ertael, 
or his caufe oppofed ; and a fkonger ftill, when not only Yifible 
but invidble powers, when not only rational beings, but thingt 
inanimate are invoked, to atteft the truth of what is advanced. 
All paflions are communicative, and are univer&Uy propagated 
by the genuine expreflions of them. 

Many happy inflances of thefe forms of addrefs are found in 
the orations of Cicero, particularly in his invedlives againfV Ver- 
res, Catiline, and Antony. The very firft words of his firff 
oration againft Catiline, which was delivered in the fenate, when 
Catiline himfelf was prefent, confift of a very vehement excla- 
mation and expoftulation. ** How long^ O Catiline, will you 
** abufe our patience ? &c.** In a fpeech afcribed to Furius 
Capitolinus, in which he expoftulates with the plebeians upon 
the encroachments they were perpetually making upon the pri- 
vileges of the patricians, is the following noble and fpirited ap- 
peal : ^* In the name of the immortal gods, what is it, Romans, 
** you would have ? You defired tribunes j for the fake of peace 
^ we granted thenu You were eager to have decemvirs; we 
*• coafented to their creation : you grew weary of thefe decem- 
*• virs, we obliged them to abdicate, &c.'* 

In Cicero's oration fw Milo, he exclaims, ** O that happy 
^* country which fluill receive this man ! Ungrateful this if it 
^* baniih him ! miferable if it lofe him 1'' Declaiming in praife 
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of Pompey* he invokes countriea^ feasi havens^ asd ifland8» as 
wknefies o£ his courage^ bumanttj^ and wifdom. 

There is fomething peculiarly folemn and awful in the follow- 
ing apoftrophes in the fcriptures : ^^ Hear» oh heavens, and give 
^^ earji oh earth, for the Lord hath fpokeo, Ifaiah L 2. Be alio-- 
^' nifhed, oh ye heavens, at this» Jer. ii. 12.'^ 

Whatever, likewife, hath the appearance of prefent thought^ 
and extempore unprepared addrefs, contributes not a little to make 

ft 

a perfon feem to be in earnefL He' then feems to fpeak from 
his real feelings ^ without having recourfe to artificial helps. In 
this view it liatb often a good effe£t to check one^s felf, and 
retradt what we were faying, or even to rejeft a fecond, and re- 
eur to a firfl fuppofition ; to ftop fuddenly, and make an imper- 
fect fenfci as if fooxething juft then conceived had checked the 
courfe qS. the fentence, which was intended to have been delivered 
without interruption. Objedkions which the orator thinks propev 
to reply to, he may make to appear as if they occurred to his 
min[d'Only the moment he mentions them; in which cafe the 
anfwer, not appearing to be premeditated, will be heard with the 
utmoft. advantage; It hath, likewife, tlve appearance of purfuing 
a fudden ftart of thought, and hath fbmetimes a very good efFedt,. 
when opportunity is taken, as if undefignedly, to make paretic 
ibefes in fentences, and to digreji frcun the principal fubjedt or 
argun\ent, and return to it again. 

I. think k needlefs to give exampjles of all ihefe varieties of ad- 
drefs which derive their power from the refemblance they bear to 
unpremeditated dificurfe^ in which; the fent;iments are fuppofed to 
be natm^al and fincere, proceeding diredly- from the heart ; and 
Ihall only ntention one from Tillotfon, in which, with a very 

** good 
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good eflfed, he tetrads a fmgle word. '* What is it then can 
" give men the heart and courage (but I recall that word, be- 
^* eaufe it is not true courage, but fool-hardinefs) to out-brave 
" the judgments of God/' 

Such forms as thefe are moft natural in great agitation of 
mind, when the fucceffion of ideas is uncommonly rapid, and 
when, confequently, it may be expeded that fome thoughts 
fliould interfere with others, and occafion frequent breaks in 
fentences, and interruptions in a chain of reafoning. St, Paul's 
cpiftles abound with thefe abruptnefles ; and as they have not the 
leaft appearance of defign in them, they (how that he wrote from 
his heart, and didated his real thoughts and fentiments at the 
time of their compofition. They likewife throw confiderablc 
light upon the natural temper of that great apoftle. We fee that 
he was a warm man, of a quick apprehenfion, of great ardour 
and vehemence in whatever he engaged in, and that he was in- 
clined to be hafty. ^ 

The perfedion of fpeaking is, certainly, to fpeak extempore. 
All men muft, in a greater or lefs degree, have tried their talent 
this way, and have found the difficulty of fucceeding in it. 
Hence people liften with a continued wonder while a perfon is de- 
livering himfelf fluently without notes, and their admiration con- 
curs with the forementioned caufes to attach them to the 
fpeaker, to his fentiments and views. Can we imagine it poflible 
that the primitive chriflians, the firft reformers, and, I may 
add, the founders of our modern feds, fuch as the Independants, 
Quakers, and Methodifts, could ever have attained to fo great a 
degree of popularity, without the talent of haranguing extem- 
pore? Can we then wonder at the fuccefs of a judicious and 
happy imitation of thofe extempore forms of addrefs ? 

3 As 
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As a caution againft making too free with thcfe very bold 
forms of addrefs, which are adapted to ihow that a man is in 
earneft, and confident of the goodnefs of his caufe, I would ad- 
vife that no one appeal to another, unlefs it be morally certain 
that the perfon he appeals to, and boldly expoftulates with, will 
really take his part, or, at lead, that it will be generally allowed 
that he ought to do it. Otherwife he expofes his own vain con- 
fidence, and betrays the caufe he efpoufes. 

Let no perfon venture to exclaim and apoftrophize, unlefs the 
irnportance^ as well as the goodnefs of his caufe will juftify it. 
Thefe firong natural emotions are not to be counterfeited. To 
thefe arcana of nature it is hardly poffible that artifice (hould 
have accefs : and if the circumflances and occafions of the ad- 
drefs will not juftify fuch vehemence of ftyle, a man makes 
himfelf ridiculous by attempting the impofition. Befides, 
direfb exclamations and apoftrophes to perfons not prefent, or 
to things inanimate, though ever fo juft, ought to be ufed very 
fparingly ; fince, if they produce their natural and full efFe£tt 
they raife the attention to fuch a degree as cannot be kept up 
long. 

It is, likewife, proper that all Engliflimen in particular (hould 
be informed, that a perfon of a liberal education in this country 
can hardly ever be in fuch a fituation^ as will not render the imi- 
tation of fome of the boldefl, the mofl fuccefsful, and admired 
flrokes of Roman, not to fay Grecian eloquence, extremely 
improper and ridiculous. The Englifli pulpit, the Englifh 
bar, and the Englifh fenate, require an eloquence more ad- 
dreffed to the reafon, and lefs diredly to the paffions, than the 
harangues of a Roman pleader, or the fpeech of a Roman fena- 
tor. Our hearers have generally more good fenfe and juft dif- 

^ Q^ cernment. 
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cernmentj at Icaft tbey are naturally more cool and phlegmatic ; 
both which qualitieft check a propenfity to flxong emotions : and 
marks of great vehemence muft appear abfurd in a fpeaker, when 
the audience i$ unmoved> and fees nothing to occafion fuch emo* 
tion. 

An audience^ indetd, that is wholly iUtferatCj may have alt 
their pafiions abated hy means of admiration, or aflonifhment, 
and mechanical communication ; . but then there are few £ngU& 
audiences compofed wholly of perfi>ns of fo little reading and re- 
>fie£tion a& makes that pra£i;icahle«. And it is hardly poflible that 
a perfon whofe reading ha& lata among modem Englifh books» 
or has eonverfed with perfons of a liberal, education, ihould not 
have acquired more deJkacy of tajie^ than to be taken with thaC 
grofs and direct addrefs to the pafiions^ whkh Cicero adopted 
with applaufe. The refinement of modern timea requires that, 
we fp^akj upiHi aU occafKHiSf with, more temper, and ufe more: 
addrefs in raifing the paflioA$», 

If a perfon. adopt any of the forms of addrefs which derive: 
their beauty^ force, and e^cacy^ from their &emtng to be ex-* 
temporary, as well as thofe which exprefs great carnefthefa aaid 
vehemence; all his geilures>. the air oH hl& oountenance^^ and his. 
whole manner, ih(Hild correfpond to them ; becaufe. certain gef— 
tures and motions of the countenance univerfally accompany na^- 
tural vehemence, and genuine extemporary expreffion. . When 
the£e things, which have fo ftrodg a conne£kion in . nature . are 
not united, the whole muft appear extremely unnatural, the im^ 
perfeSi artifice will be eafily feen through^ and the impofior be 
defervedly expofed. 

If a perfon never attempt thefe fbrms of fpeech but when his 
temper really correfponds to and di^tea them,, he will; feldom* 

faii; 
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fail in point of propriety; becaufe the ftate of mind being 
ftrongly aflbciated with thofe correfpondent motions, they are ex- 
cited mechanically and juftly. No attention can fupply the place 
of this. The external expreffions of paffion, with all their vari- 
ations, correfponding to the diflFerent degrees of their emotions, 
are too complex for any perfon in the circumftances of a public 
ipeaker to be able to attend to them. Or, were it poflible, the 
difference between a genuine automatic and a voluntary motion, is 
fufficiently apparent. All motions that are automatic have a 
quicknefs and vigour which are loft when they become voluntary; 
witnefs Jighing^ laughing^ the geftures peculiar to anger ^ &c. and 
the fame when imitated. The difference is too apparent to efcape 
any perfon's obfervation. 

If thefe obfervations be fufficiently attended to, they will deter 
any prudent and confiderate perfon from attempting phrafes and 
modes of addrefs, expreffive of eameftnefs^ when they do not 
really feel thofe emotions, which will of themfelves fuggeft the 
proper attitudes and geftures correfponding to them. 

Thefe cautions are given in this place, becaufe they peculiarly 
relate to thofe forms of addrefs which exprefs earneftnefs, ex- 
treme confidence in the goodnefs of one's caufe, and that quick 
conception and animated delivery natural to extemporary fpeaking^ 
which have now been explained. They are, indeed, applicable, 
but not in the fame degree, to the remiaining forms of addrefs 
which are adapted to gain belief; 
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LECTURE XVh 



Cy* Objections, Suppression of what might be faid^ ani 

Marks g/' Candour. 



WE more cafily give our aflent to any propofitibn \idien tfic* 
perfon who contends for it appears, by his manner of 
delivering himfelf, to have a perfe^ knowledge of the fubje^ of 
it, fo as to be apprized beforehand of every thing that can be 
objedled to it, and efpecially if he feem to be mafter of more ar- 
guments than he chufes to produce; For we naturally prefume* 
that a perfon thus fiirniihed hath Jiudied the queftion in debate,, 
that he cannot but have weighed the arguments that appear - to 
be fo familiar to him ; and therefore that he hath determined 
juftly concerning it. Thefe forma of addrefs, as well as thofe 
which are natural ta a peribn who is greatly in earneft, have been 
obferved, and the advantage attending them; may be had by thofe- 
peribns who adopt,^ or imitate themv with judgment. 

Thus an able orator will fometimes difarm his antagoniflsy and' 
gain his hearers^, by anticipating all they can alledge for them- 
selves, and by obvrating their caviU before they have had any^ 
opportunity to ftart them ; by which means his argument pro-^ 
ceeds without interruption^ 

The 
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The chief art of an orator in anfwcring objedions confifts in 
introducing them at a proper time, juft-when it may be fup- 
pofed they may have occurred to his hearers ; before they could 
have had time to influence their minds, and leflen the weight of 
his arguments. By this means an orator feems to read the verjr 
thoughts of his audience f and a proof of fuch a perfedl acquaint- 
ance with hia fubjed, and even with the fentiments of his hear* 
ers, and of his adverfaries, about it, cknnot fail to operate power- 
fully in his favoun. 

In an oration afcribed to Junius Brutus, exhorting the Romans 
to throw oflF the yoke of the Tarquins, we have an example of 
an objeflion anticipated in a very happy, mafterly, and fpirited 
manner. After demonftrating to the people the power they were 
pofTefled of to redrefs their grievances, the urgent neceffity, and 
peculiarly-favourabte opportunity for exerting it j he makes a 
fudden paufe, as if he had juft perceived fome figns of diffidence 
in the countenances of his audience, and had dlfcerned the Very^ 
thoughts which occafioned them ; and fays, " Some of you are,. 
^* perhaps, intimidated by the army which Tarquin now com- 
" mands. The foldiers, you imagine, wiH take the part of 

their general. Banifli fo groundlefs a fear. The love of li- 

berty iij natural to all men. Your fellbw-cftizens in the camp 
** feel the weight of oppreffion with as quick a fenfe as you 
" that are in Rome. They wiH as eafily feize the occafion of 
*♦ throwing off the yoke. But let us grant there may be fome 
** among them who, through bafenefs of fpirit, or a bad educa- 
** tion, will be difpofed to favour the tyrant. The number of 
** thefe can be but fmaH, and we have means fufficient in our 
" hands to reduce them to reafon. They have left us hoftagea 
^ more dear to them than life. Their wives, their children^ 

** their 
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** tlveir fathers, their mothers, arc here in the city. Courage, 
" Romans, the gods ar£ for us," &c. 

An example of the fame nature we have in St» Paul, difcourf- 
ing about the refurreftion. " But fome will fay. How are the 
*' dead raifed ? and with what body do they come ? Thou fool, 
'* that which thou foweft is not quickened except it die," &c. 
I Cor. XV. 35, 36. 

If it be not convenient to fpeak at large to an objedkion juft at 
the time when it may moft probably be fuppofed to occur to the 
audience, when yet it might be attended with fome inconve- 
nience, and it would not be prudent, wholly to overlook it ; it 
may, in fome meafure, take off the force of it, if, at that time, 
the orator only hint his being aware of it, and promife to difcufs 
it more particularly afterwards. In this cafe the hearer is en- 
gaged to drop his attention to it, and to defer the confideration 
of it till the fpeaker himfdf take notice of it. 

Sometimes there may be an appearance of impropriety in 
the very circumjiances of the oration, which muft be taken notice 
of before any argument can be entered upon. As when Demof* 
thcnes rofe up to fpeak firft in the aflembly, when he was not of 
a fuflScient age to affume that privilege, and when Cicero engaged 
in the accufation of Verres, when he had never appeared at the 
bar before, but in the defence of his clijents. In both thefe cafes 
thofe accompliflied orators endeavoured to fatisfy their audiences 
with refpe£t to thefe unexpected circumftances, before they en- 
tered upon any article of the fubjed in debate. 

It is a capital ftroke of eloquence, when an orator is able to re* 
tort ^ the objefliion of his adverfary upon himfelf ; and, allowing 
the truth of what is objeded againft him, to fhow that, in reali- 
ty, it is fo far from making againft him, that it makes greatly for 
3 him, 
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Misi^ and; in fs^y Kelps to confute his opfsonent. Thus St. Paul 
frankly acknowledges the Aere/y with which his adveriaries 
charged him ; but at the fame time inrtimates that l^is was fuch a 
herefy as was perfcdkly confiftent with, and even required by 
the law which they were then, endeaxpouriflg to prove he had vio- 
lated,, infulted, and apoftatizcd from. *' But this Icoofefs unto 
" thee, that after the way which they call herefy^ fo worfliip I the 
^ God of my fethers, believing all things which are written in the 
^^ law, and the frophets^; and have hope towards God, which 
'^ they themielvea alfe allows that there ihalL be a refurredtiDn of 
" the dtead; both of Ae juft and unjuft/* Afts xxrv. 14, 15. 

Cicero, though not with the ftrideft regard to truth, endea*^ 
vours to give a favourable turn of this kind to theobjedioci which, 
was made to his conduct in leaving Rome^ daring the prevalence 
of the ClodiaUifadion. " My departure,'- he fays, " is obje<a- 
^^ ed to me ; vrbich charge I camiot anfwer without commending 
" myfelf* For what mnft I fay ? That I fled from a confciouf- 
<^ nele of guilt ? But vAszt i» charged upon me aB a crime was fb 
^* far from being a fjanlt^ that it istliue mofl: glorious adtion fince 
^ the memory of man« That I ftsHscd to be called to account by 
*' the people ?: That was^nevcv talked of ; and if it had been done, 
** I fliould have come o<F with double honour. That I wanted 
" the fiipport of good' and honeft men ? That is falfe. That I 
•* was afr^d of death ?, That is a calumny. I muft therefore 
*' fky, what I would not unkfs compelled to it, that. I withdrew 
*' to preferve the city..'* 

In fuch cafes as thefe, the pieafing furprize of the audi- 
ence, from feeing a thing, in a Ught fo diflFerent from what they 
expe6:ed, and in which it had been reprefented, and the 
convidion of the extreme weaknefs of the adverfary, in laying 

hold. 
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hold of arguments which fealiy made againft him^ operate great* 
ly in the orator's favour. 

Any thing in an oration which is introduced in this form of 
cbjeSion and anjwer^ or any thing fimilar to it, falls properly 
under the confideration of artificial addrefs ; fince nothing of that 
kind is abfolutely neceflary in argumentation. In ftrid fynthe- 
tical demonftration there is no part of the whole procefs which 
bears that namey or any thing equivalent to it. Every demon- 
ftration is built upon felf-evident truths. If a perfon thoroughly 
underftand the procefs as he goes along, no obje&ion will ever 
occur. If any do occur, it ihows that he hath not fufficiently 
attended to fomething or other that went before, and he hath 
nothing to do but revife the fteps he hath gone over, for his 
complete fatisfadion« 

Fads and carcumftances, on which the orator do& not intend 
to lay the chief (Irefs of his argument, are often employed to good 
advantage, when they are mentioned only in a flight and inci- 
dental manner. By this artifice an orator infinuates, that it was 
in his power to have faid a great deal more upon a fubjo£t than he 
hath done ; and while he feems, out of a redundancy of proof^ 
to feje£t only a few of the mod important arguments, the imagi- 
nation of the hearer is apt to give more than their juft weight to 

tho£e which he affects to pafs over in (ilence. Befides, it often bap- 
pens that there is one point of light in which a fad, or a circum-* 
fiance, may for a moment be ihewn to advantage ; whereas, if the 
Speaker dwelt longer upon it, a dofer attention would exhibit 
views of it unfavourable to his purpofe. 

By this art, circumflances which would have made no figure in 

a detail, and have even given an idea of the poornefs of a caufe 

I in 
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in which they were minutely infifted on, may contribute very 
confiderably to the fuccefs of an oration. They are hereby feen 
in their moft favourable light, and expofed to view no longer 
than they will bear it. 

Thus Demofthenes, in recounting the vidtories of Philip, fayS, 
^' I fay nothing of his expeditions againft the Illyrians, and 
** Pannonians, againft Arymbas^ and others, with which every 
'* body is acquainted." Thus alfo Cicero, in one of his invec- 
tives, ^^ I do not mention my adverfary's fcandalous gluttony and 

drunkennefs, I take no notice of his brutal lufts, I fay not a 

fyllable of his treachery, malice, and cruelty." And, in his 
defence of Sextius, " I might fay many things of his liberality, 
^^ kindnefs to his domeftics, his command in the army, and mo- 
^* deration during his office in the province ; but the honour of 
^^ the ftate prefents itfelf to my view, and, calling me to it, ad- 
♦^ vifes me to omit thefe leflcr matters." 

When an orator fpeaks of himfelf, this flight mention or 
pretended omiffion of many particulars hath another advantage^ 
that it carries the appearance of modefty^ and on that account 
contributes not a little to recommend the fpeaker to the fsivoura- 
ble opinion of his audience. 

This flight mention of circumftances hath an uncommonly-fine 
eflFe£fc when, out of a delicacy of fentiment, and a tendernefs to 
thofe he is addrefllng, a perfon declines infifting upon what are, 
in reality, his firongeft arguments. Was it poffible for Philemon 
to inflft upon Onefimus's paying what he owed him, after read- 
ing the following delicate and moving paflage in Saint Paul's let- 
ter to him. " If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, 
•* put that to mine account. I Paul have written it with mine 
** own hand, I w^ll repay it. Albeit I do not fay to thee, how 

R *♦ thou 
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** thou oweft unto me, even thine own felf befidcs." Phil, 
xviii. 19. 

The fame Saint Paul, fpeakiqg of himfelf and the churches 
of his planting, hath the following exquifite paflage, in hi$ 
epiftle to the Q)rinthians, who had liftened to fome unfavourable 
accounts of him. ** In nothing am I behind the very chiefeft. 
** apofUes, though I be nothing. Truly the figns of an apoftle 
•' were wrought among you, in all patience, in flgns and won-^ 
•^ derSy and mighty deeds. For what is it wherein ye were in- 
**, ferior to other churches, except it be that I myfelf was not 
** burdenfbme to you? Forgive me this wrong.'* i Cor. xii. ii> 
12, 13. 

It is eafy to conceive how, upon many occafions, it may be of > 
advantage not to f^y, or at leaft to feem not to fay, all we might- 
upon a fubjed, but leave part to be fupplied by the hearer or 
reader. This employs his faculties, and fets his imaginatioa 
ftrongly aiid eflFedtualiy at work. When an orator expreflfes him- 
felf in fuch a manner as to make bis hearers believe he could fay 
more, and when his known iituation makes it probable that he 
might have fufficient realbn for pufliing his argument no farther 
than he doth (as when a perfon fpeaks or writes in defence o£ 
new and obnoxious, opinions) in this cafe, the imagination of 
the hearer will never fuggeft too little. That fiippreflion, joined 
with our concern to fee a perfon, of whom we have conceived 9 
favourable opinion, in a iituation which obliges him to conceal 
the truth, inflame{5 the pafijons. more than any thing that could;! 
have been iaid, though ever fo convincing and fati&fadory, uponz- 
the fubje£t. ^ . 

The . circumflanjt^ea in which Marc. Antony ddivered Csefar's- 

funeral oration^ were peculiarly favourable to his views of excit— 

» 
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ing compaflion and refentment. Broken hints and filence would 
have a greater efFedk in his fituation, than fpeaking openly could 
have had in any other. For the fame reafon it would, no doubt, 
be for the advantage of chriftianity, if unbelievers had nothing 
to fear from propofing all their objedlions to it in the moft open 
and pubKc manner. In t>ur prefent circumilances, infidelity is 
often fuccefsfully propagated by'infmuations, obfcure hints, and 
affieded fneers ; whereas, if all pretence for thcfe artifices were 
cut . off^, by an unrcftrained indulgence of free inquiry and 
debate, no other method could be found by which it could 
be fo conveniently propagated. In common life, is it not well 
known that fcandal is always moft efFedtually propagated by hints 
and whifpers ? 

Let it, however, be remembered, as a caution againfl: the impro-^ 
per ufe of this method of promoting any caufe, that filence is ridi- 
culous when no reafon can be imagined, either from fear, modcRj^ 
tendernefs, or any other caufe, why a perfon fhould not fpcak out. 

"" Laftly, nothing more efi^edually coitduces to gain belief, thaa 
the appearance of candour and impartiality in the orator, and his 
willingnefs to be convinced if he have fallen into an error. An opi- 
nion maintained with fo much modefty, by a perfon fo difiident of 
his own judgment, and who appears to have no motive to bias him 
in favour of falfehood, is fure to be attended to without preju- 
dice. We cannot help fympathizing with fuch a fpeaker, and 
afluming his impartiality and candid difpofition. 

We Ihow our candour when we appear to be in doubts and 
difcufs our own doubts ; when we freely allow as much weight 
as poflfibk to the objedions of our adverfaries ; and particularly 
when we frankly retraft what we acknowledge we had too haftily 

' R 2 advanced ; 
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advanced ; alfo wheii) feeming to forget our own particular fitu- 

■ 

atioii) as advocates for one fide of a queftion, we confult with 
our hearers^ our judge» or our adverfaries^ as if perfons on all 
fides were equally impartial, and intent upon . finding out the 
truths This is paying a compliment to our audience, and to our 
adverfariesy which is generally returned with advantage. A de- 
cifion of a queftioUf after fuch a candid and impartial difcuflion, 
hath the appearance of being the unanimous determination of all 
parties. It is no longer one party only that we are attending to^ 
but we almoft fancy fuch a candid opinion to be the refult of the 
conHiltation of all perfons concerned. 

In this cafe, the determination fiiould be indeed impartial, and 
what every perfon, who hears it, will think it right that all par-* 
ties ihould adopt. 

We have a fine pidure of doubt in Cicero's defence of Cluen^ 
tins. ** I know not which way to turn myfelf,*! &c. ; and a 
good example of an impartial and fair appeal to an adverlary, in 
his accufation of Verres, ^* Now I defire your opinion," &c. ; and 
^ again, in his defence of Rabirius, " What could you have done 
^* in fuch a cafe ?*' &c* 
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Of the Pleasures of Imagination in general^ and of the 

Standard of good Taste. 



HAVI N confidered a variety of the moft Important cir- 
cumftances relating to the flronger pajjions and eJaiotions> 
the knowledge of which more eminently contributes to form a 
critic in works of tafte and geniuS) and alfo thofe forms of ad^ 
i/rg/f which are peculiarly adapted to gain./j^«/; I come in the 
third placC) according to the method I propofed^ to enumerate 
thofe finer feelings which conflitute the pleafures of the imagina^ 
tion^ in order to afcertain the nature and kind of thofe refined 
pleafures : but, previous to this, I fhall make a few general ob- 
fervations relating to the whole of this part of our fubjefl:. ^ 

The firft circumftance I fhall take notice of with regard to tho^^ 
exquifite feelings is, that the only inlets to them afe» as Lord 
Kaims obferves, the eye and the ear^ and that the other fenfes 
have nothing to do with them. Colours and founds, it is remark- 
able, are tranfmitted to the mind, or fenforium, without, any fen- 
fible intervention of the corporeal organs by which they are 
tranfmitted. The eye and the ear, when they are in a found and 
healthy ftate, are fo little affe^ed by the impreflion of light, and 
the vibrations of the air, that were it not for internal evidence, 
we ihould not know that we had any fuch organs. 

We 
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:ye-li(]s are clofed, we cannot fee at 
I to turn our eyes towards any objefl 
)r we ftiould not readily difcover what 
mds. In like manner, it is eafy to 
;ing, coming into the world with the 

hearing, would not be able, without 
e nature, to find out what part of his 
nedium of thofe fenfations : whereas 
Ten fmell, without being at the fame 

of the furface of our bodies is affeft- 
}, and the tongue and nofe in the two 

;, tafting, and fmelling are confidered 
:ind, and feeing and hearing as fome- 
led and fptritual nature. The former 
t having at the fame time an idea of 

by which they are conveyed to us ; 
leas of the latter kind, as if we were 

body. Hence, among other reafons, 
lexed to the gratification of the grofler 
ed tafte afFeft an indifference to their 
c fatisfaftioa they receive from them ; 
1 the like : whereas we are very diffe- 
pleafures of harmony, which we per- 
auty of colours and proportion, which 

ch may throw confiderable light upon 
nind, in the perception of thofe ptea- 
e imagination, is, that fince the mind 
8 of nothing, but the ideas that are 
prefenif 
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prefent to it, it muft, as it were, conform itfclf to them ; and 
even the idea it hath of its own extent, (if we may ufe that ex- 
preffion) muft enlarge or contrad with its field of view. By this 
means alfo, a perfon, for the time, enters into, adopts, and is 
afliiated by, the fentiments that are prefented to his mind. . 

This takes pkce fo inftantaneoufly and mechanically, that no 
perfon whatever hath reflection, and prefence of mind enough, to 
be upon his guard againft fome of the moft ufelefs and ridiculous 
efFeds of it. What perfon,^ if he faw another upon a precipice 
^and in danger of falling, could help ftarting back, and throwing 
himfelf into the fame pofture as he would do if he himfelf were 
going to fall ? At leaft he would have a ftrong propenfity to do it. 
And what is more common than to fee perfons in playing at 
bowls, lean their own bodies, and writhe them into every pofV 
fible attitude, according to the courfe they would have their 
bowl to take ? It is true, that all men are not equally afFe£led by 
this remarkable propenfity. The more vivid are a man's ideas, 
and the greater is his general fenfibility, the more intirely, and 
with the greater facility, doth he adapt himfelf to the fituations 
he is viewing. 

From this principle, converfing with mean and low objedls 
gives^ the mind an idea of the meannefs and narrownefs of its 
own powers ; and i<leas of our own greatnefs, dignity, and im- 
portance^ are the refult of our contemplating large and grand 
objedls. This will, be confpicuous when we confider the fub* 
lime in compofitionw 

Hence the pafflonsi fentiments, and ! views of thofc perfons 
whofe. hiftory i$ written fo as to. engage our attention, become 
for a time (if they be not extremely oppofite to our own general 
ilate of mind) ouf; owh' paffions> fentiments, and views ; and 

particu- 
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particularly, the accounts of the magnanimity^ generofity* cou- 
rage, clemency, &c. In our heroes, are read with a fecret com- 
placency and rdf-applaufe, arifing from our indulging the fame 
temper and difpofition. ' 

Hence, In part, arlfes the difficulty of reading the hiftory of 
any two rival flates, or perfonages, with abfolute indifference 
and impartiality. Before we were aware, we find we hare entered 
into the fentiments, paflions, and interefts of the one or the other 
of them ; and afterwards find it difficult to change [fides, as it 
were; notwithftanding, in the progrefs of the hiftory, we may 
fee reafon enough to be difguAed with the party we at firft adopted. 
We abfurdly continue to wilb fuccefs to thofe we firil attached our- 
felves to, though the reaibns which attached us to them no longer 
exift. The failings on one fide are regarded with tendeniefs and 
compaffion, as the failings of a friend; and the excellencies 
which difcover themfclves on the oppofite fide, are apt to be 
looked upon with envy and diflike, as an advantage in the pof- 
feffion of an enemy. 

What reader, who has once been interefted in the fortune of 
Athens, by reading the firft' book of the Peloponnefian war, 
written by Thucydides, is not diftreffed to the laft degree with 
the mifcarriage of the flagrantly ambitious and unjuft invafion 
of Sicily, and the fiege of Syracufe ? If any ftriking inftance 
of generofily, or mere courage, once intereft us in favour of a 
buccaneer, a highwayman, or even a dextrous cheat, how apt are 
we to read with pleafure of the fuccefs of the defperate adven- 
tures of the former, and of the ingenious but bafe artifices of the 
latter ? It is poffible that perfons of age, experience, and reflec- 
tion, may, in a great meafure, have corre^d this mechanical 
propenfity ; but it will ever retain a fenfiblc influence over ;hc ge- 
i nerality 
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ncrality of mankind ; and thefe are almoft the only people we 
have to do with in the bufinefs of the pailions and imagination. 

This obfervation fhows us how cautious all writers fliould be 
not to engage the attention of their readers too much to vicious 
charafters ; lince, when once they have, by this means, engaged 
our intereft in their favour, we are very backward to withdraw 
our good wiihes ; and the intereft we take in the character and 
fchemes of a bad man, cannot but leave upon the mind an im« 
prefSon unfavourable to virtue. A natural love for virtue is a 
very infufficient fecurity againft this influence, efpecially in young 
minds. No writer, who hath at heart the intereft of virtue, and 
the happinefs of his fellow-creatures, ought to truft to it. Even 
the prudent and virtuous Mr. Richardfon hath interefted his reader 
fo much in the chara&er of Lovelace^ in Glarifla, that, I believe, 
there are few of his readers who would be difpleafed with the 
fuccefs of his bafe defigns upon any other woman than Glarifla 
herfelf, in whofe favour we have been beforehand more ftxongly 
interefted. 

In the third place, let it be noted, that when each of the plea- 
fures of the imagination are referred to fome one fource^ I only 
mean, that ideas and fenfations of that kind .are the principal 
ones that enter into its compoiition. For, in faft, none of our 
intelledual pleafures arc fo Ample as to be derived from one fmgle 
fource only. They are all of fo complex a nature, and are fo 
connected with one another, that, it is probable, there is not one 
fentiment of pleafure or pain that can be called intelleSlual (not 
being a direct impreflion upon fome of the external fenfes) but 
what is more or lefs compounded of almoft all the other intellec- 
tual pleafures and pains too. The principle of aflbciation is pre- 
dominant in every tiling relating to our intelleiaual faculties: 

S and. 
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and, in a fituation fo expofed as ours is to Jomt impreffiom^ froar 
a variety of independent objedls^ our feofationa cannot fail to bp: 
fb commixed and combined together, that it mud be ejctremely 
difficult, if not impoffiblc, completely to refolve any one of theoi 
into all their feparate, component parts. All that can be done, 
is, Xo place each pleafing objed, ^at occvrs in wotka Qf tftA^ 
and genius, under that fpecies of pleafure whid& origiiiaUy, or 
moft eminently, entered kato the ccMnpofitiofi qf it; andj at th^^ 
ikme time, not wholly to omit taking notice <if otheriburGes fbontN 
vrhich it bQixowa aoj^ thing confidorablfc. . 

Monteiquieu,. in his E^ tm ^ajle^ Tery ihgenioufly eBume*' 
rates a variety of caufea which contribute to excite the fingle* 
feeling or ienf^tion which the niod^perceives upon the view of a. 
i^gular garden^ And Dr..<krardi. in his treatife itpon t^e fame 
iubjed, has illuftrated the fame obfervation by analiziog the com«^ 
plex fenlatioQ. of pleafure we. par<3eivefrQni.a vie v o£ a. fine hop^ 
man face*. 

It will aafwer my purpofe better, aad^ more eminently contri- 
bute to throw light upon fe vera I other important partioulars rela-- 
ting to Tafte, to confider the pleafures we receive from the pro«- 
fped of a fine country hndJcapBy and oaofequentiy itom the de- 
fcription of rural femes in paftorals, and books of romance. 
This Willi likewife, illuflrate the dbQ:rine of association, 
and the very probable opinion, of Dr. Hartley, wha fiippofed that 
it is the only mental principle employed in the formation^ growth,, 
and declenfion of all our intelle<3:ual pleafures and pains*. 

There is no perfon^ who hath pafled much of his time in the ^ 
country, but muft have conneded with the idea of it a variety of* 

diftindt 
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diftin6b igleatutesf which are now feparately indi/linguifhable ; 
though the traces of them, ftill remaining in the mind, contri* 
bute to fwell the complex fenfation of pleafure which he feels 
upon the view of it. Among the principal ingredients in this 
complex fenfation, we may mention the pleafures with which our 
external fenfes have a thoufand times been afFedted in the coun- 
ttj ; the fweet fmells and the fine colours of flowers, the agree- 
able tafte of fruits, the melody of birds, and the pleafure we 
have received from rural fports and paftimes. Thefe, if we be 
advanced in life, we may have no great reliih for ; yet the ideas 
of the pleafure we may formerly have received from thefe objeds, 
ftill adhere to the idea of the fcenes in which they were enjoyed, 
and recur, in a confufed fenfation of pleafure, whenever thofc 
fcenes are prefented to the mind« 

To thefe we may add the ideas of the healthfulnefs, and of 
the comparative innocence of a country life, the apparent ufe* 
fulnefs of hufbandry ; a view of the plenty of the neceffaries 
and conveniencies of life which the earth- affords ; the ideas of 
novelty, beauty, 2rid grandeur, with which we have^ upon in*- 
numerable occafions, been flruck in viewing the fcenes of nature ; 
together with the ideas of the jocundity and happinefs which our 
fellow-creatures mufl frequently have (hared with us in a country 
life. 

All thefe fources have contributed, in a greater or lefs degree, 
to the complex fenfe of pleafure Which a fine country profpeft 
affords; and to thefe a philofophical and devout obferver adds 
lively ideas of the power, wifdom, and goodnefs of God, the 
marks of which »e fo confpicuous in the vegetable and animal 
world. By him the Deity is feen in all his works ^ and though, 
upon the firft view of a rural fcene, the ideas of the Divine Be- 

S 2 ing^ 
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ing and his providence be not diftin^ly perceived* they cannot 
fail greatly to heighten every complex feniation into which they 

really enter* 

From the principle of aflbciation we may, Kkewife, account for 
the tumultuous pleafurable fenfation we feel upon the view of the 
place where we palled our infancy, the fchool "^here we were 
educated, or any other place, or perfon, with whom a great num- 
her of our ideas and fenfktions haye* formerly been aflbciated^ 
though they now form one complex, fenfation, and are feparately 
iodiftinguiihable. Even painful fenfations,. as they give no pain 
upon refledion^ unlefs they have been extremely violent indeed^ 
only contribute to heighten the complex pleating emotion. 

Sometimes it is obfervable, that, immediately upon feeling a 
tumultuous fenfation of this kind, the idea of fome particular 
afFedting circumftance will occur diftin£kly, it not having perfedly 
caalefced with the general complex feniation ; whereas> by degrees^ 
it intirely vaniflies into, and makes a part of it, and in. its feparate^ 
ftate is quite forgotten. Eads of this nature are circumftances 
extremely favourable to this hypothetis of the mechanical gene* 
ratioa of our intelle&ual pleafures and pains by the principle of 
aflbciatioa; and there are few perfons wbo attend to theic feel- 
ings but muft have.oWerved them. 

It is eafy to conceive that complex fenfations of this kind are ca- 
pable of being transferred to objed):s which ^xtjimilar to thofe with 
which they were originally affociated, by means pf any common* 
property. Thus the complex fenfation, conneded at firflT with 
one particular country fcene, will be excited,^ though in a fainter 
degree,, by the view of any other country fcene : and thofe feel- 
ings, whick were originally affociated with one particular fchooH 
will be revived by the fight of ?my other fchooli or even of any- 
3 thing 
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thing belonging to education. And, univerfally, objedts poC- 
fefled of properties common to thofe objects with which any fen- 
fations have been firmly affociated, acquire, by their analogy to 
themr a power of exciting the fame fenfations, and confequently 
of affedting us in a iimilar manner with the objeds whofe pro- 
perties they poflefs, in proportion' to their refembknceJ^ 

For example ; the properties of uniformity^ variety^ and fro^ 
portion^ or a fitnefs to fome ufeful end having been perceived in 
moft of the objects with which pleafurable ideas and fenfations 
have been aflbciated^ a complex pleafurable fenfation will 'uni* 
verfally be annexed to the marks of uniformity, variety, and pro- 
portion, wherever they are perceived; fo that by noting the 
properties which are common to thofe objeds which affedt our 
imaginations in an agreeable manner^ we may be enabled to give 
an enumeration of aU- the- fpecics of the pleafures of imagina- 
tion that we are capable of; or of pointing out the different 
properties, and qualities, in objeAs which are adapted to give us 
pleafure, and contribute to our entertainment in works of tafle 
and genius* 

Whether it will be allowed that the principle of afTociation i^ 
the fource of all the pleafures which are fuggefled by objects of 
tafle, or not, it is manifefl that it mufl have a very confiderable in- 
fluence in this affair, and will help us to account for much, if not 
all, of the variety that is obfervable ia the tafles of different perfons. 

Had all minds the very fame degree of fenfibility, that is, were 
they equally affeded by the fame impreffions, and were we all 
expofed to the fame influenoes, through the whole courfe of our 
lives, there would be no room for the leafl diverfity of tafle among 

mankind; For, in thofe circumflances, we fhould all have affo- 

* 

ciated precifelv the fame ideas and fenfations with the fame ob- 

jeds, 
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jeds, and tlic fame properries of thofe objedts ; and we (hould 
feel thofe fentiments in the fame degree. But fmce our fitua- 
tions in life, and the occurrences of our lives, are fovcry various, 
it cannot but have happened^ that different perfons will have af- 
fociated different ideas and fenfations with the fame objede ; and^ 
confequently, they will be differently affeded upon the perception 
of them. Moreover > fince mens minds are endued with very 
different degrees of fcnfibility^ fbmc perfons will be affeded in a 
ftronger, and fome in a weaker manner, when their fenfations 
are of the fame kif»L For the fame reafons, likewife, the fame 
perfon is liable to- be affected in a very different manner Tiy the 
fame objects, in difiereiM; paxt^of his life, and injdifferent fitu« 
ations and difjpofitions. 

There feeme, however, to be fo great a fimilarity in our fitu- 
ations, as is fufiicient to afford a foundation for a confiderable 
fimilarity in tqfte ; particularly in perfons whofe education and 
manner of life have been? nearly the fame. But 2ifiandard of tafie^ 
founded upon the fimilar influences which perfons fo (ituated 
have been fubjed to, cannot be applied to thofe perfons whofe 
education and manner of life have been very different. It is no 
wonder that a perfon accuflomed to the refined fentiments of 
modern times cannot rclifh fome of the compofitions of the an- 
cients ; that what i^ deemed a fine tafte in the Eaft, (hould not 
:be deemed equally good in Europe ; or even that what is ad- 
mired in France, fhould not always- meet with the fame appro- 
bation in England. 

This diverfity of tafte would certainly be much more confi- 
derable at prefent, were it not for the eafy intercourfe there is 
'between different nations, .and different univerfities, particularly 
by means of the art of printing ; by which they communicate 

i their 
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tfieir fevcrarfeelingS) and thereby bring- their. «rffes nearer to a* 
gerfefl: (imilarity. It confirms this obfervation, that it. i8^ gene— 
ralljr thought that fomething of the ftrength of the Englifli writ— . 
ers is perceived in Jome of the later French: coropofitioas; and:5 
that our modern polite authors in England have acquired the de- 
licacy and cort-eftnefs of the French^ The confequcnce of a freer 
intercourfe between the eaftern and weftern parts of the vrorld 
would, certainly, be their profiting by our tafte, and our manner- 
of compofition, if not our acquiring alfo fomething more of theirs. 
And, from this principle, we may expeft that, in confequence 
of the growing intercourfe between all the nations of earth, and 
all the literati of them, .au uniform and perfect: fiandard of tafte 
w^ll at length be eftahUChe.d .oyer -the whole wodd. 

In ^he mean time^ juftaefs of tafte w^ll be determined by ap- 
pealing to thp ge^vral fec^ of thofe who have been the moil con— 
wrfant with the .fjilgeds of it. A d^eyiation from this general; 
t»ftfc will be reckoned ,a fauh;, and ^ coincidence with itan e;c— 
oelknce; a{id 4!he diffi<;ulty there is.iu aiQertaining what is this 
medium of opinion in connoiiTeqrs makes the bufinefs of criticifm> . 
or the fiandard of judging in works of genius, fo vagi^ and un-* 
determined as it is. Perfons who have not been converfant: 
with the fuhjedbs of tafte are e:^cluded from having any vote in i 
this cafe^ becaufe their minds have not been in a proper fitu^ation*. 
fi)r receivioi; the ideas and fenfations which are requifite to ibria: 
ajpfttafte*. 
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LECTURE XVIIL 



A general Account of the Pleajure we receive from OhjeSls that oc- 

cqfion a moderate Exertion of our Faculties. 



ALL beauties, and admired ftrokes in compofition, derive their 
excellence and fine eflFe£t, either from drawing out and ex- 
ercifing our faculties, by the views they prefent to our minds ; 
or elfe transferring from foreign objeds, by the principle of af- 
fociation> ideas which tend to iqiprove the fenfe of a paiTage. 
In what cafes the efFeft of compofition is heightened by each of 
thefe means, and in what manner it is done, will be the fubjed 
of the following Ledures to explain. 

One property eflential to every thing that gives us pleafure is, 
that it occafions a moderate exerctfe of our faculties. Pleafure 
confifts of fenfations moderately vigorous. It is, therefore, ca- 
pable of exifting in any degree between the two extremes of 
perfeiQ: languor and tranquillity of mind on the one hand, and 
aftual pain and uneafinefs on the other. It is obfervable, 
likewife, that the more moderate any pleafure is, the longer 
continuance it is capable of; and that the more intenfe any plea- 
furable fenfation is, or the more nearly it approaches to a ftate of 
•pain, the leils capable it is of a long duration. Immoderate- plea- 
fure, as it were, oppreffes, fatigues, and exhaufts the mind. 

Nothing 
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Nothing can be more evident than the truth of thefe principles, 
Vfhcn applied to our external or corporeal fenfes. Warmth, for 
inftance, is a fenfation increafing in pleafure in all its gradations, 
froni the torpid and benumbed ftate of the body, till it become 
adlually.hot and painful. Likewife a moderate and barely fenfi- 
ble degree of warmth is agreeable through the whole courfe of 
our lives ; but we foon grow impatient of greater degrees of 
waripih, though for a time they may produce a more grateful 
fenfation. In like manner, the limits of the pleafures of tafte 
are, the infipid on the one hand, and the acrid and pungent on 
the other. Alfo the moderate pleafure which we receive from 
our common aliments, is always grateful ; whereas viands of a 
high flavour, abounding with falts, which a£t forcibly upon the 
nerves appropriated to the fenfe of tafte, though they yield a 
more exquifite retifh for the time, foon cloy and difguft the pa- 
late. The fame things may be obferved concerning the remain- 
ing fenfes of fmelling, feeing, and hearing. 

To thefe affedions of the external and corporeal fenfes, thofe 
of the internal and intelledual are ftridly analogous. Indeed^ it 
is impoffible they fhould not be lb, if the former be the only 
fources of the latter ; that is, if, as was hinted before, all our 
intelledual pleafures and pains confift of nothing but the fimple 
pleafures and pains of fenfe, commixed and combined together 
in infinitely-various degrees and proportions, fo as to be feparate- 
ly indiftinguiihable, and transferred upon foreign objeds, by the 
principle of aflbciation. 

It is obfervaWe, likewife, that a moderate exertion of our ac- 
tive powers is attended with a continued perception of moderate 
pleafure, both as it quickens the perceptive powers, and expofes 
us to the influence of objeds that are adapted to aff^ed our fenfes ; 

T but 
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but that a violent exertion is, for funilar rcafons, atteoded 
pain and uneafinefs. That this is equally true with refpefS 
to the powers of our bodies and the faculties of our minds, i 
obvious to require illuftration. Indeed, it is wifely provide 
Divine Providence, that both our minds and bodies are eq 
impatient of a ftate of reft and ioadivity. Hence we are 
ftantly impelled to exert ourfelves with vigour in the ftati( 
which we are placed ; and we can never be happy, and enjo; 
being, unlcfs we fulfil the great ends of it. 

All perfons, indeed, have not an equal relifli for the lame < 
cifes, but in all minds there is an appetite for fome ot other ff 
of it; and when once, by addicting ourfelves to any kind ol 
ercife, we have acquired a habit of it, from that time itbecc 
in a manner, ncceffary to our happinefs; 

That the preceding account of the general affe^ions oj 
mind with rcfpc"^ to pleafure, and the various degrees and gi 
tions of it, are appUcable to thofe which we receive from thi 
Kte arts, cannot but be obvious to all perfon* of reading, (1 
and refledion. No mind can long bear a very rapid fucc( 
ef thofe fcenes which, fingly, give it the moft exquifitc pie; 
A judicious compofer, therefore,, is fenfible that the moft e: 
fite beauties, in compofiticm may be thrown away and loft, 
were, when they are placed too near together.. 

Befides, in a' very quick fucceiGbn. of objei^, the mind 
not leifure to perceive and:attend to all their powers and relat 
They lofe therefore, of courfe,. a great part of their full e 
Perhaps the fineft circumftances belonging to fome of the thox 
and expreffions in a work of genius, may not be thofe v 
prefent themfclves to view at the firft hearing or reading. 
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therefore, the mind be immediately, and without any refpite, 
hurried to other objeds equally ftriking, it can only be afFedted 
with the grofler fenfations they convey. There could have been 
no leifure or oj^rtunity ' for its perceiving thofe more delicate 
beauties, which conftitute the chief merit of works of tafte and 
imagination. . In like manner, the grand and exquifite ftrokee ot 
expreflion in mufic are always preceded by fuch drains as only 
prepare the mind for them, and are alfo followed by fuch as do 
not wholly take off the attention from them. 

Morepver, all compofitions which are intended to engage our 
attention a confiderable time, fliould correfpond pretty nearly 
to the general and natural courfe of our own ideas and fenfations. 
A writer may be as witty, or as fublime, as he can, and he may 
crowd thefe graces of compofition as clofe as he pleafes; his readers 
cannot follow him but at a certain pace. There is a degree be- 
yond which no perfon can accelerate the fuccefiion of his ideas. 
If, therefore, a writer wifli to take his reader along with him, 
he mud, of neceflity, as we may fay, flacken his pace. 

On thefe accounts, the more exquifite ftrokes of genius ihould 
either be confined to fliort compodtions, be Iparingly introduced 

into works of length, or be crowded in places where the mind 

» 

may take an attentive furvey of them, without drawing off its 
attention from objedts of more importance. An epigram may 
' contain as much wit as the writer can crowd into it, and the ode 
may be as full of the fublime as his imagination is capable of 
making it, and without any inconvenience ; becaufe the whole 
compofition having very moderate bounds, and the attention not 
being folicited farther, we may attend to any part of it as long 
as we pleafe, and enjoy it at our leifure : but a great number of 
what are called the graces and mafterly ftrokes of compofition 

T 2 are 
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are loft in a hiftory, in a heroic poem, or an interefting fcene in 
a tragedy. 

If thefe works be compofed in a good tafte, the attention of 
the reader is fixed upon the incidents ; he is bajlening to the cata- 
ftrophe, and will not flop to examine all the beauties of the 
compofition : that were an object quite foreign to the views of 
a perfon whofe mind was properly engrofled by the fubjeB of the 
work. It is abfolutely impoffible to be properly impreffed with, 
and to keep in view, the greater fentiments with which the mind 
is infpired by fuch works as the Iliad, the Odyflee, and the 
j£neid> and at the fame time give any attention to fuch minute 
criticifms as fome commentators have defcended to, and taken the 
pains to make upon them. It is a fundamental rule ia all kinds 
of compofition, that they ought to be more or lefs elaborate, ac-« 
cording as they are longer or fhorter ; or, rather^ according to 
the opportunity they give the mind to attend to all the beauties 
of them. 

In thefe cafes, however, regard muft br had^ if poflible, to the 
peribns for whofe ufe any kind of compofition is made, and even to 
the temper of mind in which it is moft likely to.be perufed. For 
it is certain that the fiieceflion of ideas, to which the tenor of a^. 
compofition. ihouldcorrefpood^ ia very diflFerent in different per-^. 
fons, and in different fituations* of mind. A fiyle adapted to the^ 
vulgar,, whofe minds are wholly uncultivated, whofe apprehen-.. 
fions are confequently flow, and whofe feelings are flrong, would . 
by no measis fuit perfons whofe apprehenfions have been quick-*- 
ened, and- whofe fenfations have been refined, by education and; 
refiedlion: nor would that flyle» which-was proper to be pcru-- 
&d by peribns in a tranquil and compofed flate of mind,, fuit the^ 

fame' 
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fame perfon as well when the fucceffion of his ideas was accele* 
rated by paflion, or a ftate of anxious fufpenfe« 

An harangue to a multitude ihould confifl of exceedingly 
ilrong and bold images^ expreifed with, great plainnefs and per* 
fpicuity, and with confiderable intervals of intermediate ideas ; 
whereas the ftrokes fhould be both more delicate and more fre- 
quently repeated, which are intended to make an impreflion upon 
an audience of cultivated underflandings and improved tafte. 
And it requires a ftyle extremely animated and coneife to fuit a 
perfoawhofe mind, is in a kind of ferment, when the apprehenfion . 
ia more than ufually quick, and the fucceiiioa of ideas accelera^ 
t^d. greatly beyond their ufual courfe* 

An attention to this fame objed, viz. the exercife of our fa- 
culties, will dire A us to the proper medium between the . r^^r^ 
and diffufe in ftyle. By the coneife or diflPufe in ftyle, I do not: 
mean one that confifts of fhort or long periods ; but by coneife 
I mean that which leaves, more, and. by^ diflPufe that which leaves 
lefs to be fuppliedt by the reader, . whether the fentences be long 
or fhort... Thefe two kinds of ftyle have each their proper. place 
where they may be ufed with .propriety and advantage. , 

We cannot go on with a work .of length, if every fentence re- 
quire a coniiderable exercife of our own faculties^ It is too fa- 
tiguing, at leaft. to the generality of readers^ But allcompofi- 
tions,.and particularly thofe of fmall . length, are infupportably 
infipid, if the writer have been fo unfeafonably officious, as to have 
left nothing to the exercife of the adive faculties of bis readers^ 
and the whole excite nothing but a train of pajive perceptions. 

For. this reafon, , the ftyle of Livy will be thought, by the ge- 
nerality of readers, of hiftory, preferable to that, of Tacitus j 

whereas 
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■whereas the concife ftyle of Marcus Antoninus, and even of £ 
feems to be happily adapted to philofophical meditations, Trhich 
are fuppofed to be read with great deliberation, and with fre- 
4]uent paufes for refled^ion. 

It is no paradox to fay, that the lame ftyle will fuit a perfon 
when he is in a fituation which renders his apprehenfion un- 
commonly quick, and the fucceflion of his ideas rapid, and one 
which gives him leifure for reflexion ; though his mind be quite 
£ool in the one cafe, and violently agitated in the other; becaufe, 
in both fituations, the mind will eafily fupply what the writer 
omits. Neither doth this encomium upon the ftyle of Antoninus 
imply any cenfure on the very different ftyle of Gcero ; for his 
philofophical writings are declamations, and not meditationi. 

There is another method in which a writer may employ the 
faculties of his readers, but it is giving them a more difagree- 
able kind of excrcife than that which ^was referred to above, 
and which is produ^ive of a much lower kind of pleafure : I 
mean the trouble a writer may give his reader to undcrftand his 
meaning. If the meaning of a writer be intelligible, the exer- 
cife he gives our faculties is employed upon his fubjedi, in tak- 
ing thofe views of things and of their relations which were in- 
diftindtly pointed out by himfelf : and, provided thefe difcove- 
ries be not very difficult to make, they yield a very high kind 
of entertainment. But if all the difficulty of a compofition be 
owing to frequent ellipfes, and a difordered conftru£tion, and, 
confequently, terminate when the writer** meaning is perfeSIy 
underftpod ; it is a bufinefs of words only, and can yield but 
little fatisfaaion. Is not this the cafe fometimes with Thucy- 
^des, and Lord Clareodon ? 

Not 
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Not that a writer is, in all cafes, to be condemned when he 
gives his reader fome trouble to underftand him. Provided it 
be not the chief exercife he gives our faculties, it may, upon 
the whole, have a good effedt. To this purpofe the tranfpofi— 
tion of words and claufes from their natural* order, and occa- 
fional parenthefes, are fometimes well employed* Thefe, whea* 
they are ufed moderately, occafion no greater pain from fuf- 
penfe, than what is more than counterbalanced by the pleafure* 
we receive, the moment it terminates, in our feeing the fenfe^ 
eomplete. It is certainly an advantage peculiar to ancient lan- 
guages,, that the words of them may be tranfpofed, for this and 
©ther purpofes, at pleafure. However, in the generality of 
compofitions, it is^ indifputable, that the proper medium oF 
excellence is much, nearer the extreme, of perfpiquity than, of 
obfcurity.. 

Perfbns who Have much leifure for reading and fpeculationu 
may derive great advantage from thefe obfervations, concerning; 
the moderate exercife of our faculties, in the condud of their 
ftudie& Intenfe application to the abftra<9: fciences, to the ma*- 
thematics, and philofophy, the reading of languages' that are ra- 
ther difficuk to us, or the bufinefs-of compofition, is, undoubt- 
edly at firft, very fatiguing to. all minds. Many perfons arer 
Ibon difcouragcd from, fo.fevere an exercife of their facuhies ; andl 
it is only habit that can make k eafy, and reconcile the mind to* 
it. But then the confequence of a fuccefsful application to thefe 
fevere ftudies, being attended with a continued confcioufnefs of 
ikktfirfngti of our faculties^ is a very highfenfe of pleafure, whicb 
temains very fenfibly a confiderable tiiae after the exercife is. 
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over ; whereas the pleafure we receive from the reading of hif- 
tory, romance, familiar effays, and poetry, though it may be 
very exquifite for a time, yet, if it engrofs all our leifure hours, 
it is attended with great languor and ihdiflFerence ; and there is 
fcarce the leaft trace of pleafure left after our attention to them is 
over : nay, very often, though we read with pleafure, we give 
over with difguft, and a fecret diflatisfadion with ourfelves. The 
reafon is, that, in mere reading of this kind, we are little more 
than paifive. Trains of ideas pafs before our minds, but no 
active powers of the foul are exerted. Life paffed in that man- 
ner is mere indolence and ina£fcion, to which, whether it be of 
the body or of the mind, no genuine and lafting happiaefs was 
ever annexed. 

To have a full enjoyment of a ftudious life, the feverer ftudies 
ihould be intermixed with the perufal of entertaining authors. 
tn this fucceffion, books of entertainment are read with teftfold 
more avidity and fatisfadion. Poetry and works of fi£tioa mjike 
a high entertainment y when they are made nothing more of j but 
they make a very poor and infipid employment. Infinitely prefer- 
able were it to be confined to the ftudy of geometry, algebra, or 
law, without -even having a ^limpfe. of any thing more amuf- 
ing, than be condemned to pafs. one's life fleeping over hiftory, 
romances, poetry, and plays. 

Application totrueliifloryfeems to be themoft rationalof all thefe; 
but unlefs hiftory be read either with a view to gain a knowledge of 
mankind, in order to form our own condud ; or with fome fcien- 
tific view, in order to determine fome important fubjed of ra- 
tional inquiry, it is nothing better than reading romance. By 
reading hiftory with fome farther view, as a means to a farther end, 

we 
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we make it z.fcienee. It then engages our adive powers. It is a 
ferious bu(inefs» and is capable of being pnrfued with continued 
and increafing ardour. Otherwife^ hiftory is no more than an 
amufement ; and» confidering what hath erer been the date of 
the political world, and the general objeds of hiftorians, it muft 
exhibit many fcenes extremely difagreeable to a reader of hurna* 
nity and delicacy* 
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t>f Novelty^ 



TO the general account of the pteafiires we receive from the 
exercife of our perceptive and adllve powerss I fhall ful>- 
join a particular account of thofe properties of .objects which de* 
five their power of pleating from the fame fource^ 

To this^ in the firft place» we. muft have recour& for the 
charms of Novelty. For the firft perception of an objeft 
makes a much ftronger impreffion than any fubfequent perception^ 
of it. This muft neceflariLy be the cafe if perception depend 
upon any mechanical kws affeding the brain. Upon whatever 
principle we account for it, the oftener any fenfations are repeat- 
edy the lefs we are affeded by them.. But the chief fource of 
the charms of novelty is* the exercife of our adive powers.. 
Both previous to the perception of any new objeft, if we have 
any intimation of it, and immediately upon the perception of it^ 
whether it be a new fcene in nature, a new train of adventures,, 
or a new fyftem of principles, the mind is full of expeSation,. 
and is eagerly employed in furveying it ; which keeps the atten- 
tion ftrongly awake, and gives the obje<3: an opportunity of 
making a deep impreffion. Whereas when this firft curiofity \^ 
gratified, and the objei^ is become familiar,: we view it in a more 

curfbr]^ 
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curfory and fuperficial manner ; there being then no reafon for fb 
clofe an attention to it^ as we exped no new knowledge or infor- 
jnation. 

This conftant appetite, as we may call it, for novelty, feems 
to be infeparable from beings indued with the .faculty of reafon 
and reflexion, and whofe happinefs depends upon the ufe they 
make of the advantages attending their fituation. Being habi<- 
tually in queft of happinefs, we naturally examine every new 
objeA with peculiar attention ; but when once we are acquainted 
with all the properties and powers of it, and know how much it 
is capable of contributing to our main purpofe, our examination 
is finifhed, and the motive for our curiofity is at an end. More- 
over, to apply a general obfervation made in a preceding ledure, 
as the mind conforms itfelf to the ideas which engage its atten- 
tion, and it hath no other method of judging of itfelf but from 
its fituation, the perception of a new train of ideas is like its en- 
tering upon a new world, and enjoying a new being, and a new- 
mode of exiftence. 

So loud and inceffant is the call for novelty in the pleafures of 
. the imagination, that the generality of readers feel little or no 
defire to re-perufe a performance which is calculated rather to 
pleafe than to inftru£l* If a fecond perufal do give pleafure, it 
is either by the difcovery of new beauties, or a confid^rable time 
after the firft perufal, when the fubjedt, or the method of treat- 
ing it, hath been almoft forgotten, and when, confequently, it 
is in a manner new ; for no perfon, I believe, would throw away 
his time upon a performance which he was beforehand fatisfied 
could prefent him with no new ideas, or new views of things. 

If the reafon why we firft engage in any new ftudy, or under- 
take to read any work of genius, be not explicitly the profpe£t 
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of being entertained with new objeds, and new refleftions, as is- 
often the cafe, wc, notwithftanding, never ceafe to be under the* 
influence of that principle durrog the whole trmc that we arc em- 
ployed about it. The profpefl: of advantage in general, or the* 
expedlation of receiving inilru£fcion and improvement, may have- 
been our firft and leading motive to thofe purfuits ; but the ulti- 
mate ends of our conduA are not of a nature to be attended to 
conftantly, and to influence particular afUons. Whatever motive* 
it was that firft put our faculties in motion, it is generally. In: 
thefe cafes, die charms of novelty that keep up the vigour of 
their exertion. And a happy provifiomit is in our conftitution,. 
that when great and important motives, from the neceflary nature^ 
of things, intermit their influence^ there are a variety of other 
Jiibfidiary Jprings of aSHon at hand, which arc fufficient to carry 
on the work with' vigour,, by the help of only occafional re- 
inforcements from the original and firft-moving power. Thus a: 
perfon undertakes a journey with: a view to fome advantage he 
expedts to derive from it, yet he may foon lofe fight of this,, 
and, notwithftanding, continue to travel with pleafure ; , not pro-s- 
pelled by his original impulfe, but- entertained with a variety of 
fcenes which his changp of place continually prefents him with. 

This craving appetite for novelty hath produced many veryr 
whimfical and extravagant eflfeds in work^of tafte and genius*. 
To this many new fchemes of philofophy, new fpecies of com— 
pofition, and new pecuKarities of ftyle, owe their birth.. Novelty 
is the fureft and the readieft road to fame, for all the numerous * 
competitors for that exquiflte fpecies of fatisfadion ; the firft in--- 
quiry concerning any performance in literature always beiogi Is 
there any thing new in it f 

Not 
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Nor is the defire of novelty l«fs confpicuous ih other objcdts 
ttf taftc* What other recommendation have the Chinefe tajie^^ 
and the revival of thie Gothicy in archite(aure, the pantomime 
entertainments, with all their varieties^ on the theatre, and the 
new forms in which mufical entertainments are daily exhibited ? 
Doth not a regard to novelty influence our choice of the furniture 
ef our houfes, interfere in the difpofition of a garden, and fug-- 
geft alterations in the faOiion of our cloaths t Why elfe doth a 
kdy of tafte in drefs, difcover more con&ious fatisfa^^ion the^ 
firft time ihe maket her appearance at an aUembly^ among the 
firft in a fashionable drefs, than^ ihe would have done if ihe had- 
not been ieen in the fame drefs till a month afterwards, wheixi 
the convenience^ and other properties of the habit,, remaiipi the: 
fame ? 

Even the mere* unexpeSedneJi of obje£ts is often had recourfe^ 
to, as a fubftitute for abfolute novelty. A well-known pbje<ftr 
occuring in a Atuation in which it was wholly unlooked for,, 
makes a.ftronger impreilion upon- the mind than it would have 
done if it had' been exped:ed« In the latter cafe, the mind is oc* 
cupied with the idea, at lead, of the obje£t, before the aftual per* 
ception: of it ; and therefore the diflference in the previous and 
fubfequent ftate o£ mind, is only the difference between an idea 
and a finfation^ a difference in degree only. In the former cafe, . 
the fenfation is made at once, without any previous idea, which 
makes a difference more than in degree only. Betides, in this 
cafe, the relations and circumftances, if not theobjed itfelf, arc 
new to us« Alfo the fenfible contrail which hence arifes between^ 
Uie two ftates of mind, before and after the perception of an un«^ 
espe£ted obje^ contributes to heighten the fenfation.. 

t By 
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By means of this contraft, familiar ideas, occurring in unex- 
pected fituationS) may occafion a greater agitation of mind, 
than new ideas of a limilar nature. The reafon is, that every 
idea which is become familiar to us, muft have acquired a variety 
of aflTociations. Thefe affociated circumftances, occurring to the 
mind at the fame inftant with the ideas to which they are con- 
nedled, immediately ftrike the mind with the fenfe of any feem- 
ing inconfiftency there may be, between them and the new and 
unexpef^ed fituations in which we meet with them. Thus the 
fudden appearance of a friend, whom we thought to have been 
in a diftant place, affe£):s us more fenfibly, than feeing any 
face that is quite new to us, in the fame place and circumfiances. 
With the latter we have connected no ideas of any circumftances 
which have the leaft feeming inconfiftency with the circumftances 
in which we find them : with the other, we have conneded fuch 

ideas. 

• _ 

The fenfation which we feel upon the unexpeded appearance 
of a well-known obje£t, is termed furprize ; whereas an objod 
pcrfedly new is faid to excite our wonder. 

The gratification which the mind is fare to receive from fur- 
prize, may add fomething to the influence of thofe other motives 
which carry fome people with fo much eagernefs to the gaming- 
table. There the continual expedation of events, on which a 
great deal is depending, and of which we can, with no degree of 
certainty, form the leaft conjedure, keeps the attention awake to 
an extrem'e degree ; which always prepares the mind for receiv- 
ing a ftrong impreflion. If we be interefted in the event, our 
paffions of hope and fear, being gratified in their turn, greatly 
augment the Internal agitation, fo as often to carry it beyond the 
limits of pleafure, and make it terminate in the moft painful and 
tormenting anxiety. LECTURE 
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Of the Sublime^ 



GREAT objefts pleafe us for the fame reafbn Aat newohlt€t9 
do, viz. by the exercife they give to our faculties* The 
jnind, as waa obferved before, conforming and adapting itfelf tc^ 
the objects to which its attention is engaged^ muft, as it werew 
enlarge itfelf, to conceive a great objei^* This requires a confi« 
derable effort of the imagtnationy which is aifo attended with a 
pleafing, though perhaps not a diftinfl: and ex;plicit confcioufnefs* 
of the ftrength and extent of our own powers. 

As the ideas of great and Kttle are confefledly relative, and 
have no exiftence but what they derive from a comparifon with 
other ideas ; hence, in all fublime conceptions, there is. a kind of 
fecret retrofpedt to preceding ideas and ftates of mind. The fub- 
lime, therefore, of all the fpecies of excellence in compofition, 
requires the moft to be intermixed with ideas of an intermediate 
nature ; as thefe contribute not a little, by their contraft, to raifc 
and aggrandize ideas which are of a rank fuperior to themfelves. 
Whenever any objeft, how great foever, becomes familiar to the 
mind, and its relations to other objeds is no longer attended to, 
the fublime vaniflies. Milton's battle of the angels, after the 
prelude to the engagement, would have been read with ao greater 

• emotions 
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emotions than are excited by the hiftory of a common battle, had 
not the poet perpetually reinforced his fublime, as it were, by 
introducing frequent comparifons of thofe fuperior beings, and> 
their anions, with liumatt combttetnts and humlu eflForts. It is 
plainly by means of xomparifon that Horace gives tis fo fublime 
an idea of Jthe unconquerable firmnefs of Cato-: 

Preter atrocem animutn Caton'u. 

Tor tl\e fame reafon a well-conduaed cKmax is estronely fa- 
voorablv to the fubtime^ ia this form of a fentcacet each ftib- 
fequent idea i« compared with the preceding ; fo that if the for- 
mer have been reprefented a6 large, the latter, which exceeds it, 
«nuft appear exceedingly large. The^cffea of this we fee in that 
fublime paflage of Shakefpenre, Infcribed upoa his monument ia 
^V'eftmittfter Abbeys 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The folemn temples, the great globe itfclf. 
And all which it inherit, fliall diffolve, 

And, like the bafelefs fabric of a vifionj 
Shall leave no wreck behind. 

The intermediate ideas which are Introduced to Increafe the 
CublimC) by means of comparifon with the objed whofe grandeur 
is to be inhanced by them, ought to be of ^Jimilar nature ; becauie 
there is no comparifon of things diflimilan The difference 
between them fhould be nothing more than that of greater and 
4ef8 : and even in this cafe, it often happens that the contrail of 
things between which there is a. very great difparity (as will be 
^explained hereafter) produces the burlefque^ a fentimCnt of a -quite 

oppo- 
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oppofite nature to the fublime. It is not improbable but that 
many of Mr. Pope^s readers may affix ludicrous ideas to the fol- 
lowing lines^ which, in his own conception^, and that of his 
more phiiofophical readers, were very fublime. 

Who fees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perilh, or a fparrow fall ; \ ' 

Atoms, or fyftcms, into ruin hurM ; 

And now a bubble burft, and now a world. 

EssAV ON Man. Ep. I. 

Sparrows^ atoms^ and bubbles^ do not make the fame figure in 
the eye of the generality of mankind, that they do in that of a 
philofopher. 

It follows from thefe principles, that no conception can be fub- 
lime which is noljimple. If any fcene prefent a crowd of fepa- 
rate objedls, the mind views them in fuccejjion^ though in a 
very quick and rapid one, and exerts no extraordinary effort to 
conceive and comprehend any of them. However, an idea that 
doth confift of parts may appear fublime, if the parts of which 
it confifts be not attended to, but the aggregate of them all be 
perceived as one idea. This is eafily illuftrated by the ideas of 
numbers. Very large numbers, as a thou/and^ ten thoufand^ and 
a hundred thotifand^ prefent great and fublime ideas upon the firft 
naming of them, which continue fo long as we endeavour to 
furvey the whole of them at once, without attempting to refolvc 
them into their component parts ; but the arithmetician, who is 
ufed to compoie and decompofe the largell numbers, is confcious 
of no fublime idea, even when he is performing the operations 
oi addition zxx^midtiplication ufon them. 

Objedf 
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Objeda of the firft rank in point of magnitude, and which 
chiefly conftitute the fublime of defcription, are large rivers, 
high mountains, and extenfive plains; the ocean, the clouds^ 
the heavens, and infinite fpace ; alfo ftorms, thunder, lightning, 
volcanos, and earthquakes, in nature; and palaces, temples, 
pyramids, cities, &c. in the works of men. See a fine enume- 
ration of thofe fcenes of nature, which contribute the moft to the 
fublime, in Akenfide upon this fubjed : 



Who but rather turns 



To hcavcn*s broad fire his unconftrained view. 

Than to the glimmering of a waxen fiame ? 

Who that, from Alpine heights, his laboring eye 

Shoots round the wide horizon, to furvey 

The Nile or Ganges roll his wafteful tide, 

Thro' mountains, plains, thro* empires black with ftiadc^ 

And continents of fand, will turn his gaze 

To mark the windings of a fcanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet ? &c. 

Pleasures of the Imagination, Lib. L 



But the account here given of thefublime/ by no means con- 
fines it to the. ideas of objefts which have fenfible and corporeal 
magnitude. Sentiments and pajfions are equally capable of it, if 
they relate to great objeds, fuppofe extenfive views of things, 
require a great effort of the mind to conceive them, and produce 
great efFeds. Fortitude, magnanimity, generofity, patriotifin, 
and univerfal benevolence, ftrike the mind with the idea of the 
fublime. We are confcious that it requires a great effort to exert 
them ; and in all cafes when the mind is confcious of a fimilar 
exertion of its faculties, it refers its fenfations to the fame clafs* 

If 
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If the virtues above mentioned were more common, the idea of 
them would not be fo fublime. 

Who that confiders the fentiments of Diomedes, when he prays 
to Jupiter to give bim day^ and then dcftroy him ; the anfwer of 
Alexander to Parmenio (who had told him that he would accept 
the offers of Darius, if he were Alexander) And fo would /, if 
I were Parmenia ; and much more the prayer of our Saviour 
upon the crofs, in behalf of his perfecutors, Father j forgive them^ 
for they know not what they do : who, I fay, that attends to thefe 
fentiments, can entertain a doubt that they produce feelings ilmi- 
lar to thofe which we receive from the view of grand and elevat- 
ed objed):s ? Or a perfon need only to read the following paffage 
from Dr. Akenfide, to be convinced that there is a true fublime in 
fentiment : 

Say why was man fo eminently raifcd 
Above the vaft creation ? Why advanced 
Thro' life and death to dart his piercing eye. 
With thoughts beyond the limits of his frame ; 
But that th' Omnipotent might fend him forth. 
In fight of mortal and immortal powers. 
As on a boundlefs theatre, to run 
The great career of juftice, to exalt 
His genVous aim to all diviner deeds ? &c« 

There is no furer method of difcovering thofe fenfations and 
ideas, which are apprehended to be analogpus by mankind in ge- 
neral, than by obferving the analogies of words in various lan- 
guages ; for the one will correfpond to the other. As mankind, 
when the bulk of any language was invented, were not in a fitu- 
ation to invent fuperfluous terms, we may naturally conclude they 
would content themfelves with the fame term when there was a 
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great refemblance in the ideas they reprefentcd ; but in no other 
cafe, if they could avoid fo great an inconvenience. If thi» 
clue be allowed to be of any ufe to us, in clafling our ideas 
and fenfations, there will remain no doubt but that there are 
a variety of things, not material, which raif^ feoiations iimilar 
to thofe which are excited by objeds which have corporeal mag- 
nitude and elevation. 

How elfe came a man of diflingui(hed abilities to be called z 
great man .? Why do we fay that a benevolent man is of an open 
as well as generous temper? and that 9^ covetous man hath a 
narrow foul ? How came the epithets proud^ haughty^ and Irfty^ 
to be fynonymous ? and how came the terms fuperior tajie^ W- 
van<cement in honour^ bead of the table^ high note in mufic, afcend^ 
ing feries in numbers, and high and lowy near or difiant^ with re- 
fpedl to timey to prevail fo generally, and to become fo familia% 
that the figure is perfedly evanefcent ? Moreover, how came robes 
of fiate to be made large and full, and thrones to be lofty, &c« ? 
Whence comes it that largenefs of fize contributes to make a per- 
fon look majeftic ? And how came the Scythian ambafladors to 
be furprized to find Akxander the Great to be a littk man I 

I might rae.ntion a great many more terms borrowed from cor- 
poreal magnitude, extenfion and elevation, applied to things 
which have none of thofe qualities ; but thefe are fufficient to 
fiiow that the perception of the fentiments, difpofitions, and cir- 
cumftances, to which they are applied, are attended with a con- 
fcioufnefs of a feeling, fimilar to that which is excited by the 
view of obje<9:s which have the qualities of corporeal magnitude^ 
extenfion, and elevation j that is> with the fublime. 
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The fublime of fcience confifts in general and Gompreh^nfive 
tfaeoremsy which, by means of very great and extcnfive confe- 
quences, jwefent the idea of vajlnefs to the mind. A perfon of 
true tafte may perceive many inftances of genuine fublime in 
geometry, and even in algebra ; and the fciences of natural phi« 
lofophy and aftronomy, ex;hibit the nobleft fields of the fublime 
that the mind of man was ever introduced to. Theorems may 
alfo be fublime by their relating to great objects. 

For many things which, confidered in themfelves, and abftradt- 
ed from every thing that is foreign to them, are incapable of the 
fublime, infpire that fentiment by theii* aflbciation with othera 
that are capable of it. From this fource it is that the i^eas of 
wealth, honour, and power, borrow their fublime* It is the 
catffesy the adjun&s^ or the effeSs of thefe things, that are con- 
templated, when they fill- and charm the foul. Wealth carries 
with it the idea of a large eftate, and abundance of every thing 
that can contribute to the enjoyment of life. From honour we 
never feparate the idea of the ftrength of body, the capa-* 
city of the mind, or the great atchievements by which it 
was procured. With thefe alfo we join the number of people 
among whom a perfon is renowned, the extent of country through 
which his fame fpreads, and the length of time to which it ex* 
tends. To the idea of power we join ideas of the good or evil 
it may produce, and of the multitudes which are fubjefl: to its 
controul. In the idea of a conqueror^ we may clearly diftinguifh 
the idea of a great extent of country fubdued ; and in the idea of 
nobility^ that of a long train of illuftrious anceftors. A fimilar 
analyfis would fliow us the fublime of friendjhipy patriotifmy and 
many other abflrad ideas. 

The 
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The grandeur of a palace^ befides what it derives from its ex- 
ceeding other houfes in bulk, is derived from the ideas of the 
labour, expence, length of time, and number of perfons necef- 
fary to the ere<3:ion of it ; and from ideas of the wealth, honour, 
and power of him who inhabits it. Celebrated buildings and ci- 
ties in ruins ^ along with thefe ideas, prefent that of the length 
of time that hath elapfed fince they flourifhed ; and the whole 
fenfation is greatly magnified by a comparifon of their former 
magnificence with their prefent defolation. The grandeur and 
peculiar awfulnefs with which we are ftruck upon the view of a 
temple is, in a great meafure, derived from the ideas we have an- 
nexed to it of the power of the Deity to whom it is facred ; as all 
that is fublime in the idea of z,fenate^boufe^ or other public build- 
ing, arifes from the idea of the ufe to which it is appropriated. 

The contempt of power, wealth, and grandeur, is more fub- 
lime than the pojfejjion of them ; becaufe, after a view of thofc 
great objedls, it prefents us with the view of a mind above them. 
So that it is not true, that ^^ nothing is great the contempt of 
** which is great." 

Though, in fome cafes of this fpecies of trTinsf erred fublimity^ 
the analyfis of a complex idea fhould prefent no one idea which, 
fingly taken, could be called fublime ; yet, fo long as thofe 
ideas continue feparately indiflinguifhable, the mind perceives 
not a number of fmall objedls, but one great one ; as in the cafe 
before explained of the fublime of numbers. 

As moft of our emotions are of a complex nature, we are in 
great danger, unlefs we be extremely attentive, of making mif- 
takcs in the diftribution and analyfis of them. Hence emotions 
of terror have been often clafTcd with the fublime. But terror 

is 
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is a mixed fenfation, compofed of the very different fenfations of 
fear and grandeur y to the latter of which it owes all its fublimity. 
For, when we are in a fituation in which we have nothing to 
fear, the fight of a monftrous beaft, of a giant, or of the fea in 
a ftorm, &c. prefents little more than the pure fublime, height- 
ened by the fecret pleafure we take in the idea of our own fecu- 
rity. The pure fublime partakes nothing of fear, Or of any other 
painful emotion. 

Moreover, the pure fublime, by ftrongly engaging, tends to 
fix the attention, and to keep the mind in a kilnd oi awful Jiill^ 
nefs ; whereas it is of the nature of every fpecies of the pathetic 
to throw it into an agitation. Hence the fenfations we feel from 
darknefs and profound Jilence^ refembling the flillnefs the mind is 
thrown into when the attention is ftrongly fixed by a fublime 
objeft, partake of the nature of the fublime ; as we may per- 
ceive in the following excellent paffage of Dr. Young. 

Night, fable goddefs, from her ebon throne. 
In raylefs majefty, now flrctchcs forth 
Her leaden fccptre o*er a flumbVing world. 
Silence how dead ! and darknefs how profound t 
Nor eye nor lift-ning ear an objeft finds. 
Creation deeps. *Tis as the general pulfe 
Of life flood flill, and Nature made a paufc— 
An awful paufe, prophetic of her end. 
And let her prophecy be foon fulfilled : 
Face, drop the curtain. I can lofe no more. 

NiCHT-THOtirGHTS, I. 

Hence alfo deep and flow notes in mufic bear a nearer relation 

to the fublime than ihrill and quick founds. 

It 
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It may be obfcrved, that the account here given of the Sub- 
lime confines it to the fentiment. However, as the term (which 
hath been ufed in a more vague fenfe than almoft any other 
term in criticifm) is frequently applied to language^ I fhall briefly 
explain how the fublime is aflFe<aed by language. 

Ideas in themfelves fublime may intirely lofe that quality by 
being expreifed in terms which have connexions with trivial and 
mean objeds, or in metaphors borrowed from fuch objefias. In 
this cafe the fecondary qffociatims which accompany thofe words 
are transferred upon the objeQ: defcribed by them, and deftroy the 
fublime they would otherwife have. Though, therefore, in general, 
the plaineji terms are the moft favourable to the fublime, as they ex- 
hibit the moft jufl and the ftrongeft idea of the objeft ; yet every 
term, however plain and intelligible, that hath ever had the lead 
connexion with mean fubjeSlsp or even which hath been chiefly 
ufed by perfons of a low and illiberal clafs of life, ihould be care- 
fully avoided. What can be more fublime than the following 
paflTage in the Pfalms ? " He looketh on the earth, and it trem- 
** bleth. He toucheth the hills, and they fmoke,*' But it is 
greatly lowered by fome ludicrous images in the following pa- 
raphrafe. 

The hills forget they're fix'd, and in their fright 
Caft off their weight, and eafe themfelves for flight. 
The woods, with terror wing'd, outfly the wind. 
And leave the heavy, panting hills behind. 

On the other hand, the mock-heroic is introduced when words 
which have generally been annexed to great and important fub- 
jedls, are ufed to exprefs mean or trivial things. The oppofition 
of ideas fo contrary to one another makes a high burlefque. 

Some- 



I 
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Sometimes a peripbrqfis comes feafonably in aid of the fub- 
Hme, by giving the mind an opportunity to dwell upon the idea, 
and fee the whole extent of it. Thus the phrafe, Nine times the 

Jpace that meafures day and night to mortal men^ in Milton, fuits 

« 

the following fublime. paffage in which it is introduced, much 
better than if he had barely faid fo many days. The former mode 
of expreffibn>. as it were, detains the idea of the angels rolling in 
the fiery- gulpb^ longer in the mind; during which time our won*- 
der and afloniihment are continually rifing higher and higher. 



Him th' Almighty Power 



HurFd headlong flaming from th'ethcreal fky. 
With hideous ruin, and combuftion, down 
To bottomlcfs perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire,. 
Who durftr defy th' Omnipotent to arms. 
Nine times the (pace that meafures day and night 
To mortal men, he with. his horrid crew 
Lay vanqui(h*d, rolling in the fiery gulph. 
Confounded,, though immortal. 

Paradise Lost, Book L 

Proper names of great objedls are often preferable to general 
terms, as they realize the ideas, and fix the attention to them. 
Thus, to mention the Alps^ the Andes^ or Teneriffe^ prefents a 
greater idea than faying, very high mountains ; and to fay, the 
Nile^^ the Ganges^ or the La Plata^ is to fpeak more magnificently 
than to fay, great rivers, only. . Thus, the fimple and fublime 
Oflian aflFedts the imagination of his reader much more ftrongly 
by the hill of CromLiy the waves of Inifiore^ the reeds of the. 
lake of Lago^ than he could have done by the ufe of any more 
general and abftraA terms. This efiPeA would be more fen-^ 

Y fiblc 
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fible, if we were acquainted with the objeds introduced in this 
manner. 

Next to the pathetic, of all the excellencies of good compofi- 
tion,, the fublime promifes the mod lading 'reputation to an au- 
thor. Compofitions which are calculated only to pkafe and to 
divert^ are beings of a day. Few of them, even by the favour 
of a very extraordinary coincidence of circumftances, reach pof- 
tcrity, in comparifon of thofe which jbake and which elevate our 
fouls. Let us only look into our own breads, and we fliall find 
that we are very differently affeded to the writer who pleafes 
the imagination, and to the poet or orator who either raifes 
and enlarges our conceptions, or who thoroughly intereds 
our paflions. The former we may admire^ but we may alfo 
foon forget. Our edeem for the latter rifes to reverence \ and 
when the pathetic and the fublime are joined (as they are capable 
of the mod intimate unioUf and are perhaps never found in a 
very high degree intirely ftparate) they produce the dronged and 
the mod lading attachment. 

A genius formed for the fublime is a mind which is natu- 
rally difpofed to take the mod extenfive views of things, whofe 
attention is turned to view every thing in the granded and nobled 
point of light ; whereas other minds are more inclined to attend 
to what is little and beautiful in the objeds they view. And as 
every thing we are converfant with hath various, and very dif- 
ferent properties, every mind hath an opportunity of indulging 
its own tade, by contemplating thofe forms of things which afford 
it the mod pleafing gratification. 

I cannot conclude this article without obferving, that indances 

of the true fublime abound no where more than in the Scriptures. 

3 Never 
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Never were grander ideas prefented to the human mind> than 
we find in the reprefentations of the Divine Being in Ifaiah^ par- 
ticularly chapter XL. in the book of Job^ in feveral places in the 
Pfalmsy and in the writings of Mofes. 

The falfe fublime, or the bombafiy will he confidered when I 
treat of the Hyperbole. 
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LECTURE XXL 



Of the Pkafure we receive from Uniformity, and Variety ; and 

frft of Comparifons. 



TH E pleafure we receive from the view of objeds in which 
there is a vifible mixture of uniformity and variety^ hath, 
no doubt, more fources than one : however, as one of its 
fources is the moderate exercife which fuch objefts give to our 
facuhies, I fhall ti'eat of it in this place. 

To comprehend an object, the parts of which have no fort 
of analogy to one another, we muft of neceflity go over the 
whole of it ; and after this furvey, which (from the uniform 
manner in which Qur minds are employed when We attend to 
it) muft be very tedious, nothing but the memory is exercifed, * 
to connedl and retain the idea of the whole : whereas the moment 
we perceive that the parts of any object are analogous to one an- 
other, and find, or are informed, what that analogy is, the fight 
of a part, without any farther inveftigation, fuggefts the idea of 
the whole ; and the judgment is moft agreeably and fuccefsfully 
employed in completing the image. 

This is very evident upon the view of a part of any thing 
the proportions of which are known, as of an animal body, 
of a regular curve, or polygon, a regular building, a re- 
gular 
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gular garden, or of a confident fet of political, philofophical, or 
theological principles. With what fatisfadion may we often hear 
perfons fay, upon feeing part of fuch an objedl, or fuch a fchemc» 
" You need (hew me no more : I fee the whole." When being 
(hewn fo little of an objedl fuflSces to comprehend it, it (hews 
confiderable experience, and an exteniive acquaintance with the 
forms and properties of things. 

To difcern the analogy of the things we arc converfant with, 
is to become pofleffed of the clue of knowledge, by which we 
are led, with unfpeakable eafe and fatisfa£tion, through the feem- 
ing labyrinths of nature. In this manner, by the help of a few 
general principles, we become mailers of a great extent of valu- 
able fcience : whereas, without fuch general principles, which 
are derived from thq knowledge of the analogy or uniformity of 
things, our fpeculations prefent nothing but a fcene of confufion 
and embarralTment. 

Moreover, wherever we fee analogy in objeds, we fee the 
marks of intelligence and defign ; which will be mentioned here- 
after as another fource of pleafure in works of genius and ima- 
gination : and the more complex is the object we view, or the 
greater the variety we perceive, confident with ftridt analogy, 
the more doth it employ our faculties to comprehend it, and the 
higher idea do we conceive of the intelligence of the being who 
formed it. Befides, the contrajl there is between two properties 
fo different as uniformity and variety in the fame objed:, contri- 
butes not a little to increafe the pleafure refulting from a view of 
the whole. 

But perhaps it is to ajjociation that we are indebted for the 
greatefl part of the pleafure we receive from the view of uni- 
formity and variety. In faft, almofl every pleafing objedt in 

nature 
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nature or art is poffeffed qf it. The human body, all animal bo- 
dies, and all vegetable nature^ infinitely various as thofe objedls 
are, have their parts formed with pctfcGt analogy to one another. 
Thefe properties are, likewife, for reafons of convenience, imi- 
tated in our houfes, in our gardens, in our furniture, utenfils, 
and, in fhorti in every thing in which the ingenuity or induftry 
of men are employed. Can it be any wonder then, when every 
thing around us, that is adapted to give us pleafure, hath thefe 
properties, that even the firft appearance of them in objefts, 
the ufes of which we are wholly unacquainted with, fhould be 
pleafing ? 

The pleafure we receive from what is called the jufi pro^ 
portions of objefl:s, is borrowed, by affociation, from the idea 
of the ufes to which fuch proportions are fubfervient. What is a 
well-proportioned plough, a well-proportioned houfe, or a well- 
proportioned fhip, but things, or inftruments, of fuch a form a& 
16 found by experience to be the moft proper and convenient for 
the purpofes to which they are applied ? If proportion be any 
thing different from this, k muft coincide with the idea of uni?- 
formity and variety. 

From this fource of uniformity and variety, is derived the plea- 
fure which comparijons^ metaphors j and allegories^ in works of ge- 
nius and imagination, give us. This is a confideration diftindfe 
from that of the light they throw upon a fubjeft. Comparifons. 
give us clear ideas of things, by means of the refemblance be- 
tween the ideas they exhibit and thofe which a writer hath occa- 
lion to introduce ; in which, it is. evident that the property of: 
fimilarity or uniformity alone is concerned; though we may con- ^ 
fider it as heightened by its contraft with thde properties in the ob- 
^dts which, are not fimilan /But uniformity alone, however height-^ 
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cned, doth not affed the imagination with any fcnfc of pleafure. 
In order to produce this effed, it is neceffary that variety be joined 
to it. 

Let us take for an example the following celebrated fimile in 
Addifon's Campaign. 

So when an angel, by divine command, 
With fifing tempefts fhakcs a guihy land, 
(Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paft) 
Calm and ferenc he guides the furious blaft ; 
And, pleafed th' Almighty's orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and dircAs the ftorm. 

The light which this fimile throws upon the principal objeft in 
the poem, can only arife from the re/mblance there is between 
the fituation of the hero and that of the angel, difpenfmg death 
and deftrudion, at the command of a fovereign, with perfe£b calm« 
nefs. Thefe are the only points in which we perceive any con- 
fiderable refemblance in the two objeOs. But if thfVe had been 
410 circumftances in which they had differ ed^^ the fimile would nevier 
have met with that applaufe with which it hath almoft univer-* 
fally been received. For where would have been the advantage of 
comparing Marlborqugh to any other hero in exadily fimilar cir* 
cumflances ? In this cafe, there would have been a much hearer 
refemblance, but no poetical beauty^ becaufe no variety. Nay, 
in reality, in the moft ftriking circumftance in the fituation of 
Marlborough, we perceive no fort of refemblance in that of the 
angel, viz. in his intrepidity in braving danger ; yet, perhaps, 
this capital difference contributes more to the pleafure which thefe 
two views jointly give to the imagination, than any other cir- 

cumftance 
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cumftance belonging to either of them. For what could give us 
a higher idea of the courage of Marlborough, in danger^ thao 
to reprefent him to be as calm as an angel in no danger at all ^ 
yet this circumftance would have appeared quite foreign to the 
purpofe, and have given no pleafure at all, if the angel had not 
been employed in a fimilar manner,, viz. direSling the courfe of 
death. 

It is evident, therefore, that it is to the joint influence of thofe 
circumflances in which two objedls agree, and of thofe in which 
they differ, that we muft afcribe the power of comparifons to 
raife pleating ideas in our minds. la other words, the pleafure 
we receive from them is of the fame nature with that which we^ 
receive from a view of thofe objeOis in which there is a due mix* 
tiure of uniformity and variety. Confequently, the chief excel* 
knee of a comparifon (and, for the fame reafon, of a metaphor 
and allegory) muft depend upon the proportion there is between 
the degrees of uniformity and variety, or the points of refem- 
blance and dilEerence^ in the principal objed, and that to which it 
is compared. 

The following fimife of Homer neither illuftrates the objeft he 
is defcribing, by exhibiting the fame idea in greater ftrength^ 
nor are the circumftances of the two cafes fufficiently different to* 
give any pkafure to the imagination* 

This juft rebuke inflamed the Lycian crew,.. 
They join, they thicken, and th' alTault renew. 
Unmoved th* embodied Greeks their fury dare. 
And fixtl, fupport the wcFght of all the war. 
Nor eould the Greeks repel the Lycian powers. 
Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian towers. 
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As, oa the confines of adjoining grounds. 

Two ftubborn fwains with blows difpute their bounds i 

They tug, they fweat, but neither gain nor yield 

One foot, one inch of the contended field : 

Thus obftinate to death, they fight, they fall, 

Nor thefe can keep, nor thofe can win the walL 

Iliad XII. 505, 

That there can be no merit in a fimile in which there is little 
or no refembiance between the objeds compared, is too obvious 
to require an example. For it is manifeft that the primary, the 
proper, and dire^ ufe of a fimile, is to give clearer and ftronger 
ideas of a thing than the plain defcription of it would fuggeil ; 
and this end is not anfwered, unlefs the objects, or the circum* 
ftances in which they are placed, be fimilar. Indeed, if we con- 
fider only this primary ufe of comparifons, feparate from the 
pleafure they give to the imagination (which is all along fup- 
pofed to be only a fecondary and fubordinate confideration) in no 
cafe whatever would there be any real ufe of variety in a fimile, 
if uniformity alone would fuggefl the ideas we want to illuminate 
(as we may fay) more diflind; and vivid. For, coniidering fimi« 
les as ferving the purpofe of illujiration^ the ufe of thofe circum- 
fiances of diverfity, which are exhibited in two objed;s that are 
compared together, is to heighten, by their contrafl, the ideas of 
thofe circumflances in which they refemble one another. 

Hence, perhaps, it is, that when the objeft introduced in a 
comparifon prefents the idea we want to illuflrate in a very full 
and clear light, writers (perhaps without attending to the reafon 
of it) content themfelves with mentioning thofe circumftances of 
refembiance ; and that they do not diftindlly point out the circum- 
ftances of diverfity, but in cafes where the ideas of refembiance 

Z would 
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would not be fufficiently vivid without a contraft. Nay, if the 
refemblance be very ftrong, it is reckoned fuperfluous, and often 
abfurd, to proceed beyond a fimple metaphor^ which is a fimilc 
contraded to its fmallefl dimenfions. 

If we only confider that the primary ufe of a fimile is to give 
clearer and ftronger ideas than we could convey without it, and 
that an explicit and direct (imile fuppofes an excurfion of the 
mind from the objedt it is intended to illuftrate, we may eaiily 
determine both the cirumftances in which the ufe of fimiles is 
juft and natural, and fix proper bounds for the length of them. 

Let a perfon be in whatever fituation he will, if he be in a con- 
dition to make ufe of language at all, he will endeavour to give 
as clear an idea as he can of every thing that he would prefent ta 
the mind of another. Though, therefore, a man be in the greateft 
agitation of mind poffible, and wholly occupied with any train of 
ideas, he will feize upon any circumftance in nature that will help 
him to give a clear idea of whatever he would wifh to communicate 
to another perfon. The difference between a perfon whofe mind 
is wholly ingrofled with any train of ideas, and another whofe 
attention may be eafily diverted from it, is, that the former 
will dwell no longer upon foreign objedts than is necelTary, in 
order to their fupplying him with proper tetm* by which to ex- 
prefs his own ideas : whereas, in the mind of another perfon,. 
when once a foreign obje£k is brought into view^ fome of its at- 
tributes, and other circumftances aflbciated with it, may not be 
prevented from following it (as they naturally fend to do) by the 
fudden recurrence of the former train of ideas. 

For example, a perfon in extreme pain will naturally cry out 
to his friend, O^, / burriy I am tern to pieces^ I am upon the 
rack^ &c, but then his mind is fo wholly and intenfely ingroffed 

3 with. 
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with the fenfations of pain, that though the foreign' circum- 
ftances of burnings tearing to pieces, and being upon the rackj do, 
from their refemblance to his (ituation, occur to his mind, and 
fuggeft to him the flrongeft language by which to exprefs his 
own feelings, they have no power of introducing any other cir- 
cumftanced connected with them ; and therefore the previous 
train of ideas and fenfations returns inftantly, A perfon in fuch 
a fituation would never think of the fame^ fmoke^ and ajhes that 
attend burning, or think of the coup de grace when he mentioned 
the rack. But a perfon who is merely defcribing an interefting 
fcene, or a perfon who, after his firft tranfports of grief are fub- 
fided, is at leifure to contemplate his calamitous fituation, when 
he knows the whole extent of it, can hardly be fuppofed to have 
his mind fo wholly engroffed with the fubjeft, as not to admit 
and give fome attention to a few circumftances the moft clofely 
conne&ed with thofe images which were introduced to illuftratc 
his ideas. 

From the preceding account of fimiles, viz. that they are ufed 
in order to give clearer ideas of things than any terms arifing 
from the fubje£t itfelf would convey, it follows^ that they are fu-» 
perfluous and ridiculous upon trifling occaiions, as in common 
difcourfe^ where the plained language is quite fufficient; and 
fince direct fimiles fuppofe a confiderable excurfion of the mind 
from the principal fubjefl: of its thoughts, it is manifeft, as was 
hioted before, that they muft be very unnatural in the mouth of 
a perfon in great dijirefs, or any kind of agitation of mind. Shake« 
fpeare, through the luxuriance of his imagination, frequently 
errs in the former cafe ; and Dryden, Lee, and moft of our other 
tragedians, in the latter : for which they are finely ridiculed in 
the Rebearfal. This is owing to their not entering fufficiently 
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into the paffions they defcribe* A perfon who reprefents an* 
other as under the influence of any paffion, fhould almoft 
forget that he is only defcribing, and Ihould feel himfelf : other- 
wife his mind will be in fo different a fituation from that of 
the perfon he is defcribing, that it will be abfolutely impoffible 
that the fame thoughts fhould occur to him ; at leaft that they 
fhould occur in the fame order, or engage the attention equally.. 
And, particularly, he will be in danger of giving part of that 
attention to foreign and in€idental circumfiancet^ which, a perfoa 
really interefted gives wholly to his own feelings^ 

The following paflage from Shakefpeare may ferve for an ex- 
ample of the improper ufe of fimiles upoa trivial occaiions^. A 
gardener fays to his fervant> 

Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricocks^ 
Which, like unruly children, make their fire- 
Stoop with opprcflion of their prodigal weights 

Give fbme f&ipportance to the bending twigs.. ^ 

_ •-■ 

Go thou,, and, like an executbner,. 
Cut off the heads of too-faft-growing fprays^ 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth. 
All muiil: be even in our government. 

Richard IL AftllL Scene 7^ 



And in the following paflage from the Mourning Bride, ^we 

&e the unfeafonablenefs of dired fimilea in great agitatioa ^ 
mind r 

Z«ra. The mute not yet rcturnU Ha, 'twas the king. 
The king that parted hence, frowning-he went. 
His eyes like meteors roU'd, then darted down^ 

Their ted and angry beams 3, as if his fight 
L ^ouldl. 
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Would, like the raging Dog-ftar, fcorch the earth, 
And kindle ruin in its cpurfe. 

Aft V. Scene 3. 

On the other hand, who doth not readily excufe, in Offian^ 
the eafy extenfion of the following (imile to a clofeIy-conne<3;ed 
circumftance, though it be foreign to his immediate .purpofe> 
and in the midft of a very intereiUng fcene i 

«' Where are the mighty kings ? Nor by the ftream nor wood 
** are they* I hear the clanging of arms* Their ftrife is in the 
** bofom of that mill. Such is the contention of fpirits in a 
•* nightly cbud> when they ftrive for the wintry wings of the 
•* winds, and the. rolling of foamrcovered waves/* 

Temora, JookVm. 

Or who, that confidered the fituation of Cardinal WoUey,, 
was ever offended at the following mixture of comparifon and 
metaphor which he ufeth ? 

Farewel, a long farewel to all my greatnefi ! 

This is the ftate of man* To-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blofToms^ 

And bears his blulhing honours thick upon him : 

The third day comes a froft, a killing froft. 

And when he thinks, good eafy man ! full furelj: 

His greatne(s is a ripening, nips his root i > 

And then he falls as I do. I -hav^ ventwed. 

Like little wanton boys that fwim off bhdd«rs^ 

Thefe many fiimmers on a £^a of glory,. 

But far beyond my depth. My high-blown pride- 

At length broke under me» and. now hath left me», 

1 .^arjr 
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Weary and old with fervicc, to the mercy 
Of a rude dream that muft for ever hide me. 

Shakespeare's Henry VIII. 

And if, in any circumftanccs, there be nothing forced and un- 
natural in a perfon's making a fmall excurfion from the ideas of 
his own calamitous fituation> or in another perfon's turning his 
eye for a moment from the view of an interefting fcene, much 
more natural is it to make thofe digreffions in the defcription of 
ftiUfcenes. And thefe principles fhow us the reafon why extended 
fimiles give univerfally more fatisfadion in the defcription of a ftill 
fcene, than in the reprefentation of a very aftive and bufy one* 
In the former cafe, the mind is in no hafte, as we may fay, to 
return to the principal fubjed j in the latter, it is often impatient 
of the lead diverfion from it. Hence it is, with pleafure, that 
we hear the following extended (imile of Milton, in the defcrip- 
tion of Paradife: 



Now gentle gales. 



Fanning their odoriferous wings, difpenfe 
Native perfumes, and whifper whence they ftolc 
Thofe balmy fpoils. As when to them who fail 
Beyond the cape of Hope, and now are pad 
Mozambic, off at fea, north-ead winds blow 
Sabean odours from the fpicy ihore 
Of Araby the bled ; with fuch delay 
Well pleafed they flack their courfe, and many a league 
Chear'd with Ihc grateful fmell, old ocean fmiles. 

Pakadise Lost, Book IV. 



To 
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To this I Aiall kdd ahother^ of a parallel n&ture> from VirgiU 
becaufe the propriety of it hath been difputed. 

Regina ad templutn forma pulcherrima Dido 

Inceflic, magna juvenum ftipante caterva* 

Talis in Eurotse ripis, aut per juga Cynthe, 

Exercet Diana choros, quam mille fecutas 

Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades. Ilia pharetram 

Fert humero, gradienfque deas fupereminet omnes. 

Latonae taciturn pertentant gaudia pe£tus. 

Talis erac Dido, talem fe, lasta fenebat 

Per medics. ■ " ■ 

^NEiD, Lib. I. 496, 

In this example the comparifon is certainly quite completed be* 
fore the lafl circumftance refpediog Latona ; but it is a circum- 
ftance fo clofcly conneiJIed with the fcene in which it is introdu* 
ced, and the mind of the reader is, from the nature of the fcene, 
fo much at liberty, as to admit it with great eafe. The fcene in 
which it is introduced doth not return with fo much violence as 
to make us impatient of that unneceflary circumftance. And when 
this is the cafe, thefe little cxcurfions from the principal fubjedt 
make an agreeable kind of epifodes. The mind, as it was naturally 
led into them by their connexion with the fcene introduced in the 
comparifon^ can feel no want of connexion or propriety in the 
circumfbnce, and it returns to the principal fubjed agreeably re- 
frefhed, and with renewed ardour* 

Provided the reader feel no impatience at the mentioning of 
thofe foreign circumftancesi the digreffion to take notice of them 
can hardly be pronounced faulty, till the laft-mentioned circum- 
fiance be fo remote from the principal objed, that the mind can* 

nou 
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notf at one eai^ glance^ fee the coimeflioft ; for «^n^ incbecdt 
the unity of the whok ifr loA. They are two quite diffieseiit aod 
diftinfk fcenes that 'v^e are prefented with* It is a ftill greater 
fault to make fo much of a iimile, that the attention of the reader 
ihall be more engrofled by it than by the principal and original 
figure. 

However, to take but little notice of any circumftancea that are 
foreign to the principal defign of the compofition, though pretty 
clofely cbnneded with obj efts which are introduced for the fake of 
giving clearer ideas of it, ihows that the mind of the writer was 
very much intent upon his fubjefk. We may add, that it generally 
ihows more of nature ; whereas a writer, who frequently purfuet 
trains of fuch foreign ideas, difcovers more attention to art^ and 
a fondnefs for ornament. 

But this remark is by no means to be extended ta thofe fimilea 
in which, chough they be long, there is no excorfioa from 
the points of refemblance ; as the following of Homer : 

Fierce they drove on, impatient to deftroy, 

Troy charged the firft, and Heftor firft of Troy. 

As from fome mountain's craggy forehead torn, 

A rock's round fragment flies, with fury borne, 

(Which from the ftubborn (lone a torrent rends) 

Precipitate the pond'rous mafs defcends : 

From ftcep to fteep the rolling ruin bounds, 

At every fhock the crackling wood rcfounds. 

Still gathering force, it fmokes, and, urged amain. 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down impetuous to the plain. 

There ftops. — So Heftor, their whole force he proved, 

Rcfiftlefs when he raged, and when he flx)p'd unmoved, 

UiAD, Book XIII. 187. 

Neither 
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Neither can Oflian, in the two following fimiles, be faid to be 
carried away by his imagination beyond the points olF refemblance 
in the obje£ls with which he prefents us Speaking of a general 
engagement, to which the armies defcended from two oppofite 
hills, he adds ; 

" At once they plunge in battle. Steel pours its gleam on 
^ fteel. Like the fall of ftreams flione the field, when they mix 
^ their foam together from two dark-browed rocks." TfiMORA, 
Book V. 

Defcribing a hero in the fame field of battle^ he fays ; 

" Through the hoft are the ftrides of Foldath ; like fome dark 
" (hip on the wintry waves, when it iflues from between two 

'* hills, to fport on the echoing feas." Ibidem. 

» 

Perhaps it may be the mod advifeable, that writers Ihould en-i 
deavour to exprefs nothing more than the points of refemblance 
in fimiles. If the objects be confiderably different, points of 
difference enow, for any ufeful purpbfe, will neceifarily force 
themfelves into the defcription. 

In confidering where fimiles may be ufed with propriety, it 
may, perhaps, be laid down as a maxim, that they are the moft 
complete, and give the moft pleafiire to the imagination, when 
the two objeds compared have a ftridl refemblance in thofe points 
in which the fenfe of the paffage, in which they are introduced, 
requires that they fhould refemble, and are as different as pofiible 
in every other. In this cafe, there will be the ftrongeft contraft 
produced, and the fenfe of uniformity will be heightened by the 
contiguity of the points of diverfity. 

A a Hence 
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Hence the peculiar firength of the fimiles of Offian^ who al- 
moft always illuftrates human anions by the appearances of in- 
animate nature* His nvoods^ his headlong torrents^ his mjfis^ his 
clmds^ and his tempefisy make a greater figure, and imfhrefs the 
mind much more firongly than any fimilar allufions to any thing 
in the brute creation. In what fituations can we imagine any 
thing approaching nearer to human life, could, with advantsige, 
take the place of the Jun and the cloudsy in the following paflage, 
by which he illuftrates the manner in which Qithmor filences 
the anger and contention of two of his chiefs ? 

** They funk' from thfe king on either fide, like two columns 
*' of morniqg-mift, when the fun rifeth between them on his 
^ glittering rock. Dark is their rolling on either fide, each 
'^ towards its reedy pool." Temora, Book IV. 

I am aware of but one exception to this maxim> which is> 

that an objedl may be compared to another, which, bj theprin- 

If 

ciple of aflbciation, will transfer upon it ideas that ought by no 
means to be connected with it. Thus, when a very great objeA 
is compared to a very trifling and mean one, though they may 
refemble in the circumflances in which the purport of the pafTage, 
in which the fimile is introduced, requires them to refemble; 
yet, befides that the defcent, as it were, of the mind from a 
great to a mean objed, is difagreeable ; thofe ideas of meannefs 
and littlenefs in the obje<2 to which the great obje<2 is compared^ 
will adhere, in fome meafure, to the great objed itfelf^ Whofe 
ideas of the Greeks are not leflfened by the following comparifon^ 
though very juft, if we confider the principal defign of it ? 

Mean 
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Mean while the troops, beneath Patroclus' care. 

Invade the Trojans, and commence the war. 

As walps, provok'd by children in their play» 

Pour from their manfions by the broad high-way. 

In fwarms the guiltlefs traveller engage. 

Whet all their flings, and call forth all their rage : 

All rife in arms, and with a gen'ral cry 

Aflert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny. 

Thus from the tents the fervent legion fwarms. 

So loud their clamours, and fo keen their arms. 

Iliad, Book XYI. 312. 

For the fame reafon, if we intend to give an agreeable repre«* 

fentation of any objeA, we fhould carefully avoid comparing it 
to any thing difagreeable or difgufting. 

It is9 therefore, an ufeful general rule, that no objeA ihould be 
compared to any thing but what is, in point of greatnefs or dignity^ 
of nearly equal rank with itfelf ; and that, in grave and feriouft 
eompofition) all comparifons ihould be rather above than below 
the rank of the object to be illuftrated. To ccxnpare a grand 
obje£k to a low one, as will be obferved hereafter, makes the bur^ 
lefque ; and to compare a low obje£t to a grand one, makes the 
moek^-beroic. 

It hardly needs be mentioned, in this place, that in no fimile 
ihould any objed be introduced that is not well known : for if the 
alluiion be obfcure, how is the fubjedl: illuilrated by it ? 

As the ufe of comparifons is to give ilrength and colour to ideas, 
comparifons that are merely verbal are certainly abfurd in all fe*« 
rious compofitions. To try whether any be fo, change the terms 
for others that are fynonymous to them. By this means we dif- 
cover the fbllowbg comparifon in Shakefpeare to be merely ver- 

A a 2 baL 
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bal. " In breaking oaths he is ftronger than Hercules :" bc^ 
caufe, if we read, In for/wearing himfelf he is ftronger than 
Hercules, there is not the lead appearance of fimilitude in the 
two ideas left. 

But the fame reafon will not lead us to condemn thofe compa- 
rifons which are termed figurative : for, if ideas have obtained the 
fame name on account of their fimilarity^ the one may really illu- 
ftrate the other. Of this nature are many comparifons. in Virgil^ 
Ovid, and all the ancient claffics ; as alio in Pope, and others^ 
the moft corredl of our modern poets. Thus Galatea, in Virgil,. 
is faid to be fweeter than the honey of Hybla. In this cafe, fince 
the objedt of the paflSon of love hath obtained the nzmc of Jiveefy 
from its raiflng in us fenfations fimilar to thofe excited by things 
which afFe£t the external tafte with the fenfe of fweetqefs, we are 
certainly aflifted to conceive more ftrongly of the pleafure the 
ipeaker took in the objed of his^ love, by his> comparing it to the 
fweetnefs of honey. 

Indeed, comparifons of this kind^ occur fo frequently in the 
moft ferious. writers, of all nations, and aU ages, that from this 
circumftance only I think we may reafonably conclude there is a 
foundation for them in nature. The Pfalmift David fays, that 
" the law of Grod was fweeter to him than honey and die honey- 
^* comb;** and that " the poifoa of afps- was under the tongue 
** of his enemies.'' 

However, as we probably catch the firft hint of thefe compa- 
rifons from the wordsj they may lead an incautious writer inta 
thofe comparifons which arc merely verbaL 
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Of the Nature of Metaphor» 



A Metaphor hatH already been define<f, to Be a fimire con-^ 
traded to its fmalleft dimenfions. Hence, in ufing me- 
taphors,^ the mind makes the leaft fenfiblie excurfion from the 
ideas that engage its attention. So fhort is the excurfion, that 
when a metaphor is ufed, the moment the mind hath catched" 
the idea of any refemblance to the thing which it is about to ex- 
prefs, it immediately transfers the terms belonging to the foreign 
objed to it, as Tf they were one and the fame thing. So that, iff 
fad, ufing metaphors is nothing more than giving new names 
to things- 

The advantage of ufing metaphors is, thar we can borrow a 
name from a thing which contains the quality we mean to ex- 
prefs in a greater degree than the fubjed to which we alcribe it ; 
and by this means can often fuggeft a flronger idea of a quality 
than any terms orginally appropriated to our fubjed could con- 
vey. Befides, along with the name, otlier ideas, as of dignity 
or meannefs, agreeablenefs or difagreeablenefs, and the like, will 
be transfer Jed to the objed to which it is applied. So that, by 
means of the complex ideas which accompany the names of* 

I things^ 
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things, wc can give juft what fize and colour we pleafe to any 

thing we are defcribing. 

Moreover, as metaphors are mod naturally taken from fen- 
fible things, and particularly from vifiblc objcds, in perufing a 
difcourfe abounding with well-chofen metaphors, the mind is 
entertained with a fucceffion of agreeably-varied views and land-- 
fchapes. And though thefe profpedls be extremely tranfient, they 
cannot fail to contribute confiderably to a reader's entertain- 

ment. 

I may add that, though, in fome of thefe refpeds, a compa- 
rifon hath the advantage of a metaphor ; yet, in one refped:, a 
metaphor gives a more fenfible pleafure than a compariibn. 
This arifes from the harflinefs and imprbpriety there, for a mo- 
ment, appears to be in the ufe of a metaphorical inftead of 
a proper term ; which increafes the fatisfadion we inftantly re- 
ceive from approving of the new application of the word. That 
this contraft between the ufual and unufual fenfe of words is a 
neceflfary ingredient in the pleafure we receive from metaphors, 
is evident j becaufe, when metaphors have, by frequent ufe, be- 
come evanefcent, they have no more pleafing efFed than the pro- 
per names of things ; and becaufe, in order to become fully fen- 
fible of all the beauty of metaphorical expreflions, we muft dif- 
tinftly attend to the original meaning of fuch terms, at the fame 
time that we perceive their figurative application in the paflage 
before us, 

I fhall exemplify thefe obfervations by that ftrong and happy 
metaphor of Virgil, I have mentioned once before, by which he 
calls the two Scipios the thunderbolts of war. This image might 
have been extended to a long funile ; but the fituation of the 
hero did not admit of fo great an excurfion from his principal 

3 fubjed. 
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fubje£t. The poet, theriefore, having firft laid hold of the idea 
of refemblance as it occurred to his mind, without multiplying 
the objeds of his attention, by exprefsly comparing his heroes 
to thunderbolts, calls the heroes theijifelves the thunderboltsi 
This was evidently only giving a new name to his heroes, but 
with this great advantage, that the ideas we conceive of the ra^ 
pidity and deJiruSive power belonging to thunderbolts are hereby 
transferred upcm them. At the fame time, likewife, the ideas of 
grandeur accompanying a fcene of thunder and lightnings 
throw a confiderable degree of the fublime into their chara£ters» 
and the mind of the reader is entertained with a momentary /rc- 
Jj^eB of fo folemn and grand a fcene in nature. Moreover, along 
with this, the (fpofithn between the two very different (enfes of 

the word (which, Jiowever harih it may appear for a moment, 

« • 

we prefently fee the propriety of) heightens the pleafureable fen- 
fation. 

Highly ornamental as metaphors are in difcourfe, it is to ne-^ 
eeffity that we are indebted for the firft ufe of them. It was nei* 
ther poffible, nor convenient, that every different cdbjed ihould 
have a diftinA name. That would have been to multiply words> 
both to the overburthening of the memory, and the prejudice of 
icience. For it greatly favours the propagatiott of knowledge to 
call things that are fimilar to one another by the fame name. 
Without this there could have been no fuch thing as general 
principles, or general knowledge. Now it is one and the fame 
procefs by which we make general or abftraA terms> and by 
which figurative cxpreffions arc invented. The difference is only 
in degree, not in kind. 

Suppofe, for inftance, we tad never feen but one hwfe j un- 
lefs we give the iame name to things that afe fimSar^ and cvca 

ta 
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to things that are not in all refpeds fimilar, we muft have given 
another name than horfe to every other animal we fhould after- 
wards have met with df the fame fpecies : becaufe, not only is it 
abfurd to fuppofe that any two things are the fame, but that any 
two individuals of the fame fpecies fliould be exadly alike. 

If objedks differ but little, we give them the fame name in what 
we call a literal fenfe ; as, to the heads^ the mouths^ the eyes^ the 
hearts y &c. of men and other animals. To thefe the fame names 
are fo conflantly applied, that it is impoffible to fay to which 
they originaUy and properly belonged. In calling thefe, therefore, 
by the fame names, we lay we ufe no figure j whereas* the term 
fff^re begins to be applied when, however commonly a iiame 
may be applied to any thing, it is well known to have been ap« 
plied to fomething ejlfe originally* For example ; it is equally 
proper-.aQd literal to fay i\i^faot of a many or ^t foot of a bea/i^ 
though they di£Fer confiderably in form ; but the moment we at- 
tend to it, we perceive that the foot of a chair ^ or the foot of 
a mountain^ is ja figurative expreffion, though it be as common 
as thex>ther ; and we ufe it a thoufand times without being fen- 
fible of the figure. In this cafe the figure is laid to be eva^ 
nefcent. ^ 

When any terra is conflantly applied to a variety of objeds» 
and it is impoffible to fay to which of them it belonged c^igi- 
nally, though they be confiderably different, the definition.of 
that term mufl be framed fo as to comprehend all thofe ideas* 
Thus if we define the terms head^ mouthy eye^ ox foot ^ we mufl 
exprefs our definition in fuch a manner, as to be equally appli- 
cable to the heads, the mouths, the eyes, or the feet of brute or 
other animals, as well as to thofe of men ; for the literal mean- 
i£ig of thofe terms extends to both. But the definition of the 

words 
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wopcfs muft not be extended to take in their figurative applica- 
tiona. . Thus, it i« not neceflary that the tetm foot Ihould he- 
defined fo as to be applicable to the lower part of a mountain,. 
though the lower part of a mountaia be univerfally called the 
foot oiit^ 

la many cafes,, however, it will not be eafy to determine 
where the literal fenfe of a word ends, and where the figurative 
fenfe begins ; as in the terms face^ voice^ cheeks^ a^nd maay 
othersy whichi have beea applied to men and' brute animals fO' 
promifcuooily, that fome perfons may be inclined to- call the ap« 
plicatioi^of tliem to bifute aiaimals %utatiYe, while others will 
contend that it is literal : whereas,, in other cafes, the analogy 
is fo faint, that the fame term- cannot, without a fenfible har(h«- 
nefs, be. applied to the different objects ;. as whep^ trees are called, 
the hair of mountains^ or the walls of cities their chteks^ 
. This harfh nletaphor i» by philofophers called catacbrefisy Of 
this kind we may term that expreifion of Milton's denoting the 
pafiage of Satan from, hell to this world> Jflils between world and 
warld^, 

From this it appear s^ that there* is a gradation in metapfiors^ 
proceeding from thofe in which the analogy between two objeda* 
is fo. great, that the figure is evanefcent, through all the different: 
degreea of refemblance, till we come to^ thofe in- which* the ana-- 
logy is fcarce perceptibley and confequently the metaphor is harfh* 
and unnatural : and all the rules concerning the ufe of meta--* 
phors muft have refpe£t to this gradation. 

It is worth while, however, to take notice, how much it i^ 
in the power of cuftom to foften the harfhnefs of metaphors. And 
10 nothings perhaps, is the authority of cuftom more arbitrary^ 
and capricious. In fome cafes the application of the fame name 

B b to> 
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to things is quite familiar, where the refemblance is very <jt>- 
fcure ; and, in other cafes, where there is the ftrongeft refem- 
blance between the two things, it would give the greateft oflFence 
to an ear formed by cuftom to hear them called by the fame 
name. Who would not make himfelf ridiculous by confounding 
the terms appropriated' by ufe to the voices of different animals; 
aS the lowing 6f the $x^ the bleating rf Jheep^ and the barking of 
the dog ? And yet who ever calls a part of the fea runnihg up 
into the land by any other name than that of an arm of the fea^ 
.though the refemblance it bears in fhape, or iife, to the human 
arm is extremely faint? In like manner, have we any other 
name for the two extremities of an army than the figurative one 
of wings^ though they refemble wings no more than they do 
homs^ by which, indeed, the Greeks and Romans moft fre- 
.quently expreffed them ? 

In arranging figures, therefore, according to their fcveral de- 
grees, between the extremes of what hath been termed evanes- 
cence on the one hand, and what is called bold andharlh on the 
other, we muft by no means be governed by a regard to the 
.analogy of thingt only ; but mtili, along with this, confider the 
arbitrary decifions of cuftom, in the idioms of. particular lan- 
guages. Thus we muft , fay, that fuch . cxpreffions as an arm of 
the Jea, and the wingr of an army, are nearly literal, and fcarce 
deferve the name of figures, though the refemblance be very 
fmall ; as well as the wings of the flying fiflo\ and. the horns of an 
altar, where the refemblance is very great ; but that fuch phrafes 
as the wings of the wind^ and the bqfom ^thefeat are highly 
^gurati^^e, though they have a much better fouadatioa ;in the 
analogy of nature. The cafe is, that the former arc ufed fo fre- 
quently, that, whether Uie refemblance be greater or . Jefs, they 

are 
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are little more than common names of things, and when we ufe 
them, we never think whence they were borrowed ; whereas the 
latter are feldom ufed, and never without our perceiving whence 
they were bortowe'd. Anit it; was oblcrved before, that it is ef* 
fential to the pleafure we -receive from a metaphor, that we, at: 
the fame time, perceive diftindly the two different applications;^^ 
o£ the fame term#.. .... 
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LECTURE XXIIL 

RuUsfer tbeXJfe o/*Metaphors; Wg/'Ai.LEG< 



TAVING explained the nature of metapbbrs, and 
^ fonrces of the pleafure we receive from them, I j 
r down rules for die proper ufe of them. Thefe will 
duced from the preceding accoimt of their nature ani 
Since metaphors are ufed to give firength and coli 
;re» to ideas, we naturally ufe them when our own 
culiarly vivid., and when, confequentlj, we wifh to ( 
te the fame ideas, in the fame flrength, to the minds 
hey are, therefore, very properly put into the mt 
;rfon under any emotion of mind ; and the ftrong( 
lotions, the bolder figures he naturally ufcs. The tru 
tfervation may be verified every day : for, if we ta 
e (hall find that we never hear any man either fpeafc 
:mence, or converge when his mind is in a gay and 
our, without ufing frequent metaphors. When our 
e very vivid, they naturally, by afifociation, fuggeft idi 
as In which they cxift in greater ftrength ; and thefe wi 
insfer «p»n the objefts we are defcribing, in order to 
' them to others more fimilar and adequate to our ovv 
me kinds of pain will often fuggeft the fimilar idea o 
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and we inftantly cry out, we burn. In fuch a fituation of mind, 
terms appropriated to the objcds we ^ are defcribing^ would not 
fuggeft our ideas of them to another perfon in fufEcient ftrength^ 
Without looking abroad, it is curious to obferve in what different 
manners we feel ourfelves difpofed to fay things according to the 
humour we are in ; in what plain terms we fpeak when our minds 
are languio, and how metaphorically when we have a flow of 

Ipirits. 

Metaphors muft, for this reafon, be abfurd, when a man's ideas 
and fenfations ar^ not peculiarly vivid. For a man to ufe figures 
then, would be to endeavour to convey ftronger (which is, in 
fad, other) ideas to the minds of the perfons he is fpeaking to, 
than he conceives himfelf. Of this we have fome diverting ex- 
amples in the Hreatife on the Bathos. It will, likewife, be found 
exemplified in the paflage which was quoted to ihow a like im-^ 
proper ufe of comparifons. 

The mod important rule refpeding the choice of metaphors^ 
where they are proper, is, that different metaphors {hould not 
be confounded together in the i|ime fehtence: becaufe, in this 
cafe, the fenfe, if it be realized in the imagination, will appear 
to imply an abfurdity. And, fince every new application of a 
word that hath the efi^ed of a metaphor, doth raife an idea of the 
obje£t to which it was primarily affixed, for the fame reafon that 
every fcene prefented to the mind of the reader fliould be, at 
leaft, pojibk^ and confident, thefe pieces of fcenery, though ever 
fo tranfient, fhould be fo too ; and when there is a manifeft in- 
confiftency in fuch little pictures, a reader of tafte is jufily of- 
fended. Out of the numberlefe examples I might produce of this 
fault in writers, I ihall feled the following from Shakefpeare, in 
which the marriage of King John with Conftance is referred to. 

For 
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For by this knot thou (halt fo Airely tie 

Thy now unfured durance to the crown. 

That yon green boy ihall have -no Am to ripe. 

The bloom that promifes a naighty fruit. 

Kino John.. 

Here it may juftly be aiked, hotrcan tte tjmg a Jhict -prevent 
the fun's ripening fruit ? The King's martiage with Conftance is » 
certainly very properly exprefled by tying a knot ; and, as that 
event would cut ofF the rcafonablfe hopes that Arthur might other- 
wife entertain of fucceeding to the throne, this is likcwife beai>- 

r 

tifully dcfcribed by faying he would then have no fun to ripen the 
bloom tvbicb promifed a mighty fruit.. But though thcfe metaphors^, 
when viewed afunder, appear proper and beautiful, when they 
are joined, the refult is a manifeft abfurdfty. . 

Not only fhould writers avoid the near union of different terms 
which are highly metaphorical^ they fhould alfo favour the ima^ 
^ery which metaphors raife in the mind, by intermixing no plain i 
and natural expreffions with them. Thus, in the paflage quoted 1 
above, the boy fliould Have been kept out of light, and the tree 
or plant have been fubftituted in its place for the^tf^ to a<3: upon. 

« 

In this view, likewife, the author of the Bathos juftly cenfures ^ 
the following lines of Blackmore : . 

A waving fea of heads around them fpread,. 
And ftili frelh ftreams the gazing deluge fed. . 

Por when a croud of people are, by the power of figure, meta— 
morphofed into a deluge^ it is deftroying the agreeable illufion too 
foouj arid raifes an inconfiftency in our ideas, to give eyes to it ; , 
'though the objedls that compofed this metaphorical deluge really 

|iad eyes. 

I And: 
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Aftd jet* to O^om hfm ddio#(9 &i» affaar iS) an4 vlnt esctreme 
tttfaiTOB k ftiqwm wholly 10 a¥Qi4^ tMs &ult« we may obierre, 
that ikis i»«e liypercriticiil vriter* evea while he is upon the fub-> 
jca; &llft into It himilelf. : 

^* Thus an ingenious, artift,. painting the ipring, talks of a 
^^ fnow of hlofibmst and thereby raife^ an unexpedled pi^re of 
*• wintcr.*'?-^«-^But how can a pi^ure he raifed by a perfon's 
talking of any thing while he is painting I 

Indeedt tbe frequency of inaccuracies of this kind» where the 
figure ia not ftrong^ and the little notice that is, notwithftandingf 
taken of them by the generality ofreaders» ihow that they are 
of very little coniequence. The cafe is, that the images which 
fuch metaphors prefent, are £een hut for a momenti and then 
very obfcurely ; fo that, though there may be fbme little incon- 
ilftenty in them,' in ftich a tranfient view they eafily pafs unno- 
ticed* It ia only when we exprefsly attend to thefe faint meta- 
phors, and hy a dire^ effort of the mind draw out the fcene at 
large, and thereby^ as we may fay, raife and heighten all the 
colours of it„ that the impropriety is obferved; But how few do 
this ? andjj^ are critics fo minutely employed worthy the notice of 
a writer ? 

When a figure is become abfolutely evanefcent, and long ufe 
hath made the metaphorical term more familiar than the proper 
name of the thing, or circumftance denoted by it, it is pains em- 
ployed to very little purpofe to trace out the long-forgotten allu- 
fion, in order to ihow its latent inconfijlency with any thing it is 
cooaeOfid with. Who can expeO: that fuch phrafes as t\it(t^ fallen 
into 0n error ^ to fpend time upon a thing, to be incenfedat a per- 
fon, &c (hould be ufed with any regard to the latent figure they 

contain. 
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contain. It la- impoffibk -however for iny fTeiiba ^o- J<3)aftnia 

many fenteiices without expofing himfelf to the famfe cenfulre;^ 

terms which are uhimately figuratitref abound fo 0utk in all Ian-* 

guages. All our intellectual ideas are/ez^nttiTed oir terms Ixxr^ 

rowed from fenfible things; but who, in i^ing them, attends to 

the fenfible images they may fiiggeft ?\Or,' whoever attends to 

idcM of local pofition^ which every /r^/g/?//(^« implies T j 

I may add, that the perfons who are the moft liable to thefe 

maccuracies, are thofe who are the moft perfedtly acquainted with 

a language, .and to whom the terms and idioms of it are^the moft 

familiar. For, by frequent u(e, the latent figurative fenfe of ^ 

word is. wholly overlooked, and fuch a figiu'ative exprejBlon fug-^ 

gefts nothing.but the idea of the objedk intended' to be illuftrated 

by it. . However, nothing m criticifm requires lefs judgment and 

ability than to difcover theie little inaccuracies, if a man will 

kx)k fo low. Such minute critics are finely expofed m a paper 

of the Tatler^. 

•' ■ 
So remote are the. two extremesr in the vividnefs of metaphorst 

that the evanefcent require no attention at all to their conned^ioa 
with other ideas ; whereas the boldeft and l^rongeft require fb^ 
much, that not only do they introduce confufion when they are 
intermixed^ but they even gfvepain anddifguft when xhtjfucceei. 
one another at very fiiort intervals. When metaphors raife vcry^ 
vivid and. diftin£fc ideas of fbrefgn fcenes, to change them ver^ 
faft, is like hurrying us from one part of the creation toanothert» 
with a rapidity that gfves us pain. 

An eafy and good teft', in moft cafes, oFthe propriety offtrong me- 
taphors, is to imagine them reduced to /^/W/iV^, and confider how^ 
the images would look in that modeof expreffibn. A perfon ofai 

Kveljf 
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lively imagination naturally doth this, and confequently to him 
improprieties in metaphors appear much more difgufting than 
they do to other perfons, to whom they fuggeft the idea of the 
fcene, from which they were borrowed, very faintly. To a per- 
fon of this lively turn of mind, who eafily recurs to the original 
fcenes from which metaphors are drawn, the. following firing of 
-metaphors, in an exquifite poem of Pope's (though, fingly taken, 
they be uncommonly happy) as they fucceed one another with- 
out any interval, may poffibly have a difagreeable effefl; : 

What is this aiforh me quite. 
Steals my fenfes, fiuts my fight ? 
Drinks my fpirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my foul, can this be death ? 

Though there ihould be no inconfiftency in imagining the fame 
thing to have the different properties of abforbingy Jiealing^ Jhut^ 
ting^ drinking^ and drawing ; yet the ideas of thefe feveral ac- 
tions can hardly be brought fo near one another without confu- 
fion, if the images be a little raifed by an attention to them. 

As metaphors are contradted fimiles, they mufl neceffarily have 
many excellencies and defeats in common with them. Of this kind 
are thefollowing. The moft ftriking metaphors, or thofe which give 
the mofl fenfible pleafure, are thofe in which there is perceived at 
firft the greateft difference between the two ideas that are fignified by 
the fame word, and afterwards the greateft refemblance. From this 
fourcc, chiefly, is derived the charm of the following metaphors, 
a gay thought^ a bright exprejion^ the ivings of the wind^ the //;;- 
pervious ocean : though the two firft have the additional advantage 
of being allufions to objeSis of fight ^ which are always peculiarly 
diftinft and pleafingj and the laft gives us, likewife, the idea of 

C c human 
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human fentiments, which will be mentioned hereafter as 
pleafing objeft. This rule is to be underftood with 
exception, as the rule fimilar to it refpeding comparifo 

Sfaakefpeare ufes a low and degrading metaphor 
makes King John exhort the people of Angiers to fave u 
their city* J threatened cheeks ; meaning that they fhould 
walls from being battered. 

The allufion is merely verbal, when, in the fame p 
fiance, lying on the ground, is made to fay, 

■ . For my grief's fo great. 
That no fupporc but the huge firm earth 
Can bear ic up. 

Figures of this Ibrt are nothing more than pum ; fbi 
of the pafliage Spends upon the double-meaning of 
Grief is faid to be fupported in a figurative fenfe^ bu 
fupports things in a literal £enfe^ 

Allegories are continued metaphors; that is, tfi 
fcriptions of certain objcds in terms borrowed from othe 
though one fet of objeSs only be named, whenever al 
ufed, there mufi be a conftant attention to the fimilar pr 
them both.. The following account of the fons of ] 
Slhakefpeare's Richard the Second is allegorical:. 

Edward's feven &ns, whereof thyfelf art one,. 
"Were feven fair branches fpringing from one root. 
Some of chefe branches by the de&inies cut.: 
But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Glo*fter» 
One Bourilhing branch of his moft royal root. 
Is hacked down, and his fummer leaves all fadedj. 
By Envy's hand, and Murder's bloodyax& 
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All the rules refpeding propriety and confiftency that are ne- 
ceffary to be obferved in metaphors, are equally requifite in al- 
legories! They differ only in this; that allegories, in com- 
mon with comparifons, imply a confiderable excurfion of the mind 
from the principal objed of ite thoughts ; and therefore, though 
a man in the greateft agitation of 'mind would not refufe a me- 
taphor, he may eafily be fuppofed to have his thoughts fo much 
engaged as not to be at liberty to attend fo particularly to a fo- 
reign objedt, as is neceifary in order to note many points of re^ 
femblance^ and make an allegory. Allegories, therefore, as well 
as comparifons, are the language c^ men tolerably compofed, or 
only moderately elevated. The following allegorical fpecch of 
Califla, in the Fair Penitent, is unnatural : 

Is it the voice of thunder, or my father ? 

Madnefs ! confufion ! Let the ftorm come on \ 

Let the tumultuous roar drive all upon me ; J 

Daih my devoted bark. Ye furges, break \i. 

*Tis for my ruin that the tempeft rifcs. 

When I am loft, funk to the bottom low. 

Peace Ihall return, and all be calm again. 

Fair Penitekt, Aft IV. 

It requires uncommon (kill and caution to conduct a long alle-> 
gory with propriety ; becaufe few things are analogous in many 
refpe£ts, at the fame time that they are fufficiently different to 
make the analogy pleafing. Moreover, it is very difficult to 
make an allufion intelligible, and at the fame time never name 
the thing we mean in dired terms, which we mufl by all means 
avoid ; as it would introduce the greatefl confufion into the me<- 
taphor. 

Cc 4 , Bunyan, 
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Bunyant whofe iavention was certainly very fertile, has often 
forgotten himfelf, and helped out his wire-drawn allegories by 
the thing allegorized. Thus, defcribing the paffage of Chriftiaa 
and Hopeful through the river which reprefents death, he intro- 
duces fome perfons telling then^ ihey would find it deeper or 
ihallower ^^ according to their faith in the Lord of the place to 
^* which they were going.** 

Drydeu^s Hind and Panther contams much of the fame abfurd 
mixture of allegory and the thing allegorized* " What rela-?- 
*' tion'* (fays Lofd Halifax in his remarks upon it) " has the 
^ Hind to our Saviour ? or what iKXioa have we of a Panther's . 
^ title ? If you fay he means the Church, how doth the Church; 
** feed on lawns, or range in the foreft ?: Let it be always ai 
^ Church, or always, a cloven-footed beaft j. for we cajiiiot bear: 
*^ this fhif ting the fcenc every linc!*^ 
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^ G6NTRAST ifi general^ and particularly of Wit, the rifibl*^ 

and the ridiculous*. 



HAVING confidered the pleafurewe receive from the exer^ 
cife of our faculties^ . TLTidi all thofe pleafures of tafte m:> 
which it is a principal ingredient, we pafs to another medium of 
pleafure in works of genius and imagination, viz.. Contrast.- 
And it the more naturally folicits our attention in this place, a^^ 
we have feen.that it hath a confiderable fliare in the pleafure arif- 
ihg from comparifons and metaphors, which were laft treated of. 

Indeed, I ihall have no objedion to any perfon's considering 
contrail as one particular manner in which our minds are ftrongly 
afFeaed^ 

If two objeds, in any refped fimilar, prefent themfelves to 
our view at the fame time, we naturally exped, and, as it were», 
wifh to find a complete refemblance in them ; and we are, in fome 
meafure, furprized and difappointed to find them difitrent. This 
difpofition to make every thing perfect and complete in its kindj. 
will be taken notiee of, and farther illuflrated, in its proper place 
hereafter.. Here then, as in all other cafes of ^r^r/2?^ and difap--- 
pointment^ our attention is ftrongly engaged to the circumftances 
in which .the two objeds differ, as ftrongly as it was. at firft en- 
gaged J 
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gaged to thofe in which they agreed ; fo that the fame priiiciple» 

by which we are led to make every thing complete^ now leads us 

to enlarge and extend the circumftances in which they differ. 

Thefe, in their turn, will make the circumftances of refemblance 

appear furprizing. And thus the mind will naturally turn its 

attention alternately to the circumftances of refemblance and thofe 

of difference with great celerity, and both will have the advan-^ 

tage of being confiderably augmented. In all this time, the^r- 

prize^ xht (\}jiK)L fuccejjion of thought ^ and the enlargement of our 

ideasj cannot fail to introduce a pleafureable ftate of mind. I 

may add, that the greater is the refemblance in fome things, and 

the greater the difference in others, the more fenfible will the 

effect be, and the greater the pleafure refulting from it. Thefe 

obfervations any perfon may exemplify to himfelf, by viewing 

at the fame time even two houfes, two gardens, or two trees of 

the fame kind, that are very different in fize. In this pofition 

they both affe6t us more fenfibly and more pleafurably than if 

they had been viewed feparately, when their refemblance and 

their difference had not been fo apparent, or fo perfecSUy afcer- 

tainod* 

A familiar example will ferve to make us fenfible how nccef- 
fary ftrong circumftances of refemblance are to make us feel the 
greateft effedl of the circumftances of difference. A dog is not 
confidered as diminutive with refpeft to an elephant ; though, 
therefore, they be placed ever fo near together, our ideas of the 
elephant are not raifed, nor our ideas of the dog diminiftied. We 
did not expert they fliould be equal. But upon introducing an- 
other dog confiderably larger than the former, we immediately 
cry out, What a prodigious large dog ! while the other appears 
to our imagination lefs than he did before. Our furprize, and, 

confe- 
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confequently, the imagined difproportion between the two dogs 
becomes greater,, if we be told, or perceive,, that they are of the 
fame kind, as bothmaftifFs, both greyhounds, &c. ; and both thefe 
efFeiSs are fenfibly greater ftill, if we be told they are of the fame 
litter*. The fame ufe may be made of our obfervation of the dif- 
ferences in the perfons, the abilities, the fortunes, and tempers of 
men of the fame nation, the fame family, the fame parents, the 
fame education^ and the ^me external advantages. 

In all thefe cafes, any extraordinary quality of an objed is, in 
a great meafure, loft upon us» unlefs it be perceived in conjundlion 
with a vgry different degree of the fame qualityi^ Indeed^ if we 
only confider that the ideas of great and little are only relative; 
and the terms comparative, we might conclude; that they muft 
have their moft fenfible eflFe<ft, whatever it is, when they arc 
•viewed in circumftances the moft favourable for that comparifon^. 
and wliere the relation of which they confift. may be perceived 
with the moft advantage. 

We fee, likewife, that the efFeds of all- kinds of contrafts are 
&e ftrongeft in perfonaof a lively imagination, and. to. the fame 
perfon when his apprehenfionis the quickeft ;. becaufe, by a lively 
and vigorous imagination, two different objects are comprehended 
with the moft eafe :. confequently the ideas of their relation are* 
peculiarly ftrong, and make the greateft figure* 

I flxall ad A aaother obfervation or two. Our relifh for novelty 
and furprize contributes not a little to the pleafure we feel upoa^ 
perceiving, ftrong refemblances in things that differ, and differ^ 
^ces in things that refemble one another.. Eor it i&veryobf- 
fbrvable, that every, fpeciea of contraft affeda u& much more feni- 
fibly the firft time we perceive it, than ever it doth afterwards. 
Wa are fenfiblev likewife, that it requires oon^^tx^hU fagacity/ 

andl 
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and ingenuity to difcern many of thofe unexpedted refemblances and 
diflFerences> which, in a manner that will be explained hereafter, 
is another confiderable ingredient in the pleafure we receive from 
thofe contrafts. 

One remarkable confequence of perceiving fome' fpecies of 
contrails, particularly in perfons of an irritable conftitution, is 
Jaughter\ of which it will be proper, therefore, to give fome 
account in this place* Laughter, when it fir ft appears in chil- 
dren (according to that profound obferver of human nature. Dr. 
Hartley) is a nafcent cry\ raifed by pain, or the apprehcnfion of 
pain, fuddenly checked, and repeated at very (hort intervals. 
Thefe alternate momentary fears and momentary joys are very 
obfervable in the laughter of young children when they are 
tickled. Afterwards, the fame automatic motions and geftures of 
which laughter confifts become aflbciated with lefs and lefs Jimi^ 
.lar caufes perpetually. Then almoft any brifk emotion or fur- 
prize, fuddpnly checked, and recurring alternately, will produce 
it ; and at laft any ftrong oppofition, or contraft, in things, 
whether they be perfonally intereftcd in them or not. When we 
are advanced in life, a variety of paffions, and a regard to deco- 
rum, check the propenfity to laughter; whereas many idiots 
continue to laugh upon the flighteft occafions imaginable. 

This progrefs is exadly fimilar to many other procefles in 
human nature,* whereby a variety of the fame motions and gef- 
tures become aflbciated with caufes that are flightcr and (lighter 
-continually, till at laft any thing bearing the fainteft rcfcmblance 
to the original caufe will be fufficlent to'cxcrte them. In this 
^cafe, the. extreme celerity with which the attention is reflected 
from the circumftancca of refemblancc to thofe of difiPerence, al- 
i ternately. 
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ternately, upon the perception of a contraft, coiacides femark- 
ably with the quick fucceiiive pulfes in a fit of laughter. 

The laughter, and all the pleafure arifing from the contraft, 
ceafes, when the mind, after vibrating, as it 9^ere» between the 
points of refemblance and difference, at length refts in the me- 
dium ; and then the inconfiflency, which was fo flriking at the 
firft view, no longer affeifls us. Thefe eflFedts.may, howevec, 
be revived after fome interval, efpeci?illy if, by an: ex^refs effort 
of our minds, we endeavour to magnify; the circumftaoe^s pf n>' 
femblance and difference. But when the bounds of the refem- 
blance and of difference are perfe^ly known, and every idea 

• belonging to the fubje£t is anticipated by the mind, the moment 
•they are mentioned, the repetition of them produces verylaii- 
' guid effedls, in comparifon of the firfl fenfation. The furprize 

is then over. Hence, books of jefls, apophthegms, or any fpe- 

* cies of mere w/V, are feldom read a fecond time. They will only 
bear to be repeated m company^ and in freflx company, for a rea^ 
fon that will be mentioned prefently. . 

This contraji^ the nature and general effe<9:s of which have 
now been explained, human genius hath diverfified, and 
branched out, into a great variety of- pleafing ibenes, by varying 
the fubjeSls and the degrees of it. To this we muft not only al- 
low the confidcrable fhare that hath been afcribed to it in meta^ 
phors^ and other fources of pleafure in works of genius, that 
have been or will be mentioned, but muft acknowledge that we 
are principally indebted to it for the pleafure we receive from 
arttithejisy from objeds that ?iXQ rifible^ or ridiculous^ from the 
' mock-heroic y burlefque^ parody ^ irony ^ repartee^ ivity humour^ rid^ 
' dksj and pum ; with many other entertaimmenta of the fame 
^ kind, for which we have no diflindt name. 

D d Indeed. 
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Indeed, the terms of criticifm do fo little cotrefpond td all the 
varieties of the divifions and fubdivifions of this copious fubjedt, 
arid have been ufed with fo little uniformity and precifion by cri- 
tics; that, in order to avoid confofion, lihall generally defcribe 
the feveral feelings and occafions of them, in the firft place^ and 
afterwards mention terms by which I apprehend they may be moft 
conveniently denoted. In this cafe, the terms may be applied : 
differently at pleafure, without controverting the principles ad- 
vanced in theie le^res ; which will be laid down, independent of 
the ufe of any wards whatever. And as a great part of what has > 
been written upon this fubjed has been to fix the ufe of words, 
this method will reduce the fubjeili, thus feparated from the dis- 
putes about wonds, into a fmall compafs, and we ihali have a 
much clearer and more beautiful view c^. all the degrees and va- 
riations of it. 

To make the eafier tranfition to this fubgefl: of oppofition or 
contrail, from tltat of .metaipfaors, which derive a confiderable 
part of their beauty from this fourcc, I fhall try the cflfis<fi of 
contrail ina fingle epithet, in which a word is ufed in a mean- 
ing feemingly quite contrary to its ufual fenfe, andyet with fuffi— 
dient analogy to make it extremely pleadng. . 

Mr. Spcnce, in his excellent cflay upon the Odyffee, fpeaking; 
of the candour and generofity of the ancient critics,^ and of the: 
envy, ill^nature, aad captioufnefs of thoie among the modems a 
who bear that mme^ fays, Z^i'/us was the only modeni critic amoftg 
tit ancients;. Thzx the beaoCy of this expreffion depends upon 
the fceming oppolition between the ufual fenfe of the word mo^ 
Jern^ and that which muft be given to it here^ is very evident ; 
&r only chan^ the words, and fay, " ZojQus was the only cri* 

" tic 
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^ tic sasxiag the attcieatfi yrbofc tempw reiembled thdt of tbe 
'^ moderns;'' and though thefenfe vauaiaa the. £une» thefpin 
rit and poignancy of the expreflion is gone. 

If it will affift us to analize our thoughts and feelings upon 
this fubjed, I fhall cite a few more thoughts and exprefllons 
which have a fimilar efFe<St. . Pliny, in his panegyric addrefled to 
Trajan, fays, Solus omnium pater pat ria ejjes antequam Jieres. The 
iaip? author, fpeaking qoncerningTrajan'aentry intaRojnae, fays, 
that Jhme prodaimedalQud that ibey had fern enough after they- had 
jkm youi and others, again, tiat they mufi live, longer. The pe- 
wliarly-fine effed'of this paflage arifea from fiich different fen- 
timents being formed,, with equal appearance of reafon, from, the 
(ame event* It is as if the fame caufe produced oppbfite effefts^ 
To- mention only one- example more ; Gicero fays to C9efar> Tou. 
forget nothing but injuria. We fee where the beauty o£ this 
thought lies, the moment we refled that other men forget every 
thing elfe foomer than injuries. 

In the two former of thefe examples, there is an oppofitloa 
both in xhtfenfe and in the words ; in the two latter there is no- 
thing verbal. Such oppofitions of ideas, or of the different fen- 
fes of words, may tend to produce a fmile^ but I think not fenfi- 
bly enough to make them be termed rjfible. If the ingenuity 
capable of difcovering^ fuch oppofitions as appear in thefe ex- 
preffions, will not be termed wity it is becaufe the fubjeft of 
them is too ferious, and not diverting enough to entitle themi 
to it. 

It is certain, that if the fubje<9: be \ cry feriousy notwithftand- 
ing there be the happieft mixture, of refemblance and diverfity, 
and the mofl unexpcded in the world, we never fmile or think 
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of applying the term 'voit to it. Of this we may make e:speri-' 
meat in the following admirable lines of Mr. Pope : . 

All nature is but art unknown. to tliee; 

All chance, dire^ion which thou can'ft not fee. 

All difcord, harmony not underiiood ; 

All partial evil,, univerfal good. 

In this paffagisf, the fame oHjedis prefent us, in one view, with 
the idea of nature^ iH' another of art\ in one of chance^ in an-^ 
other of defigh ; in one of difcord; in another of harmony ; ixt 
one of evfl^ and in another of good. This paflage, tKerefore; by^ 
theftfong oppbfition which it exhibits of the properties, not only 
of fimilar, but of the fime objects, as viewed by diflFerent minds, 
and in ' diflferent lights, bears a confiderable refemblance to the 
paflTages quoted above,^ in which* the fame things are called by 
different names ; but the' extreme ferioufnefs of the'fubjei3: checks 
every tendency to fmile, and with -this, I think, the paflage will 
lofe the namfe of W/, in the modern ufe of the word. For it 
mufl be noted, that formerly the ufe of this tefm was much mord 
cxtenfive, and was applied, without fcruplcj to every oWcrvatiotf 
which ihewed ingenuity, whether diverting or fertous. 

I fhall readily allow the following paflTage, quoted before froiUri 
Mr. Popei to be tfuly fublime : 

Who fees with equal ejre, as God of aIV» 
A hero perifl), or a fparrow fall ; 
Atoms, or fyftefns, into ruih hurlM ; 
And now a bubble burft, and now a world/ 

S I quote* 
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I- q^iote it again, in order to {how, by comparing it with the fol^ 
Jowing paflage,,the veiy diflFerent effects 'of contrafts, fimilar in 
.jevery refped, except the digntfjn of their fubj(B, 

This day black omens threat the brighleft fair. 
That e'er deferved a watchful fpirit*s carc^ 
Some dire difaffer, or by force or flight} 
But what, or ^here, the Fates have wrapt in night. 
Whether the nymph fliall break Diana's law. 
Or fome frail china jar receive a flaw; 
Or ftain her honour, or her new brocade ; 
Forget her prayers, or miis a mafqucradcj. 
Or lofe her heart, or necklace at a ball ; .. 
Or whether heav'n has doom'd that Shock muft fall i ^ 

Rape of. the Locic,Xanto II. . 

The oppqfition of iieas is equally; ftrong and pointed in both 
thefe paflages. But, in the former, the tendency to fmile^ which 
the oppoTition of ideaa (imply confidered would raife, is over* 
ruled- by xhtjublimey which the grandeur, of the fubjedl excites { 
in the latter, which, if I miflake not, will be univerfally ac«- 
knowledged to be a fpecimen of refined 'wit and humour^ it is not^ 
Moreover, is not the t^m^^2/;»^2/r applied to it, on account of its 
being diverting under ^tbe appearance of gravity^ feeming to 
reprefent trifles as of the fame importance with things of infinitei- 
ly greater confequence ? as it i^ termed w//, becaufe the fubjedl: 
is^^^, and eafily admits a y^/Zif. 

An objed that is purely and fimply rifibU^ is any thing ia 
which there is perceived a g^'eat incongruity or difproportionj pro^ 
vided the objedt, at the fame time that it is of fome confequence, 
be not capable of exciting a more ferious emotion. As a man 
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Vith an immoderate long nofe, or a very (hort one (no nofe at 
all would raife our horror) a rich drefs with a dirty rag tied to it, 
and a group of rifiUe objeas, maybe feen in the following paf- 
iages from Hudibra^^ Canto I. 

'When of his hofe wc come to treat. 
The cupboard where he kept his meat.* 
His puiiTant fword unto his fide 
:Ncar his undaunted heart was tied; 
,With baflcet-hilt that would hold broth,' 
And ferve for fight and dinner both. 
"When it had ftabb'd or broke a head. 
It would fcrape trenchers, or chip bread, 
Toaft chcefe or bacon ; though it were 
To bait a moufe-trap, 'twould not care : 
'Twould make clean (hoes, and iq the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and fo forth. 

Ht is needlefs to point out the oppofition between the proper 
;ufe8 of the things here mentioned, and thofe they are fuppofed to 
he put to, which makes a fcene fo highly diverting. It is faid 
:abovc, that the circumftances which occafion laughter muft be 
of Jbme tonfeqtienee : for we frequently fee the greateft inconfiC- 
tencies in things that are wholly indifferent to us, without feeling 
the leaft provocation to laugh. 

But the moft frequent, and the moft abundant fcenes of mirth 
rand laughter, are incongruities relating to human fentimenfSy which 
fome diftinguifti by the name of improprieties. Such are the 
hlunders and miftakcs, the falfe tafte, the abfurd fpeeches and 
.aifitions of fome of our own fpecica. Whenever dejign enters into 

any 
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aaiy thing that occafions mirth, the perfon that laughs fecms to 
entertain a flight degree of contempt for the objed of his mrrth> 
and in that refpeft feels an agreeable confcioufnefs of his own fu* 
periority over him* This circumftance of a degree of con4i€mp{ 
coafifteac with laughter, added to a rifibie obje<^, feems to in*- 
title it to the character oi ridiculous; 

That a confcioufnrfs oi felf-efieem really enters into the fgeling 
of ridicule^ I think is manifeft, from the peculiar pleafure that h- 
uaiyerfaliy taken in repeating diverting incidents in company ^ 
Very often the fame perfon will hardly ever be weary of enter*- 
taining different companies with the fame direrting ftories ; and 
fuch ftories feem to be told with the fame kind-of fatisfaflion with • 
which perfbns obliquely hint their own praifes. - This fuppoii^ 
tion is, likewife, , fa voured by the. obfervation, that perfons, who 
are remarkable for their vanity and love of praife, take the moft 
fenfible pleafure in every thing into which ridicule enters ; and 
that men of very great humility, candour, and benevolence, are 
not eaflly provoked to laugh at the foibles of their fellow*<:rea« 
tures. .And fince all valuable pplitenefs is founded upon humility 
and benevolence ; hence, diredly to ridicule any body is now 
thought, by perfona of the heft tafte, to be inconfiftent with true 
j[)olitenefs* . 

Obje<^s truly ridiculous are fiich zs pride in ragSy conceit in: 
ignorance^ and hypocrijy in gravity^ a violent pfljjion raifed by a 
trifling caufe^ and great difproportion between the means and the 
tnds of human adions. . Hence we laugh at the fchemes of the 
Laputans, to extract fun-^beama from cucumbers, to make books 
by a machine, and to foften marble for pillows and pincuihions; . 
Alfo it is the oppofltion between words and fenfe, that raifes the - 
laugh at thofe blunders in fpeech which are known by the name 
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hi buHs\ and it is the oppofition between the fubje£t and the 
language, that makes us confider a fublime fubjeft treated in a 
low ftyle, and a mean fubjeft in a lofty ftyle, as equally ridi- 
culous. 

In reality, men can hardly be the objeftof a laugh, that is not 
more or lefs a laugh of derijioni and is excited by the ridiculous 
ftridily fo called ; becaufe we connect the idea of defign with every 
thing belonging to men. Thus a little man wearing a long 
fword, or a rich coat covering dirty linen, are objeds that arc 
rather ridiculous, than merely rifible. 

Even in a mere perfonificationj if but a diftant refemblance of 
the fentiments, alliens, and charadlers of human beings, be 
perceived in brute creatures, we may have feelings very fimilar 
to thofe excited by the ridiculous among our ovm fpecies. This 
we may have been fenfible of in our obfervation of the pride of a 
turkey-cock^ the gravity of the owlj and the tricks of a monkeyy 
and of a variety of aninwils trained up for diver fion. To a lively 
imagination, prone as we are to perfonification, there may occur 
objedks really ridiculous, even in the inanimate creation. It is^, 
perhaps, owing to our imagination being fo prone to perfonifi- 
cation, that objefts rifible and ridiculous ,have been fo generally 
confounded. Or perhaps, rather, we never do laugh (except 
we be provoked to it mechanically) but when we, fecretly at 
4eaft, perfonify the objeft of our laughter, and fo the rifible and 
ridiculous may differ only in degree, and not in kind. 

It feems to favour this hypothefis, thut we view many objefts 
and fcenes in which are great incongruities, and which are nei- 
ther adapted to excite any great or ferious emotion, nor can be 
^aid to be abfolutely of no confequence to us, at which we, not- 
'withftanding, perceive no inclination to laugh j^ as when a bota- 

nift 
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nift finds a wcil-known plant in an unexpeded place. And, In 
general, though the attention of the curious be ftrongly drawn 
to fuch objects as we call lufus natura^ and they feem to excite 
no fentiment capable of ftifling a laugh, if it were ftrongly 
prompted ; yet, though in the eye of a virtuofo, a lufus natura 
bears every charaderiftic that is ufually given of a rifible objedl, 
no inclination to laugh is felt; unlefs, in a gay humour, we fe- 
cretly perfonify fuch objeds, and wonder how the Jlrangers cams 
there ^ and what is their bujinefs. 

If this obfervation be juft, we fiiall be able to determine what 
particular kind and degree of confequence an objeft, in otner 
refpeds rifible, muft be of, in order to move laughter ; viz, it 
muft produce a perfonification. Then, if any incongruity attend 
it, and it be not capable of exciting a ferious emotion, the ten* 
dency to laugh will be inevitable. However, left this obferva- 
tion fhould not be found to be univerfally juft^ the definition in 
the former part of the ledure is left to ftand in more general 
terms. 

To fhew that any ferious emotion will deftroy the property wc 
call either rifible or ridiculous in objeds, we may confider the cafe of 
Sancbo Panca fallen into a hole, which he took to be a deep pitf 
in the dark, and clinging to the fides with his hands and feet, in 
the utmoft dread of being dafhed to pieces, and all the while 
within a foot of the bottom. This, efpecially confidering the 
charader of the man, is certainly an objed highly rifible. Per- 
haps no perfon could have refrained from laughing, if he had 
found him in that fituation ; yet, if we had feen him in the fame 
pofture, and his danger had been real ; or, perhaps, if we had 
found any perfon for whom we entertained a higher kind of re- 
fpe£t, in the lame fituation, and without danger, we fhould not 
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have been difpofed to laugh at all. Our anxiety and concern ia 
the former cafe, and our refpeSl in the latter, would have over- 
powered it. 

We, likewife, fee that, in perfons of little ferious religion,, 
and great levity of mind, nothing will excite more profufe laugh- 
ter, than the application of paffages of Scripture to very foreign 
and ludicrous purpofes ; whereas the fame thing will ftrike every 
ferious perfon, who entertains a profound veneration for the 
Scriptures, with the gr^ateft horror ; or if the greatnefs and un«^ 
expedtednefs of the contraft fhould, in fpite of himfelf, as it 
were, furprize him into a laugh, he will foon recollect himfelf^. 
and be very uneafy about it. We, likewife, fee every day^ that 
the fame views provoke only the laughter and ridicule of fame; 
perfons, and the ferious indignation of others* 
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(y* Burlesque, Parody, the Mock-Heroic, Humour» 

and Irony. 



TO make a fudden tranfition from a very high to a very 
low objed that is fimilar to it, though fuch a tranfition 
be in itfelf difagreeable, yet, by means of the contraft whidi it 
produces, it may affed the mind with a lively fenfe of pleafure* 
This we may perceive in the following lines of Butler : 

■ 

The fun had long fince in the lap] 
Of Thetis taken out his nap ; 
And, like a lobfter boil'd, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 

HiTD. Part II. Cant. II. Ver. 29, 

This eflFed is called hurlejque ; and a great bbjed degraded in 
this manner, and placed in the fame light with a mean and con- 
temptible one, is faid to be burlefqued ; the meaning of which 
is, that the ideas of meannefs annexed to the lefler object are$ by 
this comparifon, transferred to the greater, and adhere to it by 
aflbciation. Thefe transferred ideas, being the reverfe of the 
fublime, deflroy the effed of every thing fimilar to it in the idea 
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of a great obje<9: ; and the confequence is, that the great objedt 
is afterwards mentioned with lefs refpedt and reverence than it 

was before. 

. - • * It 

A Parody y whiclf rs' the appfication of a paflage of any author 

to a foreign, and generally lower purpofe, is a kind of burlefque 
of a grave and ferious writer : and confequently parodies have 
often aw xmftv^urabl* effc<a trpoit the origrnalauth^. ' For thofe 
foreign allufions will often 6ttysi ia reading the original pafTage^. 
and prevent it from having its proper and intended efFed:. 

For this reafon, if it be a matter of importance to prefcrve our 
reverence for any writings (as, for inftance, . the fcriptures) it ia^r 

aiKtfiiafele rfot ^o Men' tfo' fuch* ludicrous applications of them. 

» - ' *■ . - • 

Tfife unlftf^pfy 6ffisr£f of 'itetlf apjpAkations is never wholly loft, till 
thfe aHufi6ri be foi^gb^en. Sfeobld the allu^on even mifs of its 
ufiial cffeSb upbn light mfntfs, zRSi raife horror and indignation: 
at the firft Keiw^ing, it may not find the mind in fo favouraT)le a. 
difpofition every time that it occurs ; or if it do, ftilU as the fen* 
timents of indignation are foreign to the defign of the paflage, it: 
fe defirable that nothing evea of that kind come in view when 2 
we read it. 

Neither; art, fciencer profeflion, charader, nor any thing elfe,v 
however venerable or refpedlable, is exempt from the power of 
ridicule; becaufe there b no fetting bounds to thofe analogies in* 
nature or art which give rife to it. We fee the greatefl: things 
analogous to the leaft, and the leaft to the greateft, without end 
or limit : infomuch that it is impoflible to name an objedl in any 
clafs of things (let us make the diftribution of them as we pleafe) 
but fome other objedl may be foutid analogous to it in any other 
clafs, even the moft remote we can think of. And whenever 
1 thefe 
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thfefc andbgfes a:fe bfoiight mtb view, tKe refult is an alteration 
in the ideas of both the objied's'iri which the analogy is perceived, 
oT!cafioned' by th6 reciprocal influences of the one upon the other. 
They Arc uniVetfally either increafed or* dimiiiiflied, raifed or de- 
•piftSedi 8t6. and the* efFedt is more or' lefs pernianenr, in propor- 
tion -as^ th6' analogy i^ more or lefs flfriking! , This eflFed is the 
fame^ -whietlier the obj6ds be brought togetber* in order to be com- 
phred or cohi^-ajied^ becaufe ^>7^^gy is th,e foundation of both, 
antf ^fifey dfiffS: otliy in't^is; tliat when things ^re compared, the 
pomts of' refimblanti ar6 chiefly attended to ; vvhqreas, when they 
artf cbntraffttf,* tft'e dttumftances of difference are principally no- 
ted. . But it is neceflAty, iri order to their producing their refpec- 
tivtf effcfilii, that the circumftahces of difference be attended to in. 
the forihei*^cdft; and thofe of refemblance in'thi; latter. 

•C6iifldirifig«hovrfar and how wide analogies extend themfelves 
thi-ough all the parts of nature ; hoW poffible is it that an objed,. 
the moft rtfpefltaWc in the world, niay be difcovered to be fo 
anak)gou8> in^ fome refpefts, to another, even the mod con- 
temptible, that the oddnefs of th6 contrail ihall produce a laugh?: 
May not the moft ferious and' fenfible paffage of any author 
whiatever be applied to a purpofe fo foreign, and yet fo fimilar to j 
ita original ufe, as infallibly to produce the fame effect? But 
ihould we,* notwithftanding this, in ovlt judgments (however our 
imaginations, might, for a time, be impofed upon) entertain a • 
lower idea either of the objed, or of the paffage that was thus . 
burlefqued ? How then is ridicule the teji of truth F- It requires 
wily att attention to the nature of contraft to refute the fallacy. . 
Ridicule can only difcover contrafts capable of producing a laugh ; 
and, confidering the levity and irritability of fomeperfons minds, 

there: 
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there is nothing in nature but what hath connediona and analo- 
gies which produce contrafts capable of doing it. 

The grave and refpedable charader of Socrates was fo eflFedlu- 
ally turned into ridicule by Ariftophanes, that it was not in the 
power of any of his friends to forbear laughing at his expence* 
It is even faid that he himfelf could not refrain from fmiling : 
though that nilght be afFeded in him, in order to turn oflF the 
edge of the ridicule. However, there feems to be no reafon why 
' a perfon, in whom pride or vanity doth not greatly predoaunate» 
may not laugh at himfelf; fmce it is onjy the kvSt qi bomwr 
being wounded that makes us infenfible of the plesfuxtt of con- 
traft, when we ourfelves are the fubjed of it. 

If nothing afFeded the fenfe of ridicule but inconfiftencies of 
opinions with truths it would bid fair to be the teft of truth. It 
is true, that fuch inconfiftencies do afFed that fenfe, and appear 
ridiculous ; but what makes it indeterminate, and of no ufe in 
this cafe, is, that a variety of analqgiest contrails, and compa- 
xifons, which imply no inconfiftency with truth, do.likewife af- 
fect us in a fimilar manner. For it requires nothing but that two 
objeds, or two parts of the fame objed, feen at the fame time> 
be very like in fome things, and very unlike in others, in order 
to excite the fenfe of ridicule. The drefs and cuftoms of Afiatics 
appear ridiculous to Europeans, and thofe of Europeans to Afi- 
atics ; but doth it follow from thence that there is any real im-- 
propriety in either, any thing contrary to the nature, fitnefs, and 
truth of things ? 

Befides, we fee that the fame things aflFed different perfons in 
in a very different manner, according to the previous ftate of their 
mipds ; fo that, before nothing but falfehood could afFe<9: the 
mind with the fenfe of ridicule, it is neceflary that all a perfon 's 

previous 
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previous notions be juft. For it is an inconfiftency with what 
we apprehend to be truth that appears ridiculous to us. Thus* 
no doubt, the opinion of Copernicus, that the earth had a revo- 
lution both about its own axis, and about the fun, would be re* 
ceived with ridicule when it was firft publifhed ; and if mankind 
had acquiefced in that teft, that certain truth would have been 
exploded^ without farther examination. It is reverfing the order 
of nature to judge in confequence of laughing. It is evident, we 
ought rather to forbear laughing till we have employed our judgr- 
ment, to fee whether we have reafon to laugh or not- 

But though ridicule be not the teft of truth, it hath very con- 
(iderable ufes. Eoraa every laugh is made at the expence, and. 
to the prejudice of the thing, or chara<Aer, that is- ridiculed, it 
makes us folicitous to keep durfelves, and every thing we revere,, 
from the edge of it^ which can only be done by feparating from 
every venerable objeft every thing which, on account of its con- 
nections and analogies, would fuggeft the idea of any thing low 
and contemptible; The confequence of which is, that fuch ob-^ 
jeds are made more of a piece, and more- perfect in their kind^ 
at leaft more agreeable to common opinions^ and the prevailing tajie. 
What a ridiculous, mixture of great and low images would every^ 
mode of religion>. every fchcme of philofophy, every fpecies of 
compofition, and every human character prefent, if the fear of 
ridicule did not make men folicitous. to avoid fuch . incongruous, 
circumftances ?. 

The.revcrfe of pafling from a high to a low objedk, is to pafs 
fJom a very low to a high one. This tranfition, at the fame time 
that (for a reafon which will be given hereafter) it is in itfelf 
agreeable^ lays the mind open to the fame fpecies of pleafure 

(arifing. 
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(arifing from contraft) with the pleafures of ridicule ; with this 
difference in the effed, that, in this cafe, the low objed being that 
to which the. mind hath been attentive, and confequently that to 
which it will refer all the related ideas that arife in the fcene in 
which it is introduced, will have an air of grandeur and import- 
ance given to it, by being exhibited in the fame light with the 
fublime objcfl:. It is true, that, as in the cafe of ridicule, the 
fublime objeiS: is liable to be degraded by the fame means j but 
not being kept fo long in fight, the effedt is more tr^nfieqt. 

Mr. Pope aggrandizes an altercation between a compax^ of 
gentlemen and ladies, by the following magnificent comparifon : 

So when bold Homer makes the gods engage, 
And heavenly breads with human paflions rage ^ 
*Gainft Pallas, Mars, Latona, Hermes arms. 
And all Olympus ripgs with loud alarms : 
Jove's thunder roars, hcav'n trembles all around. 
Blue Neptune ftorms, the bellowing deeps refound; 
Earth Ihpkes her npdding tow'rs, the ground gives way, • 

And the pale ghofls dart at, the flaih of dgy ! 

Rape of th£ Lock, Cant. V. v. 45, 

Low imagesy aggrandized in this manner, by pompous language 
and fublime comparifons, produce what is called the mock-heroic. 

The fame air of gravity and ferioufnefs is prefcrved through 
the whole of what is called humour ; which differs from the mock-- 
heroic in nothing, but that the fubjeft and ftyle of it are lower, 
and therefore it fuits better with the tone of converfation ; 
whereas we neyer apply the term mock-heroic but to cpnjpqfi- 
tions, and generally to poetic compofitions^ becaufe tl^ey are ge- 
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nerally intended to be an imitation of, and parody upon, the true 

heroic. '^ 

There is a ftroke of genuine humour in the following anfwer 
of FalftafF to young Harry. 

Harry. *' Ay, a good amendment of life in thee, from pray- 
" ing to purfe-ftealing. 

FaL " Why, 'tis my occupation, Hal ; 'tis no fin for a man- 
** to liabour in his vocation/' 

Firft Part of Henry IV. Ad I. Scene 2. 

The following paflage, from Arbuthnot's account of what 
paiTed in the city of London when the comet was expedled, is, 
likewife, an excellent ftroke of humour, but of that fpecies of 
it which is called ironical., 

" If the reverend clergy fhowed more concern than others, I 
** charitably impute it to their great charge of fouls j and what^ 
** confirmed me in this opinion was, that the degrees of appre- 
*• henfion and terror could be diftinguifhed to be greater or lefs,, 
^* according to their ranks and degrees in the church." 

I cannot) however, help remarking upon this paflage, that the 
humour of it would be much improved if the word charitably 
were dropped; fince that word doth but too plainly point to a 
very different conftrudlion upon the condudt of the clergy, which 
ought by all means to have been kept out of view : fince, in 
every inftance of true humour, the fenfe intended to be conveyed, 
and which makes the contraft with that which is exprefled, is al- 
ways fuflSciently obvious, to occur of itfelf, without the help of 
any thing in the expreflion to point to it. 
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A piece of perfed irony is the fpeech of Elijah to the pricfts of 
Baal, in the following paffage : i Kings xviii. 26, 27, 

^* And they called on the name of Baal, from morning until 
<* noon, faying, Oh Baal, hear us ! But there was no voice, 
** nor any that anfwered. And they leaped upon the altar which 
*^ was m^de. And it came to pafs, at noon, that Elijah mocked 
** them, and faid. Cry aloud ; for he is a god : either he is talk^ 
*' ing, or he is purfuing, or he is in a journey j or peradventure 
. " he fleepeth, and muft be awaked." 

If the above inftances of humour and irony be admitted, thefe 
two fpecics of wit (at the fame time that they muft both be al- 
lowed to be of the nature of the mock-heroic, but lowered, as we 
may fay, to the tone of converlation) muft differ in this refped, that 
the term Humour is applied to every thing that is diverting, un- 
der the appearance of gravity ; whereas Irony is always meant to 
expofe, and turn into ridicule* All irony therefore is humour, 
but all humour is not irony. 

If there were no other figns of our ideas, and indications of 
ftates of mind, than words^ it might juftly appear furprizing, 
that a perfon fliould fay one thing, and mean another, and yet 
his real meaning be perfedly underftood. But the tone of voice j 
the gejiure^ and a variety of other circumjiancesy may fufEciently 
indicate a man^s real meaning, without regard to words, and 
-even by the help of words of a contrary meaning ; becaufe tones, 
gefturcs, and other circumftances, have, by ufe, acquired as 
fixed alTociations with Jiates of mind as articulate words. Some 
of thefe figns of ideas, which are independent of words, are uni- 
vcrfal i fo that any perfon, ufing them, may fpeak ironically, 

and 
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and y^ t be fure of being underftood : but there are particular me- 
thods which particular perfons have adopted, or have fallen into, 
which is the reafon why ftrangers cannot be fo certain when a per- 
ibn fpeaks ironically, as thofe who are well acquainted with hitn, 
and know his peculiar fentiments and manner. However, if a 
peribn who fpeaks ironicnUy be mifunderftood for a time, it is 
a circumftance that hath often no unfavourable effed:, as it. 
often occafioas the greater diverfion at laft. In reality, a new 
Ciontraft 18 Jiereby produ(:ed| between our firft and our latter ap- 
prehenfions of the perfon's meaning. Perhaps, the mpft complete 
jcene of irony and ridicule is, when a conceited coxcomb in at 
company fhall interpret that to be a compliment, which every 
body elfe fees was intended to e^fpofe. him j which, in this cafe, , 
it moft cffeftually doth; . 

Though it appears, by the preceding account of the burlefque: 
and the mQek^-beroic^ ih^x there is a confiderable refemblance be-- 
tween them^ the latter hath this great advantage over the former;; 
^at, in burlefque, there is an avowed attempt to divert and 4 
promote laughter, by odd combinations of ideas ; whereas in the ^ 
mock-heroic, and in ftrokes of humour, we are prefented with t 
the fame odd combinations, but the attempt to divert, by means 
of them, is concealed under an air of gravity and ferioufnefs, , 
which is a high additional contraft* The writer of burlefque is ^ 
to be underftood literally ; the author. of the mock-heroic, or the- 
writer of humour, fays one thing, and means another. The 
former is like a perfon who fays, *' I will tell you a comical. 
** ftory, that will make you laugh." The latter fays, of the fame : 
ftory, ** It is a ferious affair, and not to be laughed at." Though,: , 
therefore, the cffeft of the mock-heroic and the burlefque differ. 

E f . a . only . 
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only in degree, they are of fo different a cbaradler^ that it is a 
great offence againft propriety to confound them. 

Notwithftanding this manifeft impropriety, there are few writ- 
ers who aim at the mock-heroic, that can help putting them- 
felves, now and then, in the place of their hearers, and laugh- 
ing at their own ftory ; fo that we have few pieces which are 
throughout in the ftyle of the genuine mock-heroic. Cervantes 
is univerfally confefTed to be the beft model for this fpecies of 
writing, and he hath been happily imitated by Mr. Cambridge in 
the Scribkriad. 

Pope's Rape of the Lock, notwithftanding its great merit, .is 
not altogether free from the forementioned inconfiftency. Who 
would imagine that the poet, who aflfeds to be fo ferious as he 
doth in the greateft part of his work, even when he fpeaks in 
his own perfon, fhould introduce it by telling us, almoft in fo 
many words, that he will tell us a very ridiculous and diverting 
ftory? 

What can have a greater appearance of gravity than the fol- 
lowing exclamation of the poet, in his own perfon, upon Be-* 
linda's triumphing too foon upon a fuccefsful throw of her 
cards ? . 

Oh thoughtlefs mortals I ever blind to fate. 
Too foon dejefted, and too foon elate ; 
_ ^^ Sudden thcfe honours Ihall be fnatch'd away. 
And curs'd for ever this viftorious day. 

Cant. III. Ycr. tou 
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The greater part of the poem is in the fame ferious ftrain ; 
but how unfuitable to this are the very firft verfes ? 

What dire offence from am'rous caufes fprings. 
What mighty contefts rife from trivial tbingSy 
I fing.— This vcrfe to C- much is due ; 
This e*cn Belinda might vouchfafe to view. 
Slight is the fubjeA, but not fo the praife. 
If (he infpire, and he approve my lays. 

How much more propriety Is there in the following ferious in^ 
trodu^ion to the Scribleriad : 

The much-enduring man, whofe curious foul 
^ Bore him with ceafelefs toil from pole to pole» 

Infatiate, endlefs knowledge to obtain. 
Through woes by land, through dangers on the main. 
New woes, new dangers, deftin'd to engage. 
By wrathful Saturn's unrelenting rage, 
I fing* 

It is hardly neceffary to obferve, thati both with refpe<3; to the 
mock-heroic, and in every other cafe in which objeds that are 
very different are contrafted and compared, the refemblance 
(hould be as great and as ffariking as the difference : otherwife the 
contrail or comparifon will not be borne with any pleafure. A 
want of this feems to render Mr. Pope^s attempt to parody that 
fublime paffage of Mofes, Let there be ligbt^ and there was lights 
weak and ineffeduaL 

The 
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The Ikilful nymph reviews her force with care. 
Let Spades be trumps, (he faid ; and trumps they were; 

Rape of thb Lock, Cant. III. ver. 45; 

Such poor attempts at parody as this affed only the perfons who 
make them. The original paflage^ themfelves fuffer no injury 
from them, as they yfcjre obfcrved to 4o from a Iwppy and. fiic- 
ce&ful parody^ 
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LECTURE XXVL 



Cy* Riddles, Puns, and the ferious h^TiTKZ%iz, 



TH E pleafure we receive from the folution of riddles may 
not improperly be mentioned under this head of Con- 
traft. The generality of riddles are nothing more than very 
ftrong and harfli metaphors, or rather allegories, and the plea- 
fure we receive from them is in proportion to the greatnefs of the 
analogy between two things which are very different. Of this 
nature is the famous riddle of the Sphynx, " What creature is 
" that which walks upon four legs in the morning, upon two at 
*^ noon, and upon three at night ?'' Every thing that ftrikes us 
in .the application of this to a many is to find that hands and a 
^aff 2irc cd\hd legSj when, like them, they reft upon the ground, 
and fupport a perfon ; that infancy is the mornings middle age the 
noon^ and old age the evening of life. 

Some other riddles are of another kind, and particularly that 
of Samfon ; " Out of the eater came forth meat, and out pf the 
*' ftrong came forth fweetnefs." The figure in this riddle is not 
a metaphor, becaufe a lion is not called the eater ; nor honey ^ 
fweetnefsj on account of their refemblance to one another ; but 
on account of another relation which will be explained when I 

treat of the Metonymy^ 

A con- 
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A contrafl: of ideas is not always neceflary to pleafe and to 
divert: 2^verbal contraji^ arifing from the different meanings of 
the fame term, is often fufficient. A word ufed in different 
fenfes is called a pun^ or a play upon words ; fuch Is that upon 
the word grace^ in the following paffage of Shakefpeare, who 
abounds in this fpecies of wit : 

Fal. " God fave thy grace j majefly I fhould have faid, for 
** grace thou wilt have none. 

Henry. " What none ! 

FaL " No, by my troth, not fo much as will ferve to be a 
" prologue to an egg and butter." 

Firfl Part of Henry IV. KQl I. Scene 2.. 

The word grace is, in fadl, ufed in three fenfes in this paffage ; 
and it is true that the three ideas fignified by it, viz. a title of 
honour^ goodnefs of hearty and a grace lefore meaty have no real 
refemblance, as they agree in nothing but that they happen to be 
fignified by the fame term ; which is no relation founded in na- 
ture, but is merely accidental, and arbitrary. Yet, fince the re- 
femblance in expreflion appears to be, in fadl, fuflBcient to make 
the difference in fenfe very flriking and diverting, it feems to be 
enough to intitle it to the name of w/V, in common with other 
diverting contrafls, which the ingenuity of men hath hit upon. 

Sometimes we meet with a double contrajiy viz. both in the 
.ideas, and in the words j as in the following paffage of Mr* 
Pope : 

Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Doft fometimes counfel take^ and fometimes tea. 

Rape op the Lock, Cant. III. v. 7. 

If 
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If the ambiguous word take be changed in this palTage^ the con- 
trail in fenfe is fufficiently ftriking : but the ufe of that word, 
which happens to be equally applicable to counfel and tea^ though 
in very different fenfes, feems to give an additional beauty, of 
this lower kind, to the pafTage. 
There is a like double contraft in the old infcription, 

Beiteath this ftone my wife doth lie : 

She's now at ceil, and fo am I. 

* 
The reafon why puns have been fo much condemned of late, 

notwithftanding both the ingenuity requifite to difcover them, and 
their well-known effeSis^ fufficiently prove them to be a fpecies 
of wit 9 feems to be, that they have been generally mifapplied ; 
that is, the pleafure they give us is of a nature unfuitable to 
the proper effefl: of the works in which they have often been in- 
troduced. To fay they are no fpecies of wit, becaufe they will 
not bear tranjlating into another language, is too weak to need 
any refutation. But when they have occurred in fermons, ia 
tragedies, in a variety of ferious compofitions, and in conver-> 
fations upon, ferious fubje^s, it is no wonder they have been 
perceived to have a difagreeable efFeft, and that the grofs abufe 
of them hath made the ufe of them to be univerfally condemned. 
Indeed, puns accord only with the tone of compofitions which 
abound with the flighteft and moft trifling contrafls ; infomuch 
that they have an ill efFe<3: when intermixed in many fpecies of 
wit. They can only pleafe in a peculiarly gay humour, when 
the mind is uncommonly irritable, and difpofed to be diverted 
with any thing. 

Indeed, for the fame reafon that we condemn the ufe of puns, 
we alfo condemn the ufe of any fpecies of wit, of any contrails 
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intended to divert ; fince thefe, with regard to their eflFefts, dif- 
fer only in degree, and not in kind. They are univerfally im- 
proper when they do not accord with the reft of the piece in 
which they are introduced ; that is, when the temper of mind 
which is requifite to relifli them is not naturally produced by 
the general ftrain of the compofition. In all ferious compofi- 
tions, therefore, of whatever kind, they ought carefully to be 
avoided ; as alfo the frequent ufe of the grave antitbefis^ when 
we would appear to be in earneft, and more intent upon the 
fubje£t than the manner of compoiition«r The ftrong and pointed 
antithefis occurs fo feldom in red ferious life, and hath fb remark-^ 
able an efFe^ whenever it doth occur, that the frequent ufe oF 
It never faih to iuggeft the appearance of art 9 and ftudied intto^ 
duBum. And affe^atton, of all kinds, is univerfally difguftibg* 
This is the reafoa why the frequent and unneceflSiry ufe of it ia 
compofitions hath always been looked upon, by the beft writers^ 
as a fymptom of the declenfion of juft and natural tafte ; as wheor 
it appeared in the work^of Lyfias among the later Greeks, and 
of Seneca among the later Romans* 

In times when writings were not common, as at .the dawn o£ 
genius and. knowledge, no perfbn would think of compoiing: 
any thing, unleft he had fomething of importance to communi-^ 
cate : confequently his attention would be engrofled by his fub-^ 
jeSi^ and he would introduce the antithefi«, and the other more- 
ftriklng beauties of compofition, no oflener than they naturally 
occurred. But later writers, obferving the uncommcmly-fine effeft; 
of thefe forms of exprefiion^ would natxu-ally have their attentiooi 
divided between their fubjeSi and thofe beauties which adorn com^ 
fofition J or, rather, they would be apt to ftiit their fiibjedl to« 
thofc forms of expreffibn* And fince the attention of the writer 

4 himfelf 
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hlmfelf was chiefly engaged by them^ the performance myft ap^ 
pear beautiful to himfelf^ and his judgment be perverted. 
Whereas, to a reader whofe mind was attentive to the fubjed of 
the treatife, the fame things would appear unnatural and dif-- 
gufting. And it is certain, that no forms of expreilion, or the 
frequent recurrency of any, can Hand the teft of found criticifm, 
and the judgment of ages, which are improper with regard to 
the profeiTed nature and purpoct of the work in which they are 

introduced. For, however they may be admired by the authors 
themfelves, or thofe who read with a view to obferve the parti- 
cular beauties of compofitloni they can never be generally and 
long admired. 

The admirers of fuch glittering compofitions have narrow 
views ; their attention is withdrawn from the fubjed, and con- 
fequently from the true beauties and proprieties of it. And it is 
only the moifl: general views^ thofe which comprehend the whole 
of a fubjed, and every thing that bears any relation to it, that 
can lead to a right judgment of a work Whenever, therefore, 
fuch compofitions are feen in their true point of light, and the 
general purport of th$m is compared with the natural e£FeA Qf 
their particular parts, thek want of propriety mufl be, feen and 
expofed. 

We fee bene, then, one reafon of the great admiration in which 
the ancient writers of any nation are almofl univerfally held. As 
they had no beauties of compofition to copy after, they have 
more of nature and true propriety in them. Thi^ is remarkably 
the cafe with reCpe6t to Hom^r and other very ancient Greek poets, 
and Oilian the ancient Gallic poet. 

But this obfervation is not applicable to the late revivers of 
learning in this weftern part of the world. They. had Greek and 

G 2 Roman 
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Roman models of compofition to copy after. In fad, we no 
where fee ftronger inftances of affeSiation than in their writings. 
Shakefpeare himfelf, notwithftanding the ftrong bent of his ge- 
nius to natural propriety^ abounds with mifplaced wit. In fome 
of the graveft paffages in his works, we meet with ftrokes which 
tend to raife a- laugh, inftead of correfponding with the more 
ferious' emotibns that arife from the fcene with which he prefents 
us. Perhaps it is this palpably ridiculous extravagance of wit in 
that age, and more efpecially ftill in the fucceeding one of Charles 
the Second, that hath contributed more than any thing elfc to 
the eftablifliment of the good taftc that feems to prevail at prc- 

fent. 

As there is no fault in compofition which there is' fo much 
danger of falling into, in a pretty advanced ftate of literature, 
and efpecially by young writers, who are apt to be prodigioufly 
ftruck with every appearance of ingenuity ^ and whofe compre- 
henfion of mind is not fuflSciently large to judge of the propriety 
of their introdudtion, I fhall feleft a paragraph or two from 
the fermons of Dr. South, an admired writer in the age of 
Charles the Second, which will make the meaning of thefe obfer- 
vations, and the reafon of them, very evident. 

Difcourfing concerning man in a ftate of innocence, he fays : 
*^ As it is reafonable to imagine that there is more of defign, 
** and confequently more of perfection, in the laft work, we 
** have God here giving his laft ftroke, and fumming up all into 
man ; the whole into a part, the univerfe into an individual. — 
We might well imagine that the great artificer would be more 
than ordinarily exa£t in drawing his own picture,— Thefe were 
notions not defcending from us, but born with us j not our 
oflFspring, but our brethren ; and (as I may fo fay) fuch as 

" were 
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** were taught without the Help of a teacher. — Could, any diflS- 
" culty hav^ been propofed, the refolution would have been as 
**' early as the propofal. It could not have had time to fettle into 
" doubt. Like a better Archimedes, the iffue of all his enquiries 
** was an iu/>»ix«, an tvpnx»^ the offspring of his brain, without 
"" the fweat of his brow. Study was not then a duty. Night- 
** watchings were needlefs. The light of reafon wanted not the 
** afliflance of a candle. This is the doom of fallen man, to la- 

% 

^* hour in the fire, to feek truth in profundo^ to exhauft his time 
*' and impair his health, and perhaps to fpin out his days*, and 
** himfelf, into one pitiful controverted conclufion. — Certainly 
*' that muft needs have been very glorious, the decays of which 
" are fo admirable. He that is comely when old and decrepid, 
" furely was very beautiful when he was young. An Ariftotle 
^* was but the rubbifh of an Adam, and Athens but the rudi- 
" ments of paradife." 

It is needlefs to point out the paflages I fhould particularly ob- 
jeft to in thefe paragraphs. Thefe, and fuch-like iltokes, cer- 
tainly fhow ingenuity, and, fingly taken, might be thought excel- 
lent: The fault is, that they are often mifplaced and unfeafonable. 

The ferious Dr. Young is by no means free from this kind of 
aflPeftation. The pointed antithefis abounds too much in his ce- 
lebrated poem the Night -H! bought s. Some of his antithefes are 
little more than verbal. The tendency of the following, and a 
variety of other fingle ftrokes, feem to have an effeft unfavour- 
able to the defign of the whole work, and of the particular pla-r- 
ces in which they are introduced. 

Even filent night proclaims my foul immortal, 
Even filent night proclaims eternal day : 

For 
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For human weal heaven hufbands all events. 
Dull deep inftrufts, nor fport vain dreams in vain. 

Night the First*' 

Such ftrokes as thefe make the generality of readers admire a 
writer while they are reading him; but that writer alone will fe- 
cure the lafting admiration of the judicious, who diiappears, 
and is loft in his fubjed while we are reading, and occurs only 
to our refledion afterwards. Thofe after-refle£lions> however, 
will do him ample juftice, and more than make him amends for 
our £semin|; to have loft fight of him for a time. 
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LECTURE XXVIL 



Of Me TON YMr^ 



WE have feen the extend ve influence of affhciation in form* 
ing all the pleafures of imagination that we have hitherto' 
enumerated, and we have feen the probabilitj of that opinion^r 
'which reprefents all our intelleSlual pkafures^ aa derived originally 
from fenfible. imprejions^ varioufly mixed, combined, and tranf-- 
ferred from one objeft to another, by that principle* Some of 
thefe were remote, and perhaps, to perfons unufed to fuch ipecu^- 
lktions> obfcure effe£ls of that great and univerfal agent in the* 
aflFedions of the human mind- We Ihall now take a view of 
fbme of the more manifeft and immediate efFcSs of it, in tranf^ 
ferring ideas belonging to Ibme words upon others related to them- 

From hence, in particular, refults the ftriking efFedk of the 
rhetorical figures called metor^my and fynecdocbe. Theie terma 
are applied when^ inftead of the proper name of any thing or 
attribute, a name is borrowed: from another objeft, which ftanda. 
in any other relation to it than that of adiual. refmblance^^ whiclu 
is referred to metaphor. 

It is almoft endlefs to enumerate all the relatione of things- 
which afibrd a foundation for this figure of fpeech. Some of: 
Ae principal of them are thofe of caufi and effcSt^ in all ita va^ 

rietiea^. 
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rieties, the fubjeSi and its attributes^ or circumftances ; the agent 
and the injlrument ; general and particular^ abJlraSi and concrete 
terms : and the whole and its partj which alone is referred to Jy^ 
necdoche. For example, we put the effed for the caufe when we 
fay day arofe^ inftead of faying the fun arofe ; an attribute, or 
circumftance, for the fubjea in cedant arma toga ; a particular for 
a general term, when we fay a Maecenas for a patron of learnings 
and a Nero for a tyrant ; an abftraiD: for a concrete term, when 
we fay, favours conferred upon infenfbility^ rather than upon the 
infenfible. Examples might eafily be given of the converfe of all 
thefe, and of many others. 

The advantage of ufing fuch terms, borrowed from related 
objects, inftead of proper terms, is that, at the fame time that 
the new name fufficiently charadlerifes the ohjeiSJ: we iatend to 
.exprefs, fo that it is impofEble to miftake if, the -figurative ex- 
preffion transfers upon it fome foreign idea, which will ferve to 
improve the fenfc of the paffage. Moreover, it tends agreeably 
to engage and exercife the faculties of a reader to take hiln a lit- 
tle out of the way of common expreffion. This figure, likewife, 
greatly affifts perfonifcation^ by which a compofition is greatly 
animated, as it exhibits living and thinking objects. 

When Virgil fays, Bibet Germania Tigrim^ ufing the name of' 
a country for that of the inhabitants^ it is impoffible the reader 
fhould hefitate a moment about . the true fenfe of the paflage 
(for were there the leaft danger of a miftake. the term 
would have been improper) feveral ideas, particularly that of 
immobility^ neccflarily adhering to the name of the country, aug- 
ment the improbability of the fad, aqd thereby heighten and 
improve the expreflion. A fimilar efFedl is produced, and a fimi- 
lar advantage is gained by Herodotus, when he fays, the whale 

theatre^ 
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theatre^ Inftead of the perfons in the theatre, burji into tears. 
There is alfo the fame happinefs in thofe familiar expreffions, the 
eloquence of the bar^ and of the pulpit. 

When a perfon is called a Macenasy ideas of honour and efteem 
'are more readily tranferred to him, than if he were called in^ 
plainer terms a promoter of learningy and a patron of learned men. 
Hyctj pleafmg idea of this kind hath been fo long and fo inti- 
mately conneded with the name of that favourite of Auguftus, that 

we thereby convey more definite and ftronger ideas than we could 
by any other, though longer form of expreffion. With the fame 
advantage is a tyrant called a NerOj a poet a fecond Horner^ and 
a philofopher a fecond Sir Ifaac Newton. There is a kind of 
accumulation of meaning in thefe expreffions, by means of long, 
extenfive, and repeated affociations of ideas. In all thefe 
cafes, likewife, the confcioufnefs a reader hath of his being 
fenfible of the force of thefe expreffions, in confequence of his 
being acquainted with the chara^ers alluded to, gives no fmali 
pleafufb. 

We fee that, in many cafes, the name of a part of a thing 
will fuggefl the idea of the whole with greater clearnefs and 
flrength than the name of the whole itfelf. For the idea of fomc 
principal part may have a clofer connexion with the idea of the 
whole, than even the name of the whole hath with its own proper 
correfponding idea. Nor will this appear to be any paradox, if 
we confider that the name of any thing cannot raife a diftindt 
idea of the whole, without raifing that of its fcveral parts. It is 
evident that thefe fcripture-expreffions. Give us this day our daily 
bread \ and, Having food and raiment be therewith content ^ fug- 
gefl a flronger, and, in fadt, no lefs determinate an idea of all 
that is intended by them, than any more general and comprehen- 
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five terms would have done. Alfo vsrhen JEaeas, In Virgil, fays 
only, Hoftis babet murosy though the walls were but a part of the 
city^ and, in themfelves confidered, the leaft valuable part ; yet, 
as they were that part of it in which its Jlrengtb chiefly confifted, 
to fay that the enemy were in pofleffion of them, fignifies their 
being matters of the whole town, more fully than if the whole 
town had been exprefsly mentioned. 

iBy the help of this figure, a writer may very happily intro- 
duce, and keep in view, tihofe peculiar pToperties of perfons and 
things wTiich his fubjed requires him to pay a particular attention 
to. To do this, he may denominate things from thofe particular 
properties or relations which he has in view. Thus Virgil, treat- 
ing of corny with refpedl to the cultivation of it, very happily, 
upon the mention of a fhower, fays, bourn labores diluit. An 
author, after reprefenting his hero in diftrefs by the darknds of 
the night, might very properly fay, at length the lights w the 
day^ rather than the fun^ arofe ; and any writer, treating cf the 
eloquence of Cicero^ would frequently ufe the term orMor^ and 
our oratory inftead af his proper name. Or if a dialogue 
were made between any particular philofopher, and any par- 
ticular foldier, for inftance, upon the fubjedt of their feveral 
profeffions, one would naturalty, inftead of repeating their pro- 
per names often, call them tie philofopher and the foldier. With 
equal propriety the ancients ufed the term Pm ii^*xA»»nt», the force 
of Herculesy the quality he was moft remarkable for, inftead of 
the diredl proper name Hercules ; and with equal beauty might 
a fpeech of Neftor have been introduced, by faying^ Thus fpake 
the nvifdom (fNeJlor. 

If ic require more words than one to denominate an obje£b 
from its properties or circumfl:ances, the figure i& called a perU 
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pbrqfis. Thus, bourn labcres k properly a periphrafia to cxprefs 
corn. It is with great propriety that Shakefpeare makes King 
John fay, when he furrendered his crown, ** Thus I yield up 
•* into your hand the circle of my glory ;" becaufe the crown was 
only valuable as an emblem^ or badge of glory. 

The metonymy, in common with the metaphor (though not 
generally in lb great a degree) may have the advantage of in- 
creafing the pleafure that any exprelfion gives us, by bringing 
in view a fhort fcene or landfchape relating to an objeft. Thus, 
a weU-f ought field fuggefts a greater and ftrongcr idea than a well- 
fought battU \ becaufe, the battle being fought upon the field, the 
idea of the field introduces the picture of a battle upon it more 
readily and eflFcdually than the proper term battle^ which hath a 
more remote connexion with thofie particular fcenes* The term 
battle mufl firft raife the idea of a fields before it can exhibit any 
thing that pafTed upon the field. 

That metonymy affifts perfonification^ is not only very evi«* 
dent, wften the name of an author is put for hfs invention, &c. ; 
as, Ceres for breads Bacchus for nvine^ Venus for love^ in the old 
adage. Sine Cerere et Baccbo Venus friget ; but it is fufficiently 
apparent in many other inftances, when no a£tual names of per- 
fons are mentioned ; as in the following expreflions, in which 
the properties only of thinking beings are attributed to unthink- 
ing fubftances ; jovial wine^ giddy brink, drowfy nighty P^Hfi^Z 
midnight^ panting height^ adventurous fiing^ or in this, 

Why peep your coward-fwords half out their fhcUs ? 

It is often with peculiar elegance that qualities are perfonified, 
inftead of the perfons poffefling them ; as when Milton repre* 

fents Satan faying, 
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Or have ye chofe 



This place, after the toils of battle, to rcpofc 

Your wearied virtue ? 

Paradise Lost, Book I. 

There is the fame happinefs in the following expreffions, PTAen 
youth and beauty Jhall be laid in duji. Favours are often conferred 
upon infenjibility . In thefe expreffions the abftradt terms, • youths 
beauty^ and infen/ibility^ have a much finer effed than the words 
youngs beautiful^ and /^«^i^/<?, would have had. It is exhibiting 
an unmixed inftead of a mixed charadker, and that perfonified. 
If by the change of the term infenfibkior infenfibility^ for inftance, 
the advantage of perfonification had been loft, amends could 
bardly have been made for it by any other circumftance ; but as 
that advantage fs not toft, much is gained by the change from an 
infenfible man to infenjtbility itfetf in perfon. An infenfible man, 
as he is ftill a man^ might be made fenfible of an obligation,, bat 
tnfenfbility cannot. 

It is pleafing to obferve how the fenfe of an expremon im- 
proves, by being concentrated^ as it were, in the change of an 
attribute, firft from the plural to the lingular number, and then 
from the fingular number to an abflra(fl: idea perfonified, \i\ 
for inftance, inftead of faying Old men are venerable^ we fay, An 
old man is venerable \ our idea becomes lefs vague, more deter- 
minate and clear. And the advantage of perfonification may be- 
preferved, while the idea is freed from every thing foreign tb 
it, and which ipight fpoil its effefl:, when we fay,. Old age is 
venerable. 

Epithets are fometimes beautifully tranferred from one lubje£t 
to another by means of this figure, as may have been obferved 
in the examples that were given of this figure's affifting perfoni»- 
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fication. It is, llkewife, obfcrvable in the following expreffionBj 
pale deaths a Jiupid moment motimUfi they fiood: Thompson. 
Cads erramus in undk : Vi Roi l. The connexion of ideas ought ^ 
to be very Arid, to make this transferring of epithets eafy and 
natural j the impropriety, when thefe expreffions are literally 
taken, is fb great : for nothing can be more evident, than that 
it is abfurd to fay, that death itfelf is pale^ or that the wattrs 
themfelves were blind. 

As no other relation of ideas affords fa eafy and natural a foun- 
dation for giving new names to things, as that of refemHancey 
more caution is requifite in the ufe of the metonymy than of the 
mataphor. Metaphors more often improve upon reflexion than 
metonymies. Even the name of an objeft for the Jbund of it is 
barely tolerable in the following line of Thompfon ; 

The fudden waterfall fwclls in the bi:eeze. 

Winter, Line 73 81 

And, perhaps, we fliould not bear fo well with the expreflioa 
laft quoted from Virgil, and indeed many other of his metony- 
mies (in which he abounds more than moft other writers) if we 
attended to them a little. It is often particularly harfh to ufe the 
name of the effe£l for that of the caufe. Thus panting height^ and 
cjtonijhed thought^ have been juftly obferved to be llrained and 
uncouth expreffions. 

Notwithftanding the metonymy be, in its own nature, a harflier 
figure than the metaphor, it is remarkable what power cuftom 
hath to reconcile us to it. Witnefs thefe common expreffions, a 
happy Jlate^ a blind way^ to drink a glafs of wine^ or a difl^ of 
tea ; to keep a good boufe^ or a g^od table j to write a fine handy 

to 
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to read any auti^. Thefe, and many other enpreffions ^ the 
£une naturcj are fo familiar^ that the figure ia abiblutely eva- 
nefcent j fo that they hardly defer^ve to be confidered aa figures, 
as it is only by aa expreis atteation to them that we difcover tbeia 
to be figurative However, it can hardly be. laid: of any meto* 
nymy, as it may be of fome metaphors, that they are fo whoHy 
evanefcent> that a perfon may hefitate before he can determine 
whether an expreffion contain the figure, or not. To write a good 
hand, is as common an expreffion as any that is in uie, and the 
figure it contains approaches as near to evanefcence as any I can 
now recoiled ; and yet no perfon can think that the writing can 
be called the hand, without a figure. 

The general rule for the ufe of the metonymy is plainly this ; 
that in all cafes, provided the fenfe be in no danger of being mif- 
taken, a writer is at liberty to fubftitute, inftead of a proper term, 
any word which, by its afibciations, can bring along with it ideas 
that can ferve to heighten and improve the fentiment. But it 
follows from this obfervation, that when the fenfe doth not re- 
quire to be heightened and improved, as in the ordinary forms of 
expreffion in converfation, on which no emphafis is ever laid, 
the figure is impertinent and ufelefe : as when Profpcro, in the 
Tempeft of Shakefpeare, {peaking to his fifter Miranda, fays. 

The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 
And fay what fceft thou. 

To mention the eyelids at all, much mt)re. to denominate them 
by fuch a figurative periphraj&s^ was quite fupcrfluous* 

This figure is worfe than impertinent atid ufelefs, when the 
figurative expreffion exhibits any idea that is unfavourable to the 
fentiment ; as when ilineas, in Virgil, fays, 

Trcs 
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Thts^deo mcenoe.tae<»-t:dig!neTol« 

Erramus pelagi, JEk£I0, 

... • . . » 

HTthe 'peet cPxigbt b^ all ^me^KI^^ ^^ ^^ 1^^ :^ .^^^^ contented 

To fay that they wandered three funs in black darknefs, hathr|)90 
much the air of ^ <3onera8i^3mii9 tbcnigi^ in qnai^ mother fitua* 
tions, the term funs di^ht have a happy eflFe£t when put for 
days. 

Pcriphfafes and epitliets, as fliey ferve to denominate and cha- 
raderize objeds, come under this general ruley that nothing 
ought to be put for> 4r^]Dik9r. injto the^name of -aEQr objedt^ or be 
ufed to diflinguiih it, that hath no relation to thofe properties of 
it which we have principally in view. The reafon is, that, by 
this means, a writer would lead his reader from his own viewa 
and purpofe. Thus it is improper to add the epithet mortal to 
many unlefs man be confidered in the paflage in which it is in* 
troduced with regard to his mortality, and that idea would give 
ftrength to the fentiment. In every epithet a regard ought to be 
had to the general defign or purport of the paflage in which it is 
introduced. For example, when Neptune is fpoken of as a per^ 
fon^ no attribute ought to be afcribed to him which agrees to no- 
thing but tbefea j as in the following paflage of Pope^s Odyflee : 

Hear me, oh Neptune, thou whole arms are hurled 
From ihore to fhore, and gird the folid world. 

Odyssee, B. IX. V. 617. 

In Jike manner, in prayer, we ought not to invoke the Divine 
Being by the mention of any attribute, as almighty ^ infinitely 
"wifey and gracious^ promifcuoufly j but chufe thofe which there 
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18 the greateft propriety in our having a view to^ in the fubfe« 
quent petition. 

There is almoft a tautology in epithets when they convey 
no idea that is not exprefled, or implied^ in fome other words 
in the fentence. This is .certainly faulty^ as in the following 

line: 

And impious fons their mat^kd fathers w^und. 

In the following) and perhaps in the preceding, there is an 
impropriety with refped to the order of time» which is apparent 
upon a little attention to them : 

Submcrfas obrue puppes* JEneid L 73, 

And mighty ruins fall. Iliad V. 411, 
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LECTURE XXVm. 
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Q^/i^ Hyperbole, «»</ Bombast. ' 



■ 

WHEN any thing that is aflerted in a difcourfe exceeds the 
, truth, an hyperbole is faid to be ufed. In fad, in every 
fpecies of metonymy (and the fame may be faid of all the other 
figures) there is a departure . from literal truth ; but, as was ex- 
plained in the cafe of Irony, it is in fuch a manner as that no« 
body can be impofed upon, or mifled by it, and it is attended with 
advantages to the fenfe, which could not have been had by a ri- 
gorous adherence to truth. 

The reafon why the hyperbole is, in appearance, a greater vi- 
olation of truth than moft other figures, is only this, that in the 
hyperbole the untruth lies in the affirmation itfelfy whereas in 
moft other figures it is concealed in an epithet^ which howevei 
(were the fentence refolved into its conftituent parts) would alio 
be a direct untruth in the affirmation. 

The advantage of ufing an hyperpole, is, that the idea of one 
objeA may be heightened and improved by ideas transferred from 
other objedts, and aflbciated with it. Thus when the Divine 
Being fays to Abraham, " I will make thy feed as the duft of 
^^ the earth ; fo that if a man could number the duft of the earth, 
" then fhall thy feed alfo be numbered,'* Gen. xiii. i6; the 
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idea of a number almoft infinite u transferred from the duft of 
the earth to the children, or defi:endant8, of Abraham ; and by this 
means we are enabled to conceive a greater idea of them than we 
could have done by the help of any plam and literal expreffion* 

Thia manner of expreffion, though not ftridly agreeable to 
truth» is extremely natural when the imagination is raifed, and a 
perfon is labotiriitg for ad cxprciion adequate to his ideas. In 
filch a fituation of mind> as no expreffions literally true fuffi- 
eiently anfwer his purpofe, a writer is obliged to have recourie to 
objects which can fuppty him withfuch as will do it. The ex- 
preffions to which thefe views give rife,^ art, however, lb cirtam- 
fiancedt that we inftant^y enter, as it were, into the mind of .the 
writer, we fed the difficulty he was under, and fee the reaiGbn why 
he made choisce of fiich hyperbolical language ; and as we ire led 
into no miftais^ by futh terms, they ire, in fadl, to us who en- 
t^r into his fituiitioa and feiefings, th6re true and juft exprei^ons 
of thofe feelings than any pldiirtr terms could have been. 

Befides, if we confider that, by reafon of the narrowhefs of 
mnr facuhies, terms^ expreffittg the grealieft magnitudes and nutn- 
bers> yea terms denoting infinities themfetves, raife only inde- 
terminate and finite ideas itk our minds, we may eafily conceive 
that 'Aejiate cf mmd produced by an attempt to reafize hyperbo- 
lical e*preflfons, may not be more than barely adequate to the 
ideas intended to be conveyed; Let us^ fbt example, endeavour 
to form an idfeaof tr n«mbct equal to that of the duft of the earth z: 
the Gonceptfeh may not, in fad, reach to a juft idea of the vaft 
numbers <jF the pdfterity of Abraham. So that hyperboles, thus 
prc^perly eirtuitnftanced; may, by the appearance of falfehood, lead 
tbe nAtid nearer to the truth than any expreffions more literany 
true- Ift this cafe it feoms 16 be very evident, that if the Divine 
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Bekrg iiad oaly faid that lllie feed qf Abraham Atmld be txceed^ 
ingly numerous^ or had even afl^^ned the preci/e mmhr of theiAf 
the idea excited in the mind of Abraham^ by fuch an expreflion, 
would not have been fo near the truth, as that which is produced 
by the attempt to conceive a nuinbcr eoual to that of the dtf/l of 
tie earth. 

* 

It may perhaps^ therefore, be no great paradox, if it be laid 
down as a maxim, that hyperboles are then only proper where 
they ferve to lead our conceptions nearer to the truth than any 
other forms of expreliion ; and that they muft be condemned^ as 
firained and unnatural^ when the idea they excite in our mind^ 
really exceeds the idea that ought to be excited by the ohytSt de« 
fcribed by them. The following account bf the valour of Henry 
the Fifth, in Shakeipeare, is certainly extravagantly hyperbo- 
lical : 

England ne'er had a king until his time : 
Virtue he had dcferving to command : 
His brandifli'd fword did blind men with its beams : 
His arms fprcad wider than a dragon's wings : 
His (parkling eyes, replete with aweful fire. 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies 
Than mid-day fun fierce bent againft their faces. 
What (hould I fay, his deeds exceed all fpeech \ 
He never lifted up his hand but conquer'd. 

Firft Part of Henry VI. Aft I. Scene i* 

In many cafes the generality of readers may be apt to think 
an hyperbole overcharged^ for want of. entering into an author's 
fentimeats and views of things. A fwrfont for inftaace, who 
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had feen a ftorm at fea might not think the foll6wing lines in 
Virgil's defcription of one much oTercharged : 



Atque imo barathri ter gurgite vailos 



Sorbet in abruptum fluftus rurfufque fub auras 
Erigit alternos, et fidera verberat unda. 

-ZEneid. lib. III. ver. 421. 

Likewife^ if we only make proper allowance for the notions 
which the common people of all countries Hill entertain of mur^ 

deri and how much they imagine a particular providence is 

concerned to deted); and punifh murderers, we may not, perhaps, 

.be very fevere upon the following fpeech of the Baftard to Haf- 

tingS) upon his fufpeding him to have murdered prince Arthur : 



If thou didlt but confent 



To do this mod cruel aft, do but defpair. 

And if thou want a cord, the fmalleft thread 

That ever fpider twilled from her womb 

Will (Irangle thee. A rufli will be a beam 

To hang thee on. Or would'ft thou drown thyfel^ 

Put but a little water in a bafon. 

And it (hall be as all the ocean. 

Enough to ftifle fuch a villain up. 

] do fufpeft thee very grievoufly« 

King John, Aft IV. Scene 7. 

The extravagant hyperbole is the common fault of thofe 
writers who aim at the fublime, artd the ftyle that abounds with 
it is generally termed, the bombaft. As the hyperbole is a figure 
that has a very firiking effeft^ and is extremely eafy in itfelf (f<^r 
what can he eafier than to exceed the truth in defcription ?) writers 

who£b 
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whofe aim was to elevate and aftonifli their readers have often 
adopted it, without confidering h,ow few circumftances there are 
in which it can be admitted with propriety. They have not al- 
ways confidered whether every thing preceding, and accompany- 
ing that figure, would contribute to make it carry along with k a 
convidion, that no other form of expreffion could fo clearly con- 
vey the proper idea. For if it be the expreffion^ and not tlie idea^ 
that furprizcs a reader, it is a fure mark that the expreffion was 
improper ; fince, when it is proper, it only conveys the idea, 
and doth not draw any attention upon itfelf. 

Had thefe things been confidered, we (hould not, perhaps, have 
fcen many hyperboles at the beginning of a compofitton, intro- 
duced in places where the ideas did not require to be elevated or 
enlarged by any foreign affiilanee, or pnt into the mouths of 
perfons who were not under the influence of any ftrong paffion, 
or a very lively imagination. Of all our late writers of charao* 
ter, Dryden and Lee feem to have been the moft intemperate in 
the ufe of the hyperbole* 

As great a departure as an hyperbole is from -truth, and con* 
fequently as ftriking as this figure mufi be, cuftom has perfe^ly 
reconciled our minds to many very extraordinury inftances of it ; 
particularly when the hyperbole flows from a lively imagina* 
tion, and is not uttered in the vehemence of paffion* Any per- 
fon may amufe himfelf in feeing this verified, if he only take a 
turn upon a bowling-green, and obferve when a bowl is faid, 
by fome perfons engaged in the diverfion, to be ^ milej or a bun^ 
dredy or Jive hundred miles^ from the jack. Befides, how many 
familiar expreffions> in common converfation, pafs without cen- 
fure, which yet are extravagantly hyperbolical j as when we fay, 
A man is nothing butjkin and boncy &c. 

Ferfoos 
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FerfoiiB of little readlag^ and coniequeotly grofs conceptions^ 
have little feeling of» or relifli for, any thing but what is very 
extravagant. Nothing but the marvellous and ibpernatural hath 
any charms for them ; but as their tafte refines, in con(equen^ 
of a greater attention to, and oiore esad knowledge of, human 
nature and the world, they learn to 4i^nguiJBi and.i:eli& the 
more delicate beauties of compofition ; they becogi^ difgufted 
with every thing that is extravagant, and can admire nothing 
that deviates far fi'om ftriA propriety. 

Accordingly, we fee that the ftyle <rf the generality of writers 
(which muft keep pace with the general improvement of tafte) 
approaches nearer to a mediunL The books which took with 
the generality of readers in the laft age are little read, and are 
little capable of pleafing, now. Indeed, fomething fimilar to 
this may be obferved in every individual. Few peribnst when 
ihej are advanced in life, and their judgment ripenedf can relifli 
the compofitions which . charmed them when young. We are 
told that Milton would read, with the greateft avidity and rapture, 
all the books of chivalry and romance that he could meet with, 
when he was young ; but we can never imagine that he would 
have borne with any patience thdfe e:ctravagant fiftions, and 
the bombaft ftyle in which they were generally compofed at the 
time that he wrote the Paradife Loft. 
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Of Personification. 



ANOTHER fburce of pleafiire in works of genius and 
imaginatioQ) is the views which writert take fte^uent 
oppoKimities of j^refenting to us of human fifuiments^ buriurn pap- 
Jions; and human avians. As the fetltimenis and a£tk)n^ of 
our fellow-creatures are wore interefftiiig to tis than any thing 
belonging to inanimate nature, or the ai^ions of brute^ 
animals, a much greater variety of fenfations and ideas mtrft 
have been excited by them, and confequently adhere to thent 
by the principle of aflbciation^ Hence it is of prodigious- 
advantage, in treating of inanimate- things, or merely of 
brute animals^ to iotrodiiee frequent allufions to human a^tions^ 
and fentiments, whene any refemblafice will make it natural.^ 
This converts every thing we treat of into thinking and ading 
beings. We fee Kfe^ fenje^ and intelligence^ every where. The 
e(Fe£t of this figure is fo plcafing, that when there is no kind of 
deception in the cafe, if the refemblance be fiifficiently firong,* 
and other circumftances favour the figure, the impropriety of the* 
peifonification giv^es not the leaft offence. 

In fad, this figure is become fo general, that it is almoft im- 
polfible to difcourfe about any thing, in the calmeft manner in the^ 
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worldt without borrowing fome part of our language from the 
regions of life and fenfe. Even the mod abftrufe mathematicians 
and metaphyficians cannot always fo far abftraft themfelves from 
human life^ as not^to retain many terms borrowed from the ac- 
tions and paffions of mankind. The metaphyfical terms agent 
and patient J always carry along with them ideas which the defi- 
nitions of them do not include. And, provided the foreign ideas 
do not afFefl: the propofition formed out of them (as was perhaps 
the cafe in the old philofophy) they give fome degree of colour 
and life to thofe abftraft ideas^ without being attended with any 
inconvenience. 

The ideas of male zsA female are, in the Englifli language, fo 
ftridly confined to objeds that have fex^ and confequently iife 
and fenfe^ that I queftion whether any term implying fex, to 
whatever it be applied, do not excite a momentary idea of thofe 
qualities. Can the following paffage in Milton be read without 
a mental perfonification ? 

Firft in his Baft the glorious litlip was fecn, 
Regent of day, and all th* horizon round 
Invefted with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude thro' heaven's high road : the grey 
Dawn and plei^des before him danced. 
Shedding fweet influence. Lefs bright the moon. 
But oppofite, in Icvcll'd Weft, was fct. 
His mirror, with full face borrowing her light ^* 
From him, for other light (he needed none. 

Paradise Lost, Book VII. 1. 370. 

Perhaps it may not appear quite chimerical to fuppofe, that the 
extenfion of fex in moft fouthern languages, to almoft all inani- 
mate things, may have taken its rife from a lively imagination, 
perfonifying ahnoft every thing. ^ The 
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The flightcft perfonification is that which proceeds no further 
than a fimple metaphor, or metonymy, in which a new name is 
borrowed -from the affeftions of fenfible and thinking beings, 
and transferred upon thofe that are infendble ; as in fuch phrafes 
as the following, imperious ocean^ thirfly ground^ furious dart^ &c. 
Such expreffions as thefe are ufed by perfons under no emotion of 
paffion, and with very little elevation of fancy. Yet, even in thefe 
cafes, the imagination muft, for a moment, afcribe fenfibility to 
thofe infenfible objeds, or we could never bear the epithets while 
we were reading them. A perfonification is, at leaft, a metaphor 
derived from the idea of fenfible and thinking beings ; and every 
metaphor is fomething more than a bare comparifon. In com- 
parifons (as was obfervcd before) the difference between any two 
objeds is preferved, whereas in metaphors they are confounded, 
and one of the things is changed as it were, in idea, into the 
other. The firft hint of a perfonification, like that for a meta« 
phor, may be a comparifon ; but, by the power of imagination! 
it ends in fomething more, 

I fee no difficulty in the perfonification of paifions, qualities^ 
and other things of an abfhaA nature, which have no real exift« 
ence ; as of pleafure and revenge^ in the following paflage of 
Shakeipeare : 



For pleafure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 
Of any true dccifion.- 

Troilus and Cressida, Ad: IL Scene 4. 

Or of flander ; 



No, 'tis' flander, 
' Whole tongue 
K k Out 
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I 

Out- venoms all the worms of Nile, whofe breath 
Rides on the polling winds,—— 

Cymbeline, Aft III. Scene 4. 

©ur ideas, in this cafe, it is true, are not abftrad; but the 
ideas of perfons with the characSters of the paffion or quality de— 
fcribed, which are not difficult to form. . 

Ideas of the properties and afFedtions of thinking beings are * 
fi> familiar to our minds, and th« animate and inanimate parts of 
nature abound fo much in mutual analogies, ftronger or weaker,, 
that no perfon, of the leaft imagination, can help being frequently 
ftruck with thofe refemblaxKCs-i The vexycircumftance of our be-- 
iiig obliged* to have recourfc to fenfible ideas,, and the term$ whicb. 
eocprefs their: relations^ when, we fpeak of intellectual things^ 
cannot fail greatly, to extend thofe analogiea... As intelleduai 
idipas. are conftantly- denoted by terma* ojciginaHy boirowed froia . 
feniible things^,. theft terms will; carry back with them their, new ^ 
aflbciations^ and transfer them upon the objedts^ to. which they 
originally belonged j and as there are few terms twhich have not 
bil^en thu^ applied^ we can hardly fele£t a fentence but ;a lively . 
imagination might find in it fome hint foe p6s:&)mficatioA. . 

From this flight and momentary perfonification, which doth na > 
more than juft give a hint for zxiepithety. and will not bear to be 
extended beyond it, we may perceive, in different examples of 
this figure, the images transferred from the regions of life, and . 
fcnfe growing more and more lively, till "at laft inanimate things^ 
fliall be fo efFe<ftually perfonified, as to excite very flrong emo-^- 
tms and ^^i?aj^^ ia the human-mind ; which oould not be ef- ~ 
feded without our previoufly imagining them to be fo far endued; 
with fenfe and defign,.aa to have^ become the. proper:, authors of. 

L fome 
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fome good or harm that hath be&llen us. It ts neceflary, like- 
ivife, that the inanimate objed be viewed for fome fenfible fpacc 
of time in this light, if the paffion it excites be exprefled in words 
or adions ; for thofe efFeds are not momentary. 

As the relifli for this figure muft depend upon the livelinefs of 
the imagination, which is extremely various in different perfons, 
and indeed very variable in the fame perfon^ it muft be impoffible 
for any one perfon to give rules whereby to judge it what cafei 
any precife degree of it is proper. All that can be done is to 
iiote, by a regard to the general ftate and feelings of the hutnan 
. mind, the circumftances in which We imagine they will be gene- 
Tally judged proper or improper. 

One obfervatioD» I think, is pretty obvious, that a long-con* 
tinued perfonification is more natural when it is fuppofed to be 
the work of a lively imaginatioh, than the miechftnical effed of a 
ftrong and ferious paflion j and that it is of. ihyportance to pre- 
ferve a diftindion betwee<i theft tWo kfods dF perfbnifioation. To 
fome it may, perhaps, ap^i^eit hat^dly probarWe, that a toan who 
preferves the ufe of his fetifes flioiild be really angry with a tem^ 
peji fo long, as was neceffary tb mate the following fpeech, which 
Shakefpeare hath put into the mduth of King Lear upon that 
occafion : 

Rumble thy bdly-fiffl*; fpit fire, i^ut rain ; 
Nvx*rftift, windj>.\thui|der, firfc, arc my daughters. 
1 tax you not, you elements, with unkindncfs, 
I never gave you kingdoms, call'd ypu thUdren^ 
You owe me no. fubfcription. Then let fall 
Ifour horrible pleafure.— Here \ ftand yo^ir brave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and defpifed old man. 
But yet I call you fcrvile miniftcrs, 

K k 2 That 
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That have with two pernicious daughters joined 
Your high-engendered battles 'gainft a head 
So old and white as this» Oh ! oh ! 'tis foul. 

Aft II. Scene ^. 

It leffens the improbability (if there be any) of a man's being 
ferious all the while, that the tempeft, and confequently the 
provocati(5b9 was continued through the whole of it. There is, 
however, a manifeft impropriety in Congreve's reprefenting Al- 
meria, when fhe was exceedingly exafperated at her father's un-* 
kindnefs, making the following long and ferioua invocatioa of 
the earth r 

Oh earth, behold, I kneel upon thy bofbnr,. 
And bend my flowing eyes to (bream upon 
Thy face, imploring thee chat thou wilt yielcEi 
Open thy bowels of compaflion, ta]c& 
Into thy womb the laft and moft fbrlora 
Of all thy race. Hear me, thou common parent^ 
— -< I have iio parent elfe — ^Be thou a mother. 
And ftep between me and the curfe of him ', 

Who was — who was, but is no more, a father^. 
And brands my innocence with horrid crimes ; 
And for the tender names of child and daughter,. 
Now calls me murderer and parricide. 

MovRNiNG Baidb, Aft IV. Scene 7;^ 

If we confider, befides, that the earth was no way concerned 
in her grief, this fpeech will appear more unnatural, fuppofing- 
the fpeaker quite ferious ; and flie was much too feribua to make 
k in the gaiety of her imagination;. 

Whereas 
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Whereas the following much longer perfonification of Sleep, 
being merely idea/ (as it may be called, in oppofition to the fe- 
rious and real perfonification) and put into the mouth of a per- 
fon whofe mind was neither too ferious nor too languid for it^ i» 
extremely agreeable i 

How many thoufands of my pooreft fubjefls^ 
Are at this hour aflcep f Oh gentle Sleep, 
Nature's foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee; 
That thou no more wilt weigh ray eyelids down. 
And deep my fenfes in forgetfulnefs ! 
Why rather, Sleep, Heft thou in fmoaky huts. 
Upon uncafy pallets ftrctching thee, . 
And hu(h'd with buzzing night-flies to thy flumbcr^ 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great. 
And luird with founds of fweeteft melody ? 
Oh thou dull god ! why licft thou with the vile 
In loathfome beds, and leaveft the Icingly couch,. 
Beneath rich canopies of coftly ftate 5 
A watch-cafe to a common larum-bell ? 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy maft 
Seal up the fliip- boy's eyes, and rock his brains,, : 

In cradle of the rude imperious furge, -> 

And in the vifitation of the winds, 

to 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 
Curling their monftrous heads,, and hanging them^ 
With deaPning clamours in the flippery (ferouds. 
That with the hurly death itfelf awakes.— 
Canft thou. Oh partial Sleeps give thy repofe 
To the wet fea-boy, in an hour fo rudie ; 
And, in the calmeft and the ftilleft night,. 
"WithaU appliances and means to boot,. 
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Deny it to a king ? Then happy, lowly clown^ 
Uneafy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Second Part of Henry IV. Aft III. Scene i . 

Such perfonification as this is tTie exercife^ or rather the play^ 
• of a mind at cafe, which firft of all feeing things to be what they 
really are, is afterwards ftruck with their refemblance in point of 
form, fituation, caufe, efFedr &c. to thinking beings, and 
amufes itfelf with compleating the refemUance, and thus tranf- 
forms them, as it weVe, by a voluntary effort of imagination, 
into real perfons. Whereas in t\i^ feriotis perfonificathn the mind 
is under a temporary deception^ the perfonification is neither 
made nor helped out by the fpcaker, but it obtrudes itfelf upoa 
him ; and, while the illufion continues, the paffions are aa 
ftrongly affedled, as if the objed of them really had the power 
of thought. It is impoffible we fhould be affeAed in this man- 
ner by objeds that we ourfelves perfonify, and confequently 
cannot but know that we perfonify. The effedt of a real perfo- 
nification is a real paffion ; but an ideal, or rhetorical perfontfica^ 
tiorij prefents only the ii/ea^. of thought, fenfe, and pailion ; which 
are fufiicient to enliven a conpofi'tion, and pleafe the fancy^ but 
can never reach the heart. Thofe emotions can hardly be called 
real paflion, which a perfon works himfelf into by the force of 
his own imagination. 

For this reafon a writer who is greatly in earneft will not uf<; 
this figure. If he introduces a perfon greatly agitated with paf- 
fion, he may put the ferious perfonification into his mouth j but 
whatever objeds he himfelf perfonifies, he will do it with more 
delicacy, and with a view to enliven^ and QQvet to^ move ^nd oj^'fil^ 
by a real illufion. i^o* perfooi in. the ckeaimftancfis of a writer 
rcsai be fuppofed to be under fuch an illufion himfelf. It would 

be 
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be highly abfurd, therefore, to write as if he were. Though we 
are moved in reading fome fine and ftriking inftances of perfoni- 
fication in Plato and Cicero^ it is not that the obje£ts perfonified 
infpire any pafiion: they only ferve to introduce, in a lively 
manner, fehtiments which, on account of their native force and • 
propriety, are adapted to afFeiSt us.. 

It requires a greater ftrength of imaginati<Hi) after having given 
life to inanimate objefts, to conceive them to a£l or ^eai in their 
new charat9«rs, and yet it bath been very often done with great 
fuccefs^ The imagination, either exhilarated and enlivened, or, 
as we may fay, attendered with paftoral fcenes in particular, eafily 
admits, not only that all the parts of inanimate nature fhould ^ 
have life and fenfe, but likewife that they fhould adl and fpeak ia - 
confequence of it. Do not all paftoral writers, from Theocritus 
down to the prefieattimes^ exhibit Xuch fceoeaaa the following o£'- 

Mr* Pop^ : . 

♦ 

No more the mounting lark, while Daphne lings. 

Shall lift'ning in mid air fufpend her wings. 
No more the nightingales repeat their lays, 
Olr hulh'd with wonder, hearken from the fprays r 
No more the ftreams their murmurihall forbear^ . 
A fweeter mulic than their own to hear. 
Biit tell the reeds, and tell the vocal (hore,. 
Fair Daphne's dead, and mufic is no more. 

Her fate is whifper*d by the gentle breeze, . 
And told in flghs to all the trembling trees. 
The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and wood^ , 
Her fate remurmur to the filver flood. 
The filver flood, fo lately calm,, appears 
Swelled with new pafllon, and overflows with tears. 

TKo 
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Tlic winds and trees, and floods, her death deplore. 
Daphne our grief, our glory, now no .more. 

In the fame drain are the following lines of Virgil : 

Ilium ctiam laiiri, ilium flevere myrise, 
Pinifcr ilium ctiam, Tola fub rupe jacentcm, 

Ktenalus et gclidl fleverunt faxa Lycaei. 

* « 

and have not all readers cafily adopted and reliflxed fuch fenti- 
ments ? 

With what fuccefs doth Plato give life to the dead, in his ce- 
lebrated funeral oration, and afcribe a long fpeech to them. 
Equally haptpy was Cicero in introducing Rome as a venerable 
matron expoftulating with Catiline, who was engaged in a con- 
fpiracy againft his country. And who hath not been charmed 
with the behaviour and fpeeches of 'virtue and vice perfonified in 
the CAoice of Hercules ? 

Thefe are all inftances of ide^l perfonification^ which admits of 
being drawn out to a greater length than that which is ferious. 
The only queftion, with regard to the propriety of thefe defcrip- 
tive perfonifications, is, whether the nature of the work in which 
they are introduced will admit of fuch a play of the imagination. 
For if any inanimate obje<St afFe£t a writer in fo lively a manner, 
as to fugged to him the appearance of thought and fenfe, and 
his fubjeft admit his mind to be at liberty to attend to ths^t re- 
femblance, and to indulge the fidion, it is with as much pro- 
priety that he afcribes aSlions and language to fuch objects as that 
he admitted the firft idea of their having life. For the very fame 
reafon that a perfon might fay, ** the pleadings of virtue, with 
•* difficulty, prevented a youth from being allured with the 
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** charms of vice," he might draw out the fcene at full length, 

I 

with every circumftance and decoration fui table to it, as in the 
Choice of Hercules. In ferious perfonification, indeed, he would 
not proceed fo far, becaufe no illution of this kind can laft fo 
long ; but in ideal perfonification there is no more illufion at the 
firft than in the laft part of the allegory. That works of this 
kind will admit of being drawn out to ' a very great length is 
manifeft from Spenfer's Fairy ^een^ the Dunciad, and many 
other allegorical works. 

It is neceffary, indeed, that every objefl: perfonified fhould 
make a figure in the work in which it is introduced, in pro- 
portion to the extent of the perfonification. The iandy in 
the following lines of Virgil, is not of importance enough to 
bear fo minute a perfonification. 

Te decifa fuum, Lecide, dextera quaerit 
Scmanimefqua micant digiti, ferrumque retraftant. 

^NEID. X. 395. 

The eartb is Jcept too long in view, and made of too much 
importance^ by the perfonification in the following lines of 
Shakefpeare : 

She ihall be dignified with this high honour. 
To bear my lady's train, left the bafe earth 

Should from her vefture chance to fteal a kifs, 

f 

And, of fo great a favour growing proud, 
Difdain to root the funimcr-fwcUing fliower. 
And make rough winter cverlaftingly. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Ad II. Scene 7. 
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The perfonification of our native country feems to be tedious 
and difgufting in the following fpeech of King Richard upon his 
landing in England^ to fupprefs the rebellion of Bolingbroke : 



I weep for joy. 



To ftand upon my kingdom once again* 
Dear earth, I do falute thee with my hand. 
Though rebels wound thee with their horfes hoofs. 
As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly wkh her tears, and fmiles in meeting y 
So weeping, fmiling, greet I thee, my earth. 
And do thee favour with my royal hands. 
Feed not thy fov*reign*s foe, thou gentle earth. 
Nor with thy fwects comfort his ravenous fcnfe ; 
But let thy fpiders, that fuck up thy venom. 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way. 
Doing annoyance to the treach'tous feet. 
Which with ufurping fteps do trample thee. 
Yield ftinging*nettles to mine enemies ; 
And when they from thy bofom pluck a flower. 
Guard it, I pray thee, wkh a lurking adder. 
Whole double tongue may, with a mortal touch» 
Throw death upon thy JbvVeign's enemies^ 
Mock not my ienfeleis conjuration^ lords. 
This earth ihall have a feeling, aad thefe ftonea 
Prove armed ibldiers^ tvt her native king 
Shall fauker under find rebellious arm». 

Richard IL A£i lU. Scene 2. 

That this was not intended to be a fcrious perfonification, is evi- 
dent from the addrefs to the lords> which fucceeds it* Indfeed, i£ 
k had^ it would have beea nuich. too k>ng % and yet, the mind 

of 
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of the fpeaker feems to have been too ferioufly engaged to be at 
liberty for fo long ajst tMurfim of fancy. 

We are often offended with a perforiification, when it is not 
merely the perfonification that occafions our difguft, but the ex- 
travagance of the fentiment conveyed by it. We are not fo much 
offended that the air is perfonified, or that actions are afcribed to 
it in confequence of the perfonification, in the follbwing paffage ; 
as that the air in the market-place fhould be in love with Cleopa- 
tra, and be reftrained from quitting its place to go to her, by the 
dread of a vacuum. 



The city caft 



Its people out \ipon her, and Antony 
Inthroned i' the market-place did fit alone. 
Whittling to them ; which, but Ibr vacancy. 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too. 
And made a gap in nature. 

Antony and Cl£opatra, Acl II. Scene 3. 

So natural is this figure of fpeech, that it requires but little 
elevation of fancy to admit it even very near the beginning of a 
work. In fome. compofitions it is quite eafy in the very firft 
fentence. No perfon can be fuppofed to fit down to write or read 
a poem upon the Seafonsy with lefs elevation of fancy than is fuf- 
ficient to make him relifh Thompfon's invocation of them at the 
opening of each : 

Come, gcntk Spring, ethereal mildnefs, come. 
And from the bofom of yon dropping cloud. 
While mufic wakes arorfnd, veil'd in a cloud 
Of fhadVing rofcs, on our plains dcfccnd. 
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From brightening fields of ether fair difclofcd, 
Child of the fun, refulgent Summer comes. 

Croyrn'd with the fickle and the wheaten Iheaf, 
While Autumn, nodding o'er the yellow plains. 
Comes jovial on, the Doric reed, once more, 
Well-pleafed, I tune. 

See Winter comes to rule the varyM year. 
Sullen, and fad, with all his rifing train> 
Vapours, and clouds, and ftorms. 

I (ball only add one reftiark more on this^ fubjed 6£ perfbnifica* 
tion, ^hich is, that no objeft perfonified ought to have attributes 
afcribed to it unfuitable to its nature, confidered as not perfoni- 
fied. Thus it feems to be abfurd in Mr. Pope to reprefent any 
perfons worfhipping the goddefs Dullnefs ; fince dulnefs is a thing 
which all perfons, not excepting the dulleft, profefs a con- 
tempt for. 

I cannot conclude this, article without obferving, that the ftruc- 
ture of the Englifh language is peculiarly favourable to diftinf): 
perfonification. In languages ii\ which every thing Isl male or 
female, there can be no di(lin£tion between what hath real fex and 

• > 

what hath none : fo that, in fiich language,, it will not appear 
when a writer means to perfonify, and when he doth not. Where- 
as in Englifh, the words be or Jhe^ being appropriated! to things 
which have fex^ inmiediately intimate when a writer paflfes from^ 
plaia language to the perfouification of things without life. 
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LECTURE XXX. 



O/^Imitation, and the SatisfaBion we receive from the Com- 

plctenefs of things. 



TO the account of the pleafurcs we receive from the intro« 
dudtion of human fentiments into compofition, we may 
conveniently fubjoin an account of thofe we receive from a per- 
ception of the effefts of the human underjlanding ; a fpecies of 
pleafure nearly related ta the former, but fomething different 
firom it. 

The idea we univerfally conceive of the excellency of reafon^ 
of the innumerable advantages of it, and the ferife of honour and. 
dignity which from hence attends! the confcioufnefs of it, furnifh 
a fource of pleating ideas, which are excited by the perception of 
the marks of defign in human works. Moreover, the greater 
the defign, and the more diflScult we imagine the execution of it 
to be, the greater pleafure we receive from feeing the perform*- 
ance. 

This is the principal fource of the pleafures we univerfally re- 
ceive from imitations of all kinds ; ki all which there is defign and 
execution manifeft. The pleafure we receive from the view of a 
happy imitation, is clearly diftinguifliable from the pleafure which 
the objeA itfelf is qualified to give us, notwithftanding it be ne- 

ceffarily 
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ceflarily mixed with it. Were they of the fame nature, the pleafurc 
we receive from the original would always exceed, howevtr, it 
would never fall fhort of, that we receive from the copy^ becaufe 
no copy can do more than esaftly refemhle the original. But we 
find that an imitation generally gives a more fenfible pleafure to 
the imagination than an original. The pleafure muft, therefore, 
be of a different kind. It could take from the original no more, 
nor other qualities than it was itfelf poITefled of. Who is not 
fenfible that a good piSlure gives more exquifite entertainment, 
particularly to a connoifleur, than the fcene from which it was 
drawn ? A fine landfcape, particularly when it opens all at once, 
strikes the mind with a livdy fecife of pleafure ; a good drawing 
of the fame landfcape, as far it fug^efts the fame pleafurable 
fenfation, doth the fame, but muft do it fainter. The reafon 
then why we can take equal pleaiure in gazing upon it, is, that 
amends is more than made for that faintnefs, by the additional 
pleafure it fuggefts, from prefenting a view of the effeSls of bu^ 
man genius in executing the imitation. 

We may perceive more clearly the nature of this additional 
pleafure, if we conikler how it increafes with every circumftance 
attending the imitation that inCreaies the difficulty of it. All 
imitations pkafe more upon our being informed that they were 
executed with inconvenient materials and utenfils, by perfons who 
were very ^'oung, or who had little or no inftrudion, &c. Of 
two pieces of painting, equally good, one faid to be done by the 
mafter, and the other by the fcholar, that done by the fcholar 
would be the moft gazed at. What elfe but ideas derived from 
thde principles could ihave induced Ketel to throw afide his pen- 
cil, and paint with his fingers; and afterwards, thinking that 
prafticc too cafy, and not fufficiently wonderful, to confine him- 
felf to the ufe of his toes ? Though 
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Though common fenfe is far from juftifying this extravagance, 
it could not have exifled without fome foundation in nature. A 
landfcape in needle-work engages the attention more than the 
fame landfcape, much better executed, in drawing or painting. 
It is well known that in muilc, the difficulty of execution gives^ 
a pleafure which often bears away the mind from attending to 
the excellence of the compofition. And the fame difcourfe, de* 
livered extempore^ will always be heard with more pleafure than 
if it were pre-compofed ; or, fuppofing it to be pre-compofed, it 
will give more pleafure delivered from the memory than from 
notes. In moft of thefe cafes we clearly perceive that it is our 
admiration of the effects of human genius (which are more 
wonderful in proportion to the difadvantages it labours under,^ 
and the impediments it hath to remove) that gives the pleafure 
which imitation conveys, additional to what it can derive from 
the objed itfelf ; becaufe this pleafure manifeftly increafes witb 
the admiration. 

We may perceive this fpecies of pleafure in the pureft kind, 
and freeft from all foreign mixture, in the imitation of obje^ls 
which are in themfelves not in the leaft pleafing, or even dif- 
agreeable, and therefore have no agreeable qualities to* communis 
cate, fuch as are met with in pidures of toqids, and various kinds' 
of infeds ; of fcenes in very low life, as perfons of a mean ap- 
pearance ; beggars, for inftance, clothed in rags, in a fbrry houfe^ 
with wretched furniture, and in every refped fo circumdanced 
and employed, that no perfbn could, look upon the fcene itfelf 
with any pleafure. A pi&ure of fuch a fcene as this, well ima- 
gined, and drawn to the life, would be valued. In thefe cafes, 
thediiguft with which theobgeds themfelves would naturally infpire 
usji is loft in the pleafure we receive from the powers of imitation^ 
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The fame obfervation is applicable, in fome meafurc, to pic- 
tures of rocks, precipices, monfters, tempefts, battles, and the 
reprefentation of infamous charaders and villainies upon the ftage. 
Only there may be a mixture of the fublime' in fome of thefe 
views; and perhaps the very high pleafure with which tragic 
fcenes are received, when they are reprefented upon the ftage, 
and the uncommon avidity with which dramatic writings of the 
tragic kind are read, preferably to the comic, may be owing, in 
a great meafure, to this, that the ftrong fenfations, excited by 
fcenes of terror and compaffion, are fo much diminifhed by a 
convidkion of their being only imaginary, as to fall within the 
limits of pleafure : iince pleafure hath been defined to conAft of 
fenfations moderately vigorous^ and pain of fenfations exceeding 
that degree. Befides, ideas of difficulties and danger cannot but 
contribute, in fome meafure, to give us pleafure, by means of 
the refledion which, in thofe circumftances, we unavoidably and 
every moment make on our own fecurity. 

That the pleafure we receive from tragical reprefentations is 
not wholly owing to the views they give us of the marks of ge- 
nius and defign in the imitation of fuch fcenes, is pretty evident 
from the refemblance it bears to the pleafure which many people 
take in cock-fighting, bull-baiting, boxing-matches, horfe-races, 
&c. Thefe fpedacles roufe and agitate the mind, but not to a 
degree exceeding the limits of pleafure. 

It may to fome appear a paradox, that an imitation may be too 
perfe<a to give pleafure ; but it is plainly neceifary that every imi- 
tation bear evident marks of its being an imitation, and not an 
original, before it can excite, in a fenfible manner, thofe peculiar 
pleafureable ideas which are annexed to the perception of imita- 
tion. A ftatue coloured, and with the eyes painted, &c. in order 
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to make it more nearly refemble real life, is obferved by connoif^ 
feurs to be not near fo pleafing as if it were of the natural co- 
lour of the ftone, or other materials, of which it was made. When 
coloured) it excites an idea which coincides exadUy with the idea 
of a real human perfon, fuch as we fee every day. Without that 
colour, which brings it fo near to life, it bears evident marks of 
its being only an imitation, and excites the proper correfponding 
feelings with vigour. Being told that it is a flatue, or even feel* 
ing it to be nothing more, is not^ in this cafe, it feems, fufficient. 
A coloured ftatue, or a well-executed piece of wax-work» has fo 
much the appearance of life, that we are ftruck as with a kind of 
horror to find it otherwife, and ^re affected as we fhould be at 
feeing living perfons fuddenly ftruck dead and motionlefs. 

On the other hand, a piSure being generally in a frame, and 
upon a furface evidently plane, cannot be without marks enow 
of its not being a reality. A picture, therefore, admits of being 
coloured, and of every other advantage to make it refemble life 
as much as ppflible, without any fear of its not giving us all the 
pleafure it might give us as an imitation. 

It is, perhaps, poffible that a tragedy, by being aSed to great 
perfeftion, 'may give only the fame kind of pleafure that we 
fhould receive from the fame fcene in real life, and the 
art of the poet and adtors be wholly loft upon us for the time. 
What is it we admire in adors, but that command of their words 
and geftures, which gives them the appearance of other perfons than 
they really are ; that is, in exhibiting an imitated and not a natu- 
ral charaSer : fo that if they fhould, in the courfe of the per- 
formance, really forget themfelves (continuing to fpeak and adl 
in a manner fuitable to the charadler they began with afiuming) 
the reafon of our admiration would certainly ceafe. But if the 
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(ceaes be iiich as are in themielves fufficiently agreeable or in*- 
tereiling, and fuch as did not needy and would be rather hurt by, 
any foreign ornament, the perfonnance is the more valuaUe. 
But in a variety of dialogues, and other things which aK exhi- 
bited upon the ilage, it is manifeft that fereral circunkfiances, 
which every moment demonftrate the fcene to be no reality, have 
a good effed. Otherwife fro/e would be univerially more agree- 
able than v^r/iy becaufe iko perfon ever fpeaks ferioufly in verfe. 

It is faid that when a player was afked by a bi(hop why plays 
were heard with more attention than fermoniy he anfwered, 
*♦ The reafbn is, that we fpeak fidion as if it were a rezHxtf^ 
•* while preachers fpeak of things real as if they were fiabn." 
But perhaps we may be able, from thefe principles, to give a 
more juft idea of the comparative diflBculty of their relpedive 
provinces, and of their different fuccefs. • 

Befides that the theatre, and the fubjeds of plays, contain % 
thouiand things mwe engaging to the bulk of fpeftators than the 
furniture oS. a church, or the fubjeds of the generality of fermons, 
it is really much more difficult to preach well, than ta aa; welt. 
To an accomplished ador a mixture of nature and art is requifite, 
which renders what are called imperfedions in ading, which are 
really deviations from nature, neceffary to his fuccefs. Should 
adors behave exadly as the perfons whofe charader they afTume 
would have done, all appearance of their arty and aU their reputa^ 
tion would vanifli. It is not their bufinefs, therefore, to exhibit & 
borrowed charader exadly, which would perhaps exceed the abi- 
lities i£ any human being, who retained any idea of his own real 
charader, and did not abfolutely forget himfelf, and is what the 
profeffed admirers of players do not fufficientFy attend to. They 
even miftake the caufe of their own applaufe : fer when they cry 

out 
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out that fiich a piece of a<3ing is pun nature^ they only mean 
nature happily imitaicdy and therefcf e feem to be imitated, that 
\sj taa pure nature. 

On the other hand* all the w(H!d$ and gefturea of a preacher 
noiuO: be nature ucunbsfid with any appearance of art^ which it is 
impoflihle to oonceai from an obfetver of tolerabde difcerament. 
And yet) fpealdng in earned ia not alone fufficient. In an acepm- 
pliihed preachy we exped: a graceful- eameftnejs. He muft deliver 
himfelf as well as if he had prepared every word and gcftures, and 
yet no appearance of preparation muft appear in either. BefideS) 
he has his wm charaBer to fupport» and his owjq fenttments and 
language to deliver ;. whik the adtor affumes the character, fen- 
timents, and language of an^hdr% a confideration which rauft 
certainly throw a greater weight of foUcitude and anxiety upon 
the former than the latter; And though the former be in itfelf 
more eaiy, it is required to be perfeSi in its kind; whereas in 
the latter only a certain nearnefs to peried: imitation muft be 
aimed at. I now proceed to note other effe^s of the fame gene^ 
ral caufe. 

Why is the pleafure we receive ftoBOX verfe^ in any cafe, fuperior 
to the pleafure we (hould receive from the fame things faid in profe^ 
but becaufe it is of this kind ; namely, that which refults from the 
perception of the marks of human genius ? It is more difficult 
to compofe in verfe than in profe. Why, moreover, is rhyme 
more agreeable, as it confeffedly is, in fome cafes» than blank 
verfe ? Undoubtedly, not merely from the chiming of the fame 
found at the end of the lines, but chiefly becaufe to conftruft 
words in this manner is more difficulty and fhows greater art and 
Ikill : for nothing is more univcrfally difgufting than rhyme, 
when it is not the effed of art and defign. 

Mm 2 By 
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By this principle it may, perhaps, be no very difHcult matter to 
determine the proper ufe of profe^ blank verfe^ and rhyme. In confider- 
ing a ferious fubjedt, which wholly engrofles the mind, we are not 
at liberty to attend to any other ideas than thofe which the naked 
fcene exhibits. It cannot be fuppofed, therefore, that any per- 
fon defcribing fuch a fcene, and properly imprefied with it, fhould 
at the fame time attend to, and introduce into his defcription 
any other ornaments than thofe which neceflarily belonged to it. 
In thofe cafes, confequently, plain profe, the only language of 
real ferious emotions and paflions, is the only mode of expreffion 
that is tolerable. The appearance of verfe of any kind, which 
ihews a double attention^ could not be borne. 

On the other hand, if the compofition be not intended to raife 
any very ferious emotion, but be of fuch a nature as that it may 
eafily leave the mind at liberty to attend to, and relifh, a variety 
of different kinds of pleafures, verfey and even rbyme^ giving 
one of thefe foreign f pedes of pleafure^ may give an additional 
poignancy and relifh to it. In works of an intermediate nature, 
namely, fuch as moderately elevate and afFeft the mind, without 
wholly engroffing it, blank verfe may be mofl fuitable. 

It mufl be impoffible to fix any precife limits in this cafe, 
efpeciallyin a thing that is relative to the flate of the human mindj 
which is fo extremely various, and variable. However, this 
mufl be allowed, that the more manifefl figns there are oi art in 
any compofition, the more the mind is drawn off from an atten- 
tion to the fubjedi of it, if it do at all tafle the foreign pleafures 
which refult from an attention to thofe marks of art and defign ; 
and that there are more of thofe marks of artful compofition in 
blank verfe than in profe, and more of them in rhyme than 
in blank verfe. 

In 
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In compofitions in rhyme there is, likewife, a great variety, 
in the degrees of art and defign, according to the number of ob- 
jects attended to at the fame time. That which is ufiially called 
Heroic meafure (that is, the five feet Iambic, in which every 
other line rhymes to the preceding) approaches the neareft to 
blank verfe ; and the various meafure of the Ode^ confiding of 
ftanzas, recedes farther from it. Accordingly, the pra&ice of 
our poets feems to (hisw that the rhyming heroic is better fuited 
to ferious fubjeds, fuch as grave hiilorical narration, than the 
form of the ode. The meafure of Spenfer, which was copied from 
Taffo, is intirely and juftly difiifed in heroic poetry. The ftanza is, 
indeed, generally applied to fublime and ferious fubje<9:s, treated 
in the form of hymns and adapted to contemplation ; but that i& 
becaufe the regular divifion of the ode into ftanzas is moft eafily 
fuited to the detached thoughts and fentiments of which hymns and 
fuch compofitions generally confift; befides that the ftruflure 
of the ode makes it peculiarly adapted to mufic. However, in- 
tricate ftanzas do certainly by no means fuit very ferious fubje£ts» 
The pleafiif e we receive from fuch complicated marks of genius 
and defign are by no means of the fame toney as we may fay, 
with vtxy ferious emotions^ though it may fuit extremely well with 
thofe which are of a light and moderate nature. 

Upon ' fome occafions more complicated marks of defign than 
mere rhyme, and the variation of the length of the verfes can 
furnifli, are well reliflied; as in acrofiics^ and other fpecies of 
witty verfification. But becaufe there are very few occafions. 
which thefe very artful compofitions fuit, and they are, there- 
fore, generally ill applied, thpy are ufually ranked among the 
fpecies oifalfe wit^ 

It 
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It is from the fourcc of plenftirc here treated of that regular 
bodies have a more pleaflng appearance than thofe which are irre«. 
gular. We fee marks of defiga and contrivance in the one 
and not in the other. If there be any thing inj what fome p^r-* 
fons. talk of the relative perfefiiofi. of figures^ it; njuft depei^' ufitiK^ 
the grCJ^tcr cy kfs defign that i^ requifitie to fbrip, theo*. Thu$, 
the circle and the fquare may be confi^red as exceedingly per** 
feil, becaufe they admit of no variety but of greater and l^fa> 
and therefore require more exaifinefs and fkill tQ draw themrj 
whereas the parallellogram, the rhombus^ &c.' admit of greater 
variety, and therefore require lefs exadnei^ and fidll to draw 
th^m^ In numbers, a progreifion in a iimple ratio is ploafing ; 
but a mofecofi^lex^ratb) if it be properly comprehended^ pleafca 
more, as being the ofFedt of ,a groater and more compreheivdi^e 
defign* In examining the productions of nature likewife> the . 
more defign we difcover in them, that is, the mor« we fee of ao. 
intei^ded fubferviency of means to an end, the higher doth our 
pleafure in contemplating them arife, 

It is hardly neceflary to obferve, with refpe£t to imitation of 
every kind, in painting, poetry, or compofition in general, that 
(provided it bear fufficient marks of its being an imitation) 
its merit is in proportion to ite liket^fs to the original ; and that 
the corre^nefs of our tafte in fuch works of genius muft be in 
proportion to our knowledge of the originals. If a child be 
drawn with the wrinkles of an old man, or an old man with the 
plumpnefs of a child, we fay it is abfurd ; or if a perfon be re- 
prefented as fpeaking in a manner that we have no remembrance 

or idea of a perfon of hia character aad ftation fpeaking, we are 
difgufted with ^ the impropriety ; and the more, in proportion to 
our knowledge of the perfon's character or ftation. If we be 

» 

unacquainted with the originals, the exadnefs of the imitation 

4 'will 
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will give us no pkaflire, bfecaiife it ie unkilown to us ; neither 
will a defed in the imitation di^uft^ be^oTe it is equally un-- 
known* 

A regard ought to be had to the |;:nown manners^ cuiloms» and 
prevailing fentiments of the times in which any thing is repre- 
fented to have happened, as well as to the perfonal propriety and 
uniformity of charader in the fpeakers themfelves. And though 
fuch anachronifms as thefe be no objection to a perfon's abilities 
as a writer or a poet, yet they are to his character of a general 
fcholar ; and no perfon ought to undertake to defcribe any fcene, 
unlefs he be acquainted with every thing eflential to it. Shake-* 
fpeare is frequently guilty of miftakes of this kind. In the life 
and death of King John, canons are perpetually mentioned as 
ufed in the times of fhat monarch, 'f he Baftard gives him the 
title of majejiy^ which the Kings of England had ndt then af- 
fumed ; and the King is i*eprefetifed, ih the following fpeech, as 
inveighing againft the Pope, in fuch a manner as there is no rea- 
fon to fuppofe any prince in chrifiendom, in that age, was capa- 
ble of talking. The fundamental principles of prdteftantifm were 
not then fo well underilood : 

What earthly name to interrogatories 

Can tax the free breath of a facred King ? 

Thou can'ft not. Cardinal, devife a name 

So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous. 

To charge me to an anfwer, as the Pope. 

Tell him this talc, and from the mouth of England 

Add thus much more, that no Italian prieft 

Shall tithe or toll in our dominions : 

But as we, under heaven, arc fuprcmc head y 

So under it,, that great fupremacy 
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Where we do reign we will alone uphold. 

Without th' affiitance of a mortal hand. 

So tell the Pope. All reverence fet apart 

To him and his ufurp'd authority. 
K. Philip. Brother of England, you blafpheme in this.' 
Jf. John. Though you, and all the Kings of Chriftcndom, 
^ Are led fo grofsly by this meddling pricft. 

Dreading the curfe that money may buy out j 

And by the merit of vile gold, drofs, dull, 

Purchafc corrupted pardon of a man, -* 

Who in that fale fells pardon from himfclf ; 

Though you, and all the reft, fo grofsly led. 

This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherifh. 

Yet I alone, alone, do me oppofe 

Againft the Pope, and count his friends my foes. 

Aft III. Scene 3. 

Examples of other kinds of proprieties and improprieties in 
imitations have been given upon various occafions in the courfc 
of thefe ledures, fo that it is needlefs to multiply them in this 
place. 

Let any perfon but recolleiSt his feelings when a mufician ftops 
before he has finiflied his tune ; when a bad rhyme, or no rhyme 
at all, occurs in a poenv compofed in generally good rhyme ; or 
when a perfon, who is reading, makes an unexpected paufe, and 
leaves a fentence unfiniflied, and he will perceive the force of an- 
other inftance of the afTociation of ideas, fimilar to the effedt of 
imitation, the obfervation of which is of confiderable ufe in cri- 
ticifm ; namely, that the mind is impatient of the interruption 
2 of 
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of a chain of ideaS ftfohgly conneded, and is pleafed'to fee every 
thing' carried to its proper conclufion, according to the ideas 
previoufly formed of it. For this reafon, £l member of a fen- 
tence, unufually long, or unufually fhort, is' heard with a fenfe 
of pain and difappomtment, and any diffimilarity of ftyle in 
the falne compofition oiFerids. A fiiort verfe, in the midft of 
a poem confifting chiefly of long ones, would difpleafe ; but a 
Ihort verfe recurring alternately with fliort ones, as the pentame- 
ter among hexameters ; recurring at equiail intervals, as the adonic 
verfe in the fapphic, doth not difpleafe, becaufe it is expedtea\ 
nay,: we ihould feel the wadt of it very' difagreealbly, if it were 
omitted. 

But the fatisfa&ion arifing from the coincidence and agreement 
of things, with the ideas previoufly exifling in our minds, is 
heightened, if, in foine things, it be not perfeftly complete ; the' 
dijfmilarity in the one cafe forming a pleafing contraft with the 
fimilarity in the other. For example; though a great interrupt 
tion in the order of the words that compofe a fentence, by paren- 
thefes, be difagreeable, yet a fmall deviation from the natural, 
ufual, and expected order, is agreeable ; and though a line that is 
perfedly profe would have a moft difagreeable efied in a poem, yet 
we find that a little variation in the feet of our heroic verfe hath 
a good efled, as a trochee for a fpondee^ in the following line : 

Arms and the man I fihg, who forced by fate,— 



Two inftruments founding in unifon, pleafe; but two founds 
that are chords to one another, pleafe more. Sometimes an im- 
perfed chord is preferred to a perfect onei and fometimes a dii^ 
cord is preferred to both. 

N n The 
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The tsij^c&ztion and defire of feeing every thing full and 
complete, according to our ideas of perfefbion, extends much 
farther than to the ftyle of compofition«' It often direds our 
hopes and fears in the moll important concerns of life, and 
even contrary to reafon and experience. Henffe the fears th^t 
men formerly had of dying in their grand cVim^Q^v\ci thf^ 
a^cu thiat Iphigenia's brother (according to the accoyql tha( 
Ariftotle giyes of an 0I4 play) had of being facrific^, when 
he found himfelf in the iame (ituatipQ in which h^ believed 
his filler had been iacrificed. Hen^ e the appreheniion of the 
people of London, that, as (hey had bad an earthquake, on 
the lame day of two fucceeding months, and the fecond more 
Tiolent than the firi(, they ihould have a third on the lame 
day of the n^onth fbllo^qriog, niore fatal than either of the 
foqpien Hegcf many r^ks^that qmmon pi50Rte have iriih 
mS^^^ tp 4^ y??^tbq[ 9 ^s thdi^$ i£ it be. fair or rainy on fm^ 
a jp^rticul^r da j, it will hp fair or rainy fo. much longei^. And^ 
h^9. th? Ufkfk^XiQtk they receive from the accompliQimest 
of a Iured«SHoQt Rather than the event Ihould noitanfwer to it, 
they, vould take coniiderable paina to bring it about^ Shake^ 
fp^ige. hath noted, tlada weaknefs in Henry the Eourth«. 

£ Henry. Doth any name particular belong 

Unto that lodging where I firft did fwoon f 

JC Henry. Laud be to God ! even there my life muft encL 

^. ^^K ^% ,K<>Jf hffy *^ ^ "Wp «Wffl( y«¥s* 

"Wi^Kb. ^»lyJ.ft!;^p?^.thf .RpJy; Up,d^ 

But bear me to that chamber, theie, 1,'U lie.: 
la. that Jerufalem (hall Heiuy dic» 

Second Part of Hbnjit IY* A61 IV^ Scene lait 
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Q/* ClimaX) and tie Order of Words in a Sentence^ 



K'a WOTid conftitQted as this id^ a viiwof a graduar rife andT 
improvement in things cannot fail to make an agreeable pro« 
iped^ The continual obfervation of this furniflies us with a 
ftock of pleafing ideas, which are con^l[antIy accumulating, and 
which are eafily transferred, by aflbciatiou, upon every things 
either in compofition, or in any other field of view, which pre* 
fents a fimilar appearance. How agreeable to all perfons is the 
idea of the days growing longer, of fpring advancing, and of 
children growing up to men ! 

This is one, but not the only caufe of the remarkably flriking 
efifed which a well-condu£ked climax hath in compofition. When 
a feries of terms rife, by nearly*equal degrees, above one another 
in greatnefs and ilrength; they ftand in the faireft fituation for 
being compared zxiA cmrrafiid to one another ; by which means 
the terms mentioned laft in fuch a fucceffion affed the mind 
much more ftrongly than if they had occurred fingly. Likewife, 
togetherwith'theprccedihg terms, they cdntribute (as was ob- 
fcrVed 'befote) to fonn the fuhlimel ' 

BeiidesV tfast' ord^ of tefmi wKich cohlHtuW th'(5 hippleft 
cHihajt geaerally coihcHts with the' order of tim dHit^ndtufe, \n 
v/tiith the things they exprefs really ftand rdated to, or are coa- 

N a 3 nefte4 
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neded with one another. Confequentlyt it is agreeable to re- 
peat that coincidence ; and it is a painftd interruption of a long- 
eftablifhed aflbciation of ideas^ to break that order. This we 
may perceive in the following climax of Qcero : In urbe luxuries 
creatUTy ex luxuria exiftat avaritia necejfe eji^ ex avaritia erumpat 
audaciay inde omnia fcelera ac makficia nq/tuntur. Pro Rofcio. In 
this paflage the terms luxury^ avarice^ impudence^ and Ucentiouf^ 
nefs rife regularly above one another, both with regard to their 
heinoufhefs as vices, and their pernicious effeds in the date ; 
and (hey likewife fucceed one another in the order of time and 
of canfe and effed, the preceding artide being always the cauie 
of the following. y .' • 

The words rocks^ feas^ zndjiies ftand in a happy climax in the 
following pafla]^ of Pope's Ode on St. Cecilia's dr^ : 

So, iK^hen the firft bold veflel dared the feas. 
High on the ftern the Thracian railed his drain 1 

While Argo fa w her kindred trees 
Defcend from Pelion to the main. 

Tranfported demi-gods ftood round. 

And men grew heroes at the found, 
Enflamed with glory's charms. 
Each chief his feven-fold fhield di^lay'd. 
And balf-uhiheathcd the fhining blade 

And rocks, and ieas, and fldes rebound. 
To arms, to arms, to arms. 



The order of climax not cmly adds to the ftrength and fublw 
mtty of ftyle, k is likewife eafily adapted to heigjhten the poig-^ 
nancy of wit and humour«r Of this Qcero, in his treatife de 
Oratore tella ui that CraflKis took a happy advantage, in quef- 

tioning 
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tloning a ^itnefB againfi: his client '^ Perhajw,'* fays the ora- 
toi:, " the perfon from whom you heard this ,wa$ angry when 
** he fpdke it.'* The witnefs making no reply ; he adds, " Per- 
*• haps you did not take him right.'* The witnefs ftill continu- 
ing'filent; he. adds again, " Perhaps you did not hear it 
^* at all." • '' 

As all things that can be exhibited in the fame view, ib a^ to 
be named together in a fentence, muft be related to one another^ 
(becaufe in that fituation they muft have a like dependence upoa 
fomething going before, or coming after) and fince it is impof- 
fible that things which are really different ihould have the fame 
relations, there muft always be a reafon for naming fome 
firft and others la^, and the difpofition of them cannot be quite 
arbitrary. The osder of caufe and effe&y of time tr place^ and of 
worthy ^ dignity y and impottMce^ are of princifpal influence in this 
affair. So habitually do we attend to thole relations, that a con- 
fiaerable offence againft them, even tn* common converfation, 
would be inftantly percl^ived, and give a fenfible difguft. 

. The difguft which this' inverfion of order occafions is exa£Uy 
fimilar to what we feel when the ufual order of words in a fen- 
tence is altered, or any other grammatical miftake is made. It 
bauJksy as it were, our expectation ; and the fentence thus con« 
ftruded doth not coincide with our ideaa of peif e^^on formed by 
previous affociations of ideas, which was explained before. Be<- 
fides, if this inverfion of order gave no fenfible pain, the difpo- 
fition of things which conftitutes a climax is fo agreeable, that it 
is a pity it ihould be negle^ed, when it prefents itfelf without our 
feeking for it. 

The order of time is obferved in the following feries from 

Swift; 

wit 
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«« It k a fkaUnt fbr an EhgMt Utdf not to nlim ftlefr <Hfcdayfes« 
** not to improve b^ dMrn^ and cndeamrar,- hf resdiag- aUd b^ 
(f-ibrmadon, tob^eber ffaarcuLthofeeiReriaimhetitf.-* 

A rQ;ard.to:i«latiTfrt«eigJit andiimporuacflmaj^bepblfervedia 
the fdlowing fentence of the fame author : 

^ The books read at fcHool and colleges arc full of incitcmehts 
^ to virtue and ^ftouragements ftom vice, arid drawn from tKe 
•• wifeft reafons, the fl^ongeft' motives, and' the moft irifluenciri^ 
** examples.^ 



The order of cmife and effi^di is eqB%icuou» in fac& plsra&s a» 
ihefe : 5iir wuin the bkom of.y^utb attd iaMtyr\ . OH a^ and in^ 
frmities coffn t^m bim^ Stc. Sometiaes tte effed may pfseed« 
the caufe; but thkorddriis not getMfa^tf quite fo natural. Jtf 
Jitting in ivery face^ content in ev^ry hearth B'di/iNG'BROKE. 
Though^ in defcriptioni as in this cafe, there may; be a pH^iety^^ 
in mentioning the eSk€t> whkh^ is^vifible firft^ a^d the cattfiT 
which b invifible afterward^ 

In this fentence of the laft-raentlened authbr-MW*' ^^»«^«r^ efi^ 

fe& (f' efieem^ confidence^ and affe^n^ the term^ confidmci is mii^' 

placed ; becaufe confidence is the' refult of 'efteem and affedibn, 

a^d therefore ought to ^be named ^a^er them^ Slit' ^t aiYangef^^ 

ment of the terms in; the following fentence is much morefiulty^: 



♦* No jcing> who is not, in the true meaning of the word, a 
•* patriot, can. gpYcrn Britain with cafe, fecurity,- honourr digr* 
*' nity, or indeed with fufficient power and ftrength." 

The capital fault in this rehtence is, that after a gradual rife, in 
the ideas, from eafe to dignity^ the writer goes back to an article 

a pro- 
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profeiTiMUy below f ^em ^ when he coqcJMIm th^ 4&eading dimix 
with the word^, ** o/" vuUtd wtb fm^eimt power and ^rt»itk^, 
ETcry term introduced a» tbi« i«i «i^ht to be the l«ft of a d»- 
Arendlpg ieri^s* 1)1 the oext, placiei Jifcu^i^ «Mght cq hnv^.pft;* 
ceded «^ for the ^i^e re^ot^. tha|t kn ha^ri^e^hath iecunMij: 

9f94 ^ to, precede ^^'Wfr im^ ^/i0^ \t^%:l 4^ «pt fecr « 

f»|[icieM 4iAiA^<3i» M^^m^ JiWfityii «^ :fii0cmf; fttmr. Mf 

» ■ , . - 

I have/now enumerated the pruii:ipal iburcea^ o£ pleafiire which 

enter into works of genius and imagipatbaj an(!9 for the rab|^ 

• ' . •■* I.' '• .'" 

of illuflratioh," have given, under each head, a fele£t. number of 

' • • 

examples, from the moft celebrated authors, of paiTages which 
derive their merit from each of them. I fhall now give a view 
of the whole in a very fhort compafs* 

Every thing that hath a ftriking or pleaiing cfFefl: in compo* 
fition, muft either draw out and exercife our faculties^ or elfe, by 
the principle of afTociation, muft transfer from foreign oijeSls 
ideas that fend to improve the fenfe ; the principal of which are 
vie^s^ of human JentimentSy of the e^eBs of the human genius^ and 
of a ri/e and improvement m things* 

If it be thought that ibme other ingredients contribute to ren-» 
der a difcourfe engaging, I apprehend it will be founds upon re* 
fiedion, that thofe advantages belong to the fubjedl of a difcourfet. 
and are by no means in the choice of a compofer r whereas the 
beauties that have been enumerated and explained in thefe lec-^ 
tures, are fuch as depend upon the compofition^ and therefore inch 
a|ifi9fa|^lip ;i)^k|aed and overlooked by a compofer. If any per* 
fon ihould im^ine that the moral fenje^ the fenpi of hmtmr^ of 

imtvoknce, and of devotimt ought to. have been allowed ibme 

influence 
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influence in works of genius and imagination ; it is acknowledged 
that the fubjeds of compofition may*pleafe, ty reafon of their 
exhilHting fcenes adapted to gratify thofe fenfes. But then we 
ought) for the dune teaibn, not to have excluded the external 
f(Uife89 or any faculty whereby we receive pleafiire ; hecaufe it 
may be faid, with refped: to them all, that ideas may b^ prefented 
in a difcourfe or compofition > which could have had no power to 
pleafe or to afFe£l; us but in confequence of our having fuch fen- 
fes. It is in reality, for the reafon above mentioned^ equally 
foreign to the bufinefs of criticifm^ to take notice of any of 
them» any farther than they are necefTarily connei3:ed with the 
pleafures of the imagination. 
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<y Perspicuity in Styk, 



• » 



IT may not be amifs to conclude this account of what it is 
that makes ftyle pleafing, with a few obfervations on what 
tends to make it perfpicuous ; efpecially as, in fadt, this property 
is the more vcffential of the two. For, certainly, the firft cafe of 
a judicious writer will be to make his meaning eafily underftood, 
and therefore to keep his ftyle free from ambiguity. 

A fentence muft be ambiguous when it is impoffible to deter- 
mine, from the ftrudure of it, to which antecedent a relative re- 
fers, or to what principal claufe of a fentence a circumftance in- 
troduced into it belongs. In the following fentence from Mid- 
dleton, it doth not appear whether miracles or battles be the ante- 
cedent to the relative ;ze;i&/ri&. 

" They have alfo many churches and public monuments erected 
" in teftimony of fuch miracles, viz. of faints and angels, fighting 
" for them in their battles, which, though always as ridiculous** — 

The conftrudtion would dired us to battles^ but the fenfe to miracles. 

» 

The circumftance [with great care and diligence] in the follow- 
ing fentence is not placed where it is apparent, at firft fight, to 

what it belongs. 

Oo « Thi« 
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** This morning, when one of Lady Lizard's daughters was 
•* looking over fome hoods and ribbands, brought by her tire- 
^ woman, with great care and diligence, I employed no lefs in 
" examining the box whicAi contained -them." Guardian. 

Thefe ambiguities will be prevented, if, in a cafe like the former, 
the relative be alMqrft ^cediiimtdiately>tft^its proper antece- 
dent ; and, in the latter, if the circumftance be immediately fub- 
joined to that claufe of a fentence to which it belongs, provided 
it never be placed between two claufes to which it may equally 
belong. It is not a fufficient indication of paflages vdiich are 
left ambiguous for want of attending to thefe particulars, that 
the Jenje will determine to which the relative or the circumftance 
refers : for the Urudure of a fentence ought to be futh, as to 
leave the hearer or reader no trouble to find out the meaning, by 
comparing one thing with another. 

It favours perfpicuity, and procures every member of a Sen- 
tence the degree of attention that is due to it, when the inciden-* 
tal circumftances of an affirmation are introduced pretty early in 
a fentence, and the principal ideas are referved to the laft ; for 
were thofe circumflances placed after the principal idea, they 
would either have no attention at all paid to them, or they would 
take from that which is due to the principal idea ; and, in either 
cafe, a fentence conftruded in that manner is flat and languid^ 
The circumflances attending Mr. Woolftem's recantation, are well 
introduced in the following fentence : 

" At Saiat Bride*8 church, in Fleet-ftreet, Mr. Woolfton (who 
** wrote againft the miracles of our Saviour) in the utmoft terror» 
** of confcience, made a public recantation.** 

But 
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But in the next, the claufe [ia the fiicth book of the £neid] 
is aukwardly introduced : 



cc 
cc 



Virgil, who hath caft the whole fyftem of Platonic philofo- 
phy, fb far as it relates to the foul of man, into beautiful al- 
legories, in the fixth book of his iEneid» gives us the punifh- 
*' ment," &cc. 

If it be thought proper to crowd a number of circumftances 
into one fentence, it is advifeable not to place them all together, 
but to intermix them with the principal members of the fen« 
tence. 

There may be one inconvenienee in referving the principal 
members of a fentence to the laft, that if any thing which pre* 
cedes it l>e abfolutely unintelligible without it, and pretty remote 
from it, it will be difficult for the reader to conned in his mind 
thofe disjointed members, fo as to make the fenfe eafy* The ne^ 
ceffity for inverfion in blank vcrfe frequently obliges the writers 
of it to make the reader wait for any fenfe at all, through the 
whole of a pretty long fentence ; as Milton hath done in the be« 
ginning of Paradife' Loft : 

Of xnan*s firft difobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world and all our woe. 
With lols of Eden ; till one greater man 
Reftore us, and regain the blifsful feat. 
Sing heavenly mufc. 

The name of the perfon we are fpeaking to is introduced wifA 
tie moji reJpeSt in the beginning of the fpeech, but it is generally 
introduced in a more eajy and familiar manner after the firil or 

O o a fecond 
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fecond claufe of a fentence, or even later. Of bath thefe obfer- 
vations we have a happy example in Milton : 

Oh, father, what rntends thy hand, (he cried, 
Againft thy only fon ? What Fury, oh fon> 
Poifeiles thee, to bend that mortal dart 
Againft thy father's head. 

Paradise Lost, Book II. Line 727; 

The only objection to this paflage is, that the hafte the fpeaker 
may reafonably be fuppofed to be in, would more naturally throw 
her words into too much diforder, to preferve fo minute a diftinc- 
tion between the manner of accofting a fon and a father. 

It is an offence againft perfpicuity when the conftrudion of 
different claufea in ^a fentence is mineceffarrly varied^ This re- 
fembles changing the icene> and placing objeds in different points 
of light, which tends to embarrafs a reader. The Greek and 
Latin claflics were too negligent of this, and, indeed,. many other 
helps to perfpicuity*. 

Thus Livy : 

^ Idjugum, fieut Apennini dorfo Italia dividitUT) ita mediam. 
** Greciam deremit^*'- 

And Cicero :- 



^^ Honos alit artes, omnefque incenduntur ad ftudia gloria^ 
jacentque ea femper quae apud quofque improbantur/* 



Whether 2.Jimilarity or contrariety be intended to be exhibited 
ia things, it is of advantage that they ihould have a Jmilarjitua^ 

tion 
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tion m the fentence. For, fince the ideas both of fimilarity and 
contrariety are relative, and perceived by a comparifon, the more 
obvious and eafy is the comparifon, the more fenfible and ftrik- 
ing are the ideas refuhing from it. So that if we ftudy perfpi- 
cuity, we ought to make the greateft uniformity poffible in the 
ftrudure of thofe members of a fentence that have any corre- 
fpondence in their meaning. Even negative and affirmative co- 
pulatives do not follow one another, without fome confufioa of 
ideas j as in Horace l 

Nee horrec iVatum mare, fbrumquc vetati 

The term produSlions^ dotb not fufficiently correfpond to minU- 
fiers in the following fentence of Swift: 

" I have obferved^ of late, the ftyle of fome great minifters, 
^ very much to exceed that of any other produdHons." 

Perhaps the latter part of the following fentence from the 
Spectator had better have been made to tally more nearly with the 
former : 

** The wife man is happy when he gains his own approba:- 
** tion ; the fool, when he recommends himfdf to the applaufe 
♦* of thofe about him." 

« 

Very often, indeed, writers plainly fludy to vary the form of 
expreffion in two correfponding members of a. fentence* This, 
certainly, fhews a greater command of language, and in fhort 
fenteqces,. where everything elfe is- uniform, may have no bad 
effeA } as. in the following of Mr Addifon : 

I. ''A 
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<< A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy inflames 
^ his crimes." 

The omiflion or redundancy of articles, or copulatives, though 
it may be made without any material prejudice to the fenfe, 
ought not, however, to be made at random ; becaufe this cir- 
cumftance, when conduded with judgment, may contribute to 
indicate fome particulars in the fituatiori of a writer's mind, 
which it is of (bine moment to attend to, as the knowledge of 
them may make his meaning more obvious. For example ; it 
is convenient to make as little ftparation, by the article, or other 
words, as poflible between terms, the ideas belonging to which 
are reprefented as united } but if they be fpoken of as disjoined, 
the words had better be placed at a greater diftance. Speaking 
of the two fuppofed conflituent parts of human nature as com- 
pofing one being we fhould always fay, the foul and body ; treat- 
ing of their different properties, we fhould naturally fay, the 
foul and the body. 

The omiffion of the copulative, when feveral things are named 
in fucceflion, exprefles hurry and impetuofity ; a redundancy of 
them, on the other hand, exprefTes deliberation,' and a defire to 
have e^h particular of the feries of terms carefully attended to. 
A copulative would have intirely fpoiled Csefar' s laconic account 
of his expedition to Pontus : Venu vidij vicii whereas a redun- 
dancy of them is of advantage in the following expreilion of 
Cicero : Me pre ceteris et colit^ it objhrvat^ et diligit. 

Poflibly, the reafon why the omiffion of a copulative is lively 
and animating may be, becaufe the repetition of the members of 
a fentence in an unconnected manner refefnbles an interrupted 
fucceflion of founds ; which, confifting of feveral changes from 

one 
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one ftate to anotli^^ r(m(es the attentioii mcrt than an uniSarm 
continued found. Or itmiy be enough to fey, that it produoes its 
€Sc£t hy (iirprizing^ in confequence of ks being unufual and un« 
-expeded* The repetition of this copuIatiYe before eycry mem- 
ber of a ferieB of terms draws the attention to each mor^ (Irong- 
ly, i)ecaufe k mates every terra ^ippear to be the /a/i, ifor which 
we always refbrve a greater fliare of our attention. 

if wc judge of ftyle by the effedt it hath jupon the mind of tbe 
heater» we £hall not. always condemn the ufe ofj^nonymous 'mrds^ 
or fuch as are nearly fo (perhaps there aire none perfeAly fyoo** 
nymous) or even the repetition of the fame wordy any more than 
we fhould univerfally condemn a periphrafis. Both may contribute 
to give a clearer and ftronger idea of a perfon's meaning than any 
fingle words could do. Moreover, we have the example of our 
moft chafte and corretSt writers for this liberty. Thus Swift : 

** It would be endlefs to run over the feveral defers of ftyle 
among us. I (hall therefore fay nothing of tbe mati and 
the paltry (which are ufually attended by the fuilian); 
** much lefs of the Jlovenly or indecent .^^ 

A regard to perfpicuity will direSt us rather to multiply fen- 
tences, than crowd into the fame fentence things which have no 
relation to one another. As Burnet^ in giving Lord Sunder* 
land's charader : ^^ His own notions were always good ; but he 
** was a man of great expence." 

Every paragraph ought certainly to be Independent> in gram- 
matical conftrudkion at leaft, of any other j and yet Mr Lawfon^ 
in his Ledures on Oratory, frequently begins a paragraph with 
a relative^ the antecedent of which is in the preceding paragraph ; 

2 as 
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as at page 276 : Which reafoning^ &c.— This might eafily have 
been reSified by ufing T^his inftead of Which. 

Sometimes the reader is embarraffed by a fentence which he 
haftily condemns aa^^uigrammatical, when not the principie^ of 
grammSir, but aai attention t© common fenfe onlyi can redify it* 
Thus when Swift fays ■ u nd cleanlinefs; qualities fo oppo^ 

^te fo thoft animals ; the fault is not in the 'grammar^ but the 
fenfe : for qualities can be oppofed only to qualities. The fol- 
lowing fentence, likewife, of Mr. Sheridan is faulty; not be- 
caufe it is upgrammaticaU but becaufe it is abfurd to iky that the 
tf/Z^/wr^/was impoffible, though the^i^^r^ might 

*^ This is but a fmall fpecimen of the irregularities to be found 
*^ in the Hate of our written language ; yet it may ferve to fhew 
*' how different, nay impoffible, the attempt muft be to acquire 
" a knowledge of the true pronunciation of the Englifli ; unlefs 
*' learners be furnifhed with a proper clue to guide them through 
^' this labyrinth/' 
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LECTURE XXXIII. 



Of the Refemblance between Sound and Sense. 



HAVING confidered words as they ferve to convey xhtfenfe^ 
I come now to confider the properties of them as mere 
faundsj or as they afFe£t the external ear only. 

Speech confifls of founds divided by a great variety of tnter-^ 
vols. All ideas, therefbrei either of real founds, or of intervals, 
and confequehtly all ideas analogous to thofe of founds and in- 
tervals, admit of a natural expreflion by words : that is, the 
words may not be mere arbitrary figns of fuch ideas, but bear a 
real refemblance to them ; fo that a perfon, without being previ* 
oufly acquainted with the meaning of the words, might be made 
fenfible of it, by the pronunciation only : or, at leaft, if he could 
not perceive the particular ideas they denoted without an expla- 
nation, he might be affeSied by the found of the words only, in 
a manner fimilar to what he would have been by the fentiment. 

That mere founds are capable of this kind of expreflion, is 
evident from the well-known power of mufic, which, according 
to the diflPerent fpecies of it which are employed, is capable of 
introducing very diiFcrcnt dates of mind. And indeed, fmce 
thcfe ftates of mind may afterwards, by aflbciation, introduce 
particular ideas, the ideas themfelves may, with propriety enough, 

Pp be 
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be faid to be excited by the power of mufic, that is, of mere 
found. 

All the properties of founds, befides thofe which depend upon 
their elfential differences (as confifting of particular combinatbns 
of vowels and confonants) are the greater eafe or difficulty of pro- 
nouncing them, and the longer or Jhorter time which the diftinfl: 
pronunciation of them requires ; which properties arife from the 
foremen tioned radical differences. 

Articulate founds may refemble thofe which are inarticulate^ 
becaufe the former are often copied from the latter ; as the bleats 
ing of the fheep, the lowing of the ox, the roaring of the lion» 
the clangor of arms, &c. It is by this advantage that Pope de- 
fer ibes the falling of trees, in the following paflTage, which fo 
happily correfponds to the fenfe : 



deep-echoing groan the thickets brown. 



Then ruftling, cracklings craihing, thunder down.. 

Milton's defcription of the found made by the opening of hell-* 
gates is equally happy, on the fame account : 



»"*•*■ 



On a fudden open fly. 



With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 
Th* infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harlb thunder, that the loweft bottom fhook 
% Of Erebus. 

A fentence conflruded fo as not to ^ pronounced without dif^ 
ficulty (which, by the way, it requires very little ingenuity ta 
do, in our language) may very naturally reprefent any effort of 
labour and difficulty. Thus Milton hath well defcribed Sataa 
ftruggling through chaos : 

So 
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So he with difEcuIty and labour hard, 
Mov'd on, with difficulty and labour he. 

Mr. Pope hath not been quite fo happy in his profefled imitation 
of Ajax's effort to throw a rock, and of the expreffion of that 
effort in words : 

When Ajax ftrivcs fome rock's vaft weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow. 

The latter of thefe lines, in particular, is by no means of more 
difficult pronunciation than the generality of Englifh verfes. It 
runs much fmoother, and more eafily, than his defcription of the 
gentle flow of a current : 

And the fmooth ftream in fmoother numbers flows. 

« 

But this mifcarriage is not owing primarily to the poet, but to 
the language, in which every poffible advantage was not taken 
of all the properties of found. This is alfo the cafe in another 
particular. 

Nothing is more obvious than that fhort fyllables may aptly 
reprefent fpeedy and long fyllables Jlownefs^ and that quicknefs 
and flawnefs are ahalogous to a variety of other mental concep- 
tions, which, by this means, might likewife be exprefTed by 
founds. B^t, unfortunately, the flrudure of mofl languages is 
fuch as to take little or no advantage of this property of found, 

any more than of . the former. In no language, perhaps, are the 

^ 

' fyllables of the words which exprefs fivtftnefs^ upon the whole, 
fhorter than thofe of words which exprefs Jlownejs. In Latin, 
we find the penultima of velox and feftino unnaturally long, while 
the penultima of mora and piger is fhort, as alfo thofe of labor 

P p 2 , and 
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and opus^ which is an unfortunate circumftance for the following 
often-quoted line of Virgil : 

Hie labor, hoc opus eft. 

On this account Pope's defcription of CajmXXdih fwiftnefs (whicTi 
Englifh word, by the way, is far from correfponding to the idea 
it conveys) is very unfortunate : 

Not fo when fwifc Camilla fcours the plain, 

Flics o'eT th' unbending corn, and ikimt along the nuinn 

His own fuccefs might hav^ taught him (thajt an Alexandrine verfe 
is more proper to exprefs flownefs and hefivioefs than i^e^d ; 

• « 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fet)g[. 

Which, like a wounded fnake, drags its (low length along. 

However, the univerfal ^diairatioo with which, till very lately^ 
every body read that jparagraph of the Mfffay on Criftcifni^ .froin 
which thefe extra£ts are made, fhews us how naturally wp tcanf- 
fer the properties of ideas upon the words which exprefs tbcm.. 
Hence it is eafy to imagine a refemblance of the found to the 
fcnfe ia almoft every thing. But fince this is wholly the.wprk 
of the reader's ijoiagination, a writer doth not .need to giv.e himfelf 
trouble about it. Thofe who underftaod. the language will imagine 
the correfpondence, and it vnll hardly ever be tried by the only 
fair teft, the ear of a foreigner (or rather . the qe^ for if it were 
ricad, he would be impofed upon) whether the correfpondence 
be any thing, more than imaginary.. 

Thtpaufes or intervals of found a^ writer hath more command 
of|, as they are, in a great meafurei independent of the caprice 

I of 
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of ^'a»guage. lade^, • gr-eater adv^nt^ge msy be takeij of this 
property c^ fpee^ to ma^? the found an echo to the kn{e, than 
of the mere found .of (the words then^felves. In particular^ mterr- 
vals are peculiarly adapted to exprefs a variety of afFedtions of 
the mind. For it fs manifeft that the breaks or refts we make 
in our voice, the length or ihortnefs of our fentences, and the 
like, vary with the ftate of the mind with which we deliver our- 
felves upon any occafion. For inftaoce, when the mind is agita- 
ted, the voice i? i^teirrupted, and a man ejpprejQTes himfelf in fliort 
and broken fentences. A foliloquy, alfo, is exprefTed in a more 

disjointed ro^uner tJiAji a converiitiojoi equally calm. Jnihort, 
every train of thought, and every circumftance attending^ fty 
hath its own peculiar divifions ; and therefore if the paufes of a 
fentence be difpofed in fuch a manner as to corrjefpond to the in- 
tervals of thought, the found will be a juft echo to the fenfe, 
and this independent of the peculiar .ch|^ra£ters of the words- 
themfelves. 

By the artful difpofitioo: of tiie paufes of a fentence, Mr. Pope 
hath defcribed the catching of a birtterfly, in a manner which 
gives us. a lively idea of the adion : 

Likw and ft'arCed from its vernal bowtr 

The rifihg game, and chaced from flower to flower. 

It fled, I foUow'd; now in hope, now pain. 

It ftop'd, I ftop*d \ it moved, I moved again. 

At laft it fix'd. *Twas on what plant it pleafcd, 

And where it fix'd the beauteous bird I feized. 

DuNciAD, B. IV. V. 425. 
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A full paufe ia ao unufual place very aptly reprefents the 
flopping of a ftone, after an impetuous courfe down a hill, in the 
following pafTage in Pope's tranflation of Homer : 

From fteep to i^eep the rolling ruin bounds. 
At ev'ry (hock the crackling wood refounds. 
Still gath'ring force, it fmokes, and, urged amain. 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down impetuous to the plain ; 
Then ftops. So Heftor. Their whole force he proved, 
Refiftlefs when he raged, and when he ftopp'd, unmoved. 

The whole of this paflage, particularly the defcription of -the 
rolling of the ftone down the hill, is a happy example of de- 
fcriptive imitation. 

The frequent paufes of meditation and foliloquy are happily 
imitated by Shakefpeare upon many occafions,. and particularly 
in Hamlet's meditation on death : 

To be, or not to be — that is the queftion. 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to fuflfcr 
The ftings and arrows of outrageous fortune^ 
Or to take arms againft a fea of troubles. 
And by oppofing, end them. To die, to fleep— 
No more — and by a flecp to fay we end 
The hearc-ach, and a thoufand natural ihocks 
That flefh is heir to. Tis a.confummation 
Devoutly to be wifh'd-^to die, to fleep— 
To fleep — perchance to dream. . Ay, there's the rub— 

« 

For in that fleep of death what dreams may come. 
When we have fliuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muft give us paufe — 

4 A great 
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A great variety of juft expreffion of fenfe by fpund, or at leaft 
intervals of found, may be obferved in' various parts of Pope^s 
Ode on St. Cecilia's Day ; particularly at the beginning, where 
he defcribes feveral inftruments of mufic : 

Defcend, ye Nine, defcend and fing. 
The breathing inftrumehts infpire ; 
Wake into voice each filent ftring. 

And fwcep the founding lyre. 
In a fadly pleafing ftrain 
Let the warbling lute complain ; 
Let the loud trumpet founds 
Till the roofs all around 
The fhrill echoes rebound* 
While in more lengthen'd notes and flow 
The deep, majeftic, folemn organs blow. 
Hark the numbers foft and clear 
Gently fteal upon the ear ; 
Now louder, and yet louder rifet 
And fill with fpreading founds the fkies* 
Exulting in triumph now fwell the bold notes^ 
In broken air trembling the wild mufic floats \ 
Till, by d^rees, remote and finally 
The ftrains decay» 
And melt away. 
In a dying, dying falL 

And afterwards, when he defcribes the death of Orpheus t 

But foon, too fbon, the lover turns his eyes. 
Again flie falls, again fhe dies, fhe dies. 
How wilt thou now the fatal fillers move f 
No crime was thine» if 'twas no crime to love.: 

lio'w 
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Now under han^ng tnountaios, 
Befide the fall of fountains. 
Or ij^here Hebrus wandirsy 
Rolling in meandeis^ 

All alone. 

Unheard, unknown. 

He oaakes his moan. 

And calls her ghoft, 

For ever, ever, ever loft. 
Now with furies furrounded, 
Defpairing, confounded. 
He trembles, he glows 
Amidft Rhodope's Aiows : 
See, wild as the winds, o'er the defart he flics *^ ' 
Hark — Hasmus refounds with the Bacchanals cries-^ 

Ah fee— he dies. 

From reading the former ot thefe paflages, in particular, it 
muft be apparent how much it ia in the power of pronunciation 
to affift and help out thiis expreflion of fenfc by found and inter- 
vals of found ; and bccaufe, if we feel the fentiment, we una- 
voidably do give thd language all the affiftance we can from pro- 
nunciation, the powers of written language hive been fuppofed 
to be as extenfive as thofe of language and pronunciation toge- 
ther. The obfervation of the different manned in which the 
words great and litt/e are pronounced, according to the degree of 
the quality we intend lb exprefs, may fuffice to fliew us both 
how naturally we endeavour to favour the fenfe by the found, 
and alfo how far we a?e able to do it* The pecuJiar beauty, 
particularly, of the fonrter oT the two pailage^s quoted from Pope 
may be loft by an injudkioiis pfonunciation* Alfo the words 
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falPn^ falPn^ falPn^ faWn^ in Dryden's Feajl ofAkxander^ require 
to be pronounced with a tone of voice growing continually more 
and more languid, to preferre the beauty of the paflage in which 
they are introduced.. Indeed no peHon, who reads the poem 
with any feeling and taile^ can avoid doing it« There are many 
ideas and turns of thought which a Jpeaker may imitate very 
fuccefsfiilly, when a writer (unlefs languages had been conftrud- 
ed in a manner vdry different from what they are) is not able to 
contribute much to the fuccefs of the imitation. 
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ylt L L fpeech naturally divides itfelf into hng^^ and y^dr/ ^lla^ 
XjL ^/^x. Whatever language we fpeak,. or whether it be 
^MiJ2//(y or n^c^^z that we attend to in it, we pronounce fome- 
fyllablcs-withjnore rapidity than others 4 and the act of verfifi— 
cation univerfally confifts in the difpofition; of the long . or fhort 
fyllablesy according to fome rule. In fome kinds of verfe^ indeed; 
there.is more latitude than in others ;^but an utter inattention to 
the Ifength of the fyllables would quite dfiftroy the harmony of 
any verfification in the world. 

The regular difjpofition of the long and ihort fyllablee necefla- 
rily divides every verfe into certain diilind: portions, or feet^ and 
the harmony of a verfe is moft diftindly perceived when thefe 
portions or feet are kept as diftinA- as poffible ; becaufe then the 
regular difpofition of the long and ihort fyllables, in which the 
eflehce of verfe coniifts, is moft apparent. To keep thefe divi- 
fions of verfe quite diftind (which the mind, according to .an 
obfervation lately made, naturally inclines to do, in order to 
petfe& the harmony) a momentary paufe muft be made after each 
of tlicm# and this paufe will be p^uliarly eafy and natural, if fuch 

\^ or foot, dofe with a long fyllablct 

I In 



la order to have any ,p^ceptioD (^ the harmony of Vj^e« and 
to feel the pleafure we'receive from it» unmixed with that which 
we receive from other beauties of poetry^ we muft difpofe un^ 
nummg fylldbles^ orfuch m have no^ other properties than length 
or Jhortntfsy in metrical order^ and obferve how we are affeded 
by the pronunciation of them. By this method weihall alio 
perceive the peculiar beauty of the ^erfification in ufe in any 
^country^ independent of any advantages it may derive from the 
-^tcxiXxM :pr^€rties 0f 4be language^ or the art of the poet. For 
the iake of brevity^ I fhall here apply this method to Epgliih he- 
roic verie onlyt ufing the fyllables that the ingenious Mr^Mafon 
^contrived for this purpofe ; viz. turn for the long fyllable and U 
/or the (hort one* The following 4ioe then wiU be the general 

Aiodtrd of £ngliih Iambic verfes i 

•»•-.■ 

TItum I ^ram '|| t! tCm | dl turn ( tf turn. 

Let any pevfon only pronounce thefe fyllablev at his Idfurey and 
he muft perceive a drfpoiition to paufe m little after every long 
^Ppllable, and moft of all after the fecond foot^ leaving the iatter 
part of the verfe longer than the former ; hj which mesms it hath 
4he additional beauty of a climax. Accordingly^ it will be found 
by eay^ience that thofe vtr(t^ feparatefy taken^ dJt xht moft 
mufical^ in which the words are fo difpofed, that thofe paufea 
ihall be the moft diftindly perceived ; that is» where the divifioa 
made by the word« and the fenfe coincides with the metrical 
paufe. To this, no doubt, is owing, in a great meafure, ^hcTO- 
markable harmony of that ftanza of Denham'st which Drydea 
propofes as a paradox to be explained by the wits df his age : 

Tho' deep, yet dear •. ]| tho* geade» yet aoc duU : 
• Stroi^ without rage } '|j without o'erflowingi AdL 

Qj|a An- 
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Anciently, I believe, in all nations^ mankind were fo captiva* 
ted with the charms of verfc,.that, in reciting poetry, no regard 
was paid to any thing but the metrical paufe ; which made the 
pronunciation of verfe a kind o£Jmging or chanting : and accord* 
ingly, we never read di poems being read^ but always of their being 
Jimg by them. Nor (hall we wonder at this, if we confider that, 
even in our own age, all perfons who have not been inftruded 
in the true art of pronunciation (which is governed wholly by the 
fenfe) naturally pronounce verfe in the fame manner, and quite 
differently from their manner of pronouncing profe ; fo that it 
generally requires a good deal of pains to corred: that vicious 
habit Even among perfons of a liberal education, we find fome 
lean more to the paufe of the metre^ and others more to the 
paufe of the fenfe ; and there are no perfons> not even thofe who 
contend the moft ftrenuoufly that verfe ought to be pronounced, 
exadly like profe, but diflinguiih the metrical paufe as much as> 
a regard to the fenfe will admit. Indeed, if we have a juft tafte 
for barmonjy we fliall perceive that a little interruptiba oF the 
metrical paufe by the divifion of the fenfe hath no dSfagreeable: 
effed, muficatljf confidered^ as it contributes to throw an agreeable: 
variety into the fhrudture of verfe* 

If we pay any r^^td to the fenfe,, we mufl mabe no paufe ihi 
the middle of a word, or between two words' which together pre- 
fent only one idea, and feparately are of no fignification ; as be- 
tween prepofitions^ or adjectives, and their fhbflantives, whicE. 
are as infeparable.in pronuncfation as* if they were fingle worda.. 
The greater is the cbinddfence of the- metrical paufe with the 
paufe of the fenfe, and^ the more dSflfmguifhable is verfe from^ 
profe : and verfes grow lefs and lefs diflinguifhable a& a* regard tO) 
the fenfe throw* the j^ufe farther vid farther from its natural 
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place. ' If tKe metrical paufe be excluded ifftk ely9 the verfe, not- 
withftanding the regular diftributioti of the long and fliort fylla* 
blesi will not be diftinguiihable from profe^ nor pafs for a yerfe, 
except among others* 

This a judicious ear will be able to obferve in a compariibn of 
the following verfes in Pope*s EJay on Man ; in which the paufea 
are very vatioua. I have marked the proper paufe to be madem 
the pronunciation^ iniuch is always as near to the metrical paufe 
(namely^ after the fecond long fyllable in the line) as a regard 

» 

to the Cbnfe will admit ;: 

All nature is but art |[ unknown to thee : 

AH chance,' |] direAioh^ which thou can'It notice* 

Air difcord/ \\ harmony not iinderlEood ; 

All partial evil, . \[ univerfal good. 

And fpite of pride, || in erring reafon*s fpite,. 

One truth is dear y |). wtiatever is is right. 



Id thefe verfesi the paufe which falls neafeff to the begihiuhg of 
the verfe, is after the fecond fyllablet which is rarely gracefuF; 
and that which falFs nearefl to the end is after the (ixth (yllable. 
Sometimes the paufe may fall^^ and not ungracefully»^ one fyllable 
kter, as in the feUowing :: 



Some plaoe the blift in a&ion^ If feme in eaiE;- 

* 

If the paufe fall earlier or Fater Aan thefet it has a bad effeft 
Bpon the harmony of the yeifet unlefs it anfwer the purpofe of 
making the feund aa echo to the fenfe» as in^ this i^ 



• ♦ - 



« « k 



CeMtia) voices to the midnight aar 
SoIe>. |[t or refponfive to each othei^s ootei 



The 



-vr t-- 



^ The £i^lpmAg 'Terfts, by the clofe coherence of the words m 
grammatical conibrudHoa, admit of oo metrical pau(e# at lea£^ 
none that is fufficiently ftrikiDg : ^ . 

Shoots far into the bofom of dim night. 
Oft iciving what ii hatural and fit. - - 

• ■ 

■ 

It is only little more than the trar^fm/^ion tf the .wards, that gives 
(he tiext line iin air different from that of jprofe: 

The God who darts around the world his ray$« 

P0P£*S HoMEt^ 

If the words \>t reftored to their natural orderi though the mea^ 
fure of verfe will be preferved, the efeB of it will be wholly 

loft: 

The God who darts his rays around the world. 



For this reafon pof)(^^Mes are» for thcf tadtt part, imhappily 
fufed admittance into the moft mufical English verfes, viz. be- 
caufe tliej^ can Tiardlj bp fituated where they will iiot occjupy the 
jnojl convenient place for iht principal jpaufe^ and it Is evident 
they nluft; necellarily occupy the place of an inferior paufey at 
leaft. On this account, though thefe verfes may contribute to 
throw an agreeable variety into a poem,^ they fi^dom found mvH 
fically when pfoaoiiQced fing^y/ ThiiiL ft>llQwifl^ w& rather 4oa 
profaic : 

A noble fupdrfiully il crav&. 

In liiigAamWity of mind fcfohred. • 



I. » % .A. 



« 



But, if polyfyllabic words can be fo diipofed ae not to interfere 
with the principal paufe, they hiiLVe ii ttry ^ood elip^; On account 

Cff 



of tlkeii* accent ileuig io dilEiaftiiAablfe^ Cet the melodr of the 
foUowihg lines be atteitiildd to : 



th* Ahnightf Powf r 
HurPd headlong, flaming ffom th' echerial (ky. 
With hideQiis rain aad CQmbuftioD,..dovfi 
To bottoinkfs perdition i there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire^ 
^ho dufft defy th* Omnipotent to arms. 

0n the other Hand, Englifi verfe^ cmififtinrg wfabllj of mono^ 
Jyllablef^ .h3,vt feldom a ftri^ng eflFeft, becaufe they are not, in 
general, fuflScicntly 'dlftingui{hal?le into long and fliort. As it ij 
only xhtMCcent which determines the length of fyllables^ in pur 
language, the quantity of all ' Vordft which, have no accent muft 
be arbitrary ; and aooordiogly we do pronounce them long or 
fhort at pleafure. Unlefs, therefore, there be accented words in- 
termixed with monofyllables, there is nothing to direfl: the pro- 
nuntiatibn- of thenn and wkhout forae 4eretminate. difference in 
the length of the fyllables, the metre vanifiiek. Hie following 
lines may ferve as examples x>f this oMer^ration : 

The G(yi that:made both air, and eartfai and heaven 
Nor the deep traft of helh Say firft what caufe 
Ijo caft him out from heaven with all his-hoft 

Notwithftandiag the meafure of the greater part of our mono- 
fyllables ia arbitrary, and therefore they generally do neither 
good nor harm in>a verfe; yet f(»ne of them are fa ea/y^ and 
fome fo difficult to pronounce, that.a regard to quantity^ properly 
fo called^' neceflarily fubftitutes itfelf in the place of accent. 
Monofyllables, the quantity; of which is remarkably different, 

may, 
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may, when ^propeiAj i6i£fi^fh4^ makp. [r^ry . ani^Gal yi:vh% $ • or, 
difpofed improperly, they may greatly ii^ure thie n^dody. The 
following are very harmonious verfes, though (except the laft) 
they confift wholly of monofyllahles : /" "^ 



» ' » 4 



Arms and thejnjan I fing, 5¥ho forc'd by /ate . 

I truft in thee, zhd ktiow ift whom I truft 

For which we bear to live, nor fear to die 

Aflc of the learned the way ; the learn'd are blind % 
This bids lo fenre, and that to Ihuo- mankind. 

This next verfe has no harmony^ becaufe the monofyllable the^ 
in the place of a long fyllable, is not capable of being pronoun- 
ced long : 

This nymph, to the deftrufkion of mankind 

If the paufe in the middle of a line cannot, be excluded without 
a lofs of the harmony^ much le£s can the ftill greater paufe at the 
end of a line be excluded without that inQonyentence. No two 
verfest therefore, ought ta be fo elofely connected in grammati- 
cal conftrudtioB, as that a juft pronunciation of them fhall leave 
no paufe between them* Ncverthelefs, Milton hath often of- 
fended againft this rule» as in the /^jUowing examples : 

What thanks fufficient, or what recompence 

Equal have I to render thee, divine 

Hiftorian. Book VIIL I. 5, 6, 



m 

Unlefs an age too late, or cold 



Climate, or years damp my intended wing. 

Book IX. I 44« 

IttwRed 
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Invefted with bright rays, jocund to run 

iier longitude thro' heaven's high-road : the grey 

Dawn, and the pleiades before him danced. 

Book VII. 1. 373. 

MntoOf however, had the example of the Greek and Roman 
poets to miflead him, v^ho often clofe verfes in the middle of a 
word"; and yet the nature of an hexameter verfe (the clofe of 
which hath fo remarkably uniform and peculiar a cadence) makes 
a paufe at the end of it much more neceffary than in our Iambic 
^erfes^ in which the fame difpofition of fyllables which clofes a 
verfcp ufually begins the next. Englifli verfes, of the length of 
our heroics, may run into one another, fo that it fhall hardly be 
perceived where one ends and another begins, but it may always 
be perceived where an hexameter ^nds. Univerfally, a paufe in 
the fenfe ought to be made to coincide with the metrical paufe, 
and to be in proportion to the quantity or diftindnefs of that 
paufe. A regard to this one rule will dire£b that the fenfe come 
nearer to a clofe at the principal paufe than at the inferior paufes 
of the fame verfe, at the end of an hexameter than of an Iambic 
verfe, at the end of a couplet or rhyme than of blank verfe, and 
at the end of a ilanza than of a Hngle couplet ; becaufe, in the 
latter of all thefe cafes, there is a more fenfible paufe in the me* 
tre than ia the former : yet, in violation of this rule, we fome- 
times fee no paufe made at the end of a couplet, or even of a 
ftanza of Englifli verfe ; and the liberty of drawing on the fenfe 
from one blank v^erfe to ai)other hath been greatly abufed. 
• A very few examples will (how the importance of attending to 
the metrical paufe in the difpofition of words in Latin as well as 

R r Eoglilh 
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EnglUh verfe. The coincidence of the metrical [taufe with that 
of the wordsf mslkes the following of Vitgil exceedingfy harmo- 
nious : 

TUyrc tu patul« recubans fub tcgminc fagi 

Ludere quas vellem calamo pcrmefit agrefti 
Eurydiceti toto referebanc flumlne rips; 

A want of thi& coincidence makes thb next, of Ennius, very un« 
harmonious : 

Romas m±nia. terruit impiger Hanfiibal annis. 

Who could have imagined that the two following ver£bs could 
have the iame meafure, and that the difpofition of the pauTe only 
could make fb great a difference in the harmony : 

Ad talos (tola demifla, et circumdata palla. Horace. 

Placatumque nitet diffufo lumine coelum. Lucretius. 

Sometimes, inftead of one principal* paufe, there may be two 
equal paufes, at nearly equal diftances from the middle of the 
verfe> as in the following of Dr. Young : 

From darknefs | teeming darknefs | where I lay« 

If the principal paufe immediately fucceed a long fyllkble, it may 
be obferved to be more vigorous j if a fhort fyllable be wanting 
to finifli a word, the effed is more languid. If the chief paufe 
at the end of a verfe be fucceeded by a fhort fyllable, it is wholly 
unfit to exprefs grandeur and fublimity, and is beft adapted to 
jocofe fubjeds. It is impoffible to read a line thus conftruvledi 
and not perceive this effeQ; for inftance^ the ^following of 

Dryden: 

Then 
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Then all for women, painting, rhyming, df Inking, 
Befides ten tboufand freaks, that died in thinking, 

i • 

In many of tlie verfes quoted above, it muft tave been apparent 
that a trochee at the beginning o^ a y^rfe Hatfi even a good ef- 

fed. It is enliveningy as in the following of Philips : 

• '. • • ^ » ^ • 

Happ y the rtiab, who, ftec froth cart and ftrife 

For the fame iteifon^ a trochee Js leaft' diiagreeable after the prtn- 
cifal pRufc'^ becauic after^ that wd, asr it* mttCy begio again. 
Thus* the jbllowing verTesv though slddlittinjg; ^ trochee, as it is 
aftcf the priiicipat paufe, are not vyfaofly void of harmony : 

Had they prevailed || darknefs had clofed our days. 
And death and lilcncc had forbid his praife. 

Hov*ring on wing || under the cope of helL 

The foot which fucceeds the principal paufe in the following line 
of Pope, is rather a trochee than a fpondee, and yet doth not, 
perhaps, contribute to the intended heavinefs of the line : 

And, like a wounded fnake, || drags his flow length along. 

Notwithfianding a perfect uniformity in the meafure of verfe is 
uniyerfally tirefome in a long poem, and variety is generaUy 
agreeable ; yet, when there is any correfpondence in the fenfe of 
two lines, the moft perfedl uniformity in the cadence is the moft 
agreeable, as in thefe of Mr. Pope ; 

* 

Bright as the fun, || her eyes the gazers ftrike % 
And, like the fun, || they gaze on all alike. 

R r 2 And 
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And alfo la thefe ; 

Warms in the fun, |) refrelhes in the breeze. 
Glows in the ftars, || and bloflbms in the trees. 
Lives thro* all life, || extends thro* all extent. 
Spreads undivided, D operates unfpent. 

The chief advantage of blank verfe, in point of harmony, is^, 
that) not being divided into couplets, there i^ no neceility for, 
oTf expe^tion of a paufe in the fenfe at the end of any particu-^ 
lar verfe ; but the fenfe may be continued, without any interrup-^ 
tion, to almoft any length that is thought proper. Other dif-» 
ferences of blank verfe and rhyme were confidered upon- z for-^ 
mer occafion. 



I. ' 
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L E C T U R. E XXXV- 



Of Harmony m Prose« 



THE harmony of profe doth not d&penJ upon any regular '^ 
return of long or ihort fyllables^ for that would conftitute^ 
it ^erjky but is confiftent witk any diipofitioa of long and ihorr 
fyllables that ia eafy to^ pronounce, and at the fame time favours 
the fen(e» Very many long fyllables coming together make a- 
%lfc rough and heavy ; and many fhort fjUables have likewife a 
diiagreeable eflFeft, becaufe there is nothing to fupport the voice, 
and for want, of that it is apt to hurry on> and embarrafs itfelf^^ 
For this reafon, people who are inclined to fiammer (as Tknow^ 
by experience) find great difficulty in pronouncing many fhort 
fyllables together. There are too many fliort fyllables together 
in. the following fentence r. 

*^ This do6:rihe I apprehend to be erroneousi and of a^erni- 
** cious tendency.'* 

Tho(e fingle words are the moft agreeable to the ear» in which: 

the long and ihort fyllables are the jnoft remarkably diftinguiih-' 

able, becaufe they contain the greateft variety of found. This 

escelknce we perceive in manypolyfyllabks^ as rafiHtyj^ im^e^ 

tuofity^ independent^ &c». 

Pauies' 
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* 

Paufes muft be made in reading profe as well as verfe ; and 
fince the voice muft reft, it is convenient that provifion be made 
for its refting at proper intervals. Since neither in verfe, or 
profe, ought thqfe words to be fepatated by the leaft interruption 
of found, which together prefent but one idea^ it is proper that, 
at leaft, words fo clofely conneded fhould not be fo many, as 
that it would be dijQicult Xp pronounce th^n in. 4 breath. More- 
over, fince the fyllables preceding the paufe are more diftindly 
heard, and more attended to than any others, it is peculiarly ne- 
ceffary that their natural and mechanical effect upon the mind 
fhould be coniidered by a comrpofer> A paufe preceded by a lopg 
fyllable is always vigorous, and preceded by aJfliort iyWakAi^feeHf., 
If the long fyllable be preceded by other long fyllables, it is fi^ 
hmn^ if by (hort oi\es, Ihely^ On the other hand, if a fliort 
fyllable preceding a paufe (which is in itfelf feeble) be itfelf pre- 
ceded by a long one, it makes a clofe eafy and gracefcdl. No 
perfon, who hath any notion of the analogy there is between in* 
telledual ideas and thofe of fenfe (which has been fo often men- 
tioned and explained in the courfe of thefe le^res) can be at^ 
lofs to aijeount for the propriety of thefe diftindions. However^ 
let fa£ts fpeak for themfelves.. 

The paufes in our tranflation of the firft verfes of the book of 
Genefis, are chiefly preceded by long fyllables, apd I appeal to 
the reader if they are not manly and vigorous : 

^^ In the beginning | God created 1 the heavens | and the 
^^ earth; || and the earth | was without form | and void; || and 
**. darknefe ) was upon the face I of the deep ||.^* 

* 
The laft paufe of the foUowiog fcntepcerof BoiiDgfaralBe i» 
weak and bad : 

4 "If 
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" If the heart of a prince be not corrupt, thefe truths will find 
•• an eafy ingreffion through the underilanding to it." 

BOLINGBROKE. 

is next fentence is graceful : 



^^ Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude in a poor man, | I 
'^ take it for granted | there would be as much generdsity | if 
** he were a rich man |/* 

And the clofe of this is folemn : 

** I feldom fee a noble building, or any great piece of magni- 
*^ ficence and pomp> but I think how little is' all this to iatisfy 
*^ the ambition, or to fill the idea of an immortal foul." 

A fentence is beautifully conftruded when there is a climax in 
the length of the words ; and a period, when there is a climax 
in the length of the claufes that compofe it. Something of this 
beauty may be perceived in the following fentence : 

^^ Many men have been capable of doing a wife thing, more a 
•* cunning thing, but very few a generous thing." 

When things are either compared or contrafted, it is beautiful 
to have eveiy thing in the fentence fo fimilar, as that even the 
names of them fhould begin with the fame letter* Of this take 
the following example : 

** The peacock, in all his pride, doth not difplay half the co- 
** lour that appears in the garments of a BritiQi Lady, when fhe 
** is dreffcd either for a ball or a btrtb^day.^^ 

Spectator, No. 265> 

My 
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My life's companion and my bofom friend. 
One faitby one fame^ one faU (hall both attend. 

Dryd£n*$ Translation of the JEneio. 

In any other ^e^ however, many words that are near one 
-anotlier cannot begin with the iame letter without having a dif^ 
agreeaf)le effe£fc ; and a fimilar found in two ndghbouring words, 
which are no otherwife related to one another, is peculiarly o£- 
fenfive j as the following of Mafon? 

*• Many things that deferve to be obferved on this fubjed**— 

When a word is found out of its ufoal place and connexion, 

■ « . . 

though the fenfe be quite obvious, our ears are offended as with 
a difagreeable found : but this is rather a part of an obfervatlon 
made upon another occafion. I ihall, however^ in this place, 
fubjoin a few examples of it : 

'^^ I have, indeed^ not found among any part of mai^nd^'^ — 

Rambler, No. 38, 

« 

^* Thefe, therefore, we muft principally hant out, but, above 
^^ all, preferve a laudable prolixity, prefenting the whole and 
•* every fide at once of an image to vicw.^ 

•■ h'%T OF Sinking. 



i« 



A man was obliged to produce all the wealth of his mind 
*^ to view, and he was rated to the ium he produced : no one 
« could therefore pafs for rich who was not fo.** 

Sheridan's Lectures- 

I do not think I can clofe thefe obfervations on the harmony of 
ftyle in profe and verfe, better than with advifing, that zfecondary 

I attention 
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attention only to be pvd to them. Let your primary regards be 
always to the fenfe and to perjpicuity ; and in every competition 
between harmony and thefe more valuable objects, if no methods 
can be found to reconcile them, let the harmony be facrificed 
without hefitation. Propriety of (entiment and expreffion will 
better cover a defed of harmony> thaa the harmony will cover 
a defeat of propriety.. 
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